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PREFACE. 


It has been the opinion of almost every veteri- 
nary author that many, if not the greater part, 
of the diseases of horses, arc occasioned by im- 
proper management ; and the truth of the ob- 
servation is admitted, I believe, by every experi- 
enced person who has read and reflected upon 
the subject. For, notwithstanding the attempts 
that have been made by those who have written 
on veterinary medicine to improve the general 
treatment of horses, the same improper manage- 
ment is still general, and seems particularly to 
prevail among those persons to whom the pre- 
servation of the horse’s health is an object of the 
greatest importance. The truth of this asscr- 
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tioa aaay easily be deterroinpcl by ej^pinininn; 
the stables in which post-h.o*’s^?s and others of a 

simiiai' description are coraiuouly kept ; tuid, by 

* • 

inquiring into their nianner of feeding, water- 
ing,, working, &c. not only will the truth of 
this statement then be seen, but it will also 
be fouiitl tlmt there is scarcely one horse in 
ten aniong them that is not unsound. If 
young horses were brought to their work gra- 
dually, and not employed in any severe la- 
bour until their muscles and other parts had 
acquired their full power, the duration of their 
services w'ould perhaps average ten or twelve 
years, but at present it does not I believe exceed 
Imlf that 2’criod. It may be supposed that 
the improvements which have been suggested 
were very expensive, or such as had been found 
im2)rncticable ; but this is not the case. The 
cx2)ence of bruising oats, for example, would 
be amply repaid by the additional nutriment 

' ' ' ' 1 ' • ■ " ' ' i 

they would afford, the greater ease with w’hich 
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they would be digested, and the consequent im- 
provement in the anlmars heailth and' streri^th. 
Tins is a consideration of niore importRhcO 
than horse proprielors are aware of. The 
disease -termed fret or gripes almost always 
depends upon indigestion ; and is very com- 
monly produced by swallowing com gi’cedily 
without sufficient mastication; for it has been 
shown by Mr. Peall, that when oats pass 
into the stomach unbroken they arc absolutely 
indigestible, are voided unchanged, and afford 
considerable nourishment to poultry and birds. 
When much corn is swallowed in this way, 
and the horse is suffered to drink freely, 
they swell considerably, the digestive process is 
performed with difficulty, and considtu'able time 
is required for the stomach to get rid of its load. 
While the stomach is in this state the animal is 
often put to work ; and if a severe illness is not 
the immediate consequence, a repetition or con- 
tinuance of such a practice gradually weakens 
this important organ, and parts connected with 
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it, and thereby la^s a fbtmdation for many dis- 
ease; With- some proprietors the quality of 
the oats, but more espclcinHy the hay, is a mat- 
ter of -indifference, ^provided- it dan be purchased 
at a low price. This, however, is an error of 
considerable magnitude, and 1 have known it 
productive of the most serious evils. With 
some it is a practice to give horses water imme- 
diately after it has been drawn from a deep well, 
both in summer and winter. In winter such 
water is preferable, I believe; but in summer, 
*and especially when a horse is hot and fatigued, 
it often does much injury, being then consider- 
ably colder than the water of ponds or rivers. 
By such errors, and others, which in the follow- 
ing pages are only occasionally and briefly 
noticed, added to the injurious practice of 
working horses when too young and unseasoned, 
or m a manner not proportioned to their natu- 
ral strength or suited to their condition, many 
diseases are produced, the treatment and pre- 
vention of which are more, particularly con- 
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in the first «tid thii^d volumes. This 
volume consists of a, Materia M£Dics» th^t is» 
a description of the yRrious articles or drugs 
employed in medi<due> especially such as are 
used in veterinary practice, and a Fuarmaco- 
i>cBiAy or directions for compounding or mixing 
them, with occasional observations on the dis- 
eases for which they arc usually prescribed. 

In former editions the Pharmacopccia and 

* 

Materia Medica formed two distinct pai'ts ; in 
the jircscnt they are incorporated ; that is, the 
medicinal article or drug, the class to which it 
belongs, and the formulae or receipts, are ar- 
ranged in the same alphabet. This plan ap- 
peared to the author more convenient for the 
reader than that originally ^opted. Other 
alterations, and some additlpn^ will likewise he 
met with in this edition, which it has been the 
author’s earnest desire to impfpve. The book 
he hopes will be approyed of, and found useful. • 
Some riders willjgcarhans object tp the numh^ 
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ftnd variety of tlie^ntnolaBj as well as to the 
jaumber of iogredlcxits whieh - some of diem 
fldnlaln’; but however desirable simplicity tnay 
bojinmedkinal compositionp there is, ]>erbaps, a 
limit which it would be dangerous to pass. On 
tliis aubject Dr. Paris, in his Pharmacologin, 
makes the following remark. “ I liavo already 
observed that all extravagant systems tend, in 
the course of time, to introduce practice.s of an 
opposite kind ; this truth finds a powerful il- 
luKti'oiioO in. the history of medicinal combina- 
tion ; and it becomes a serious question, whe- 
ther the disgust so justly excited by the poly~ 
pharmacy of our predecessors may not have in- 
duced the physician of the present day to carry 
his ideas of simplicity too far, so as to neglect 
Olid lose the advantages, which, in many cases, 
beyond all doubt, -may be obtained by scientific 
combination.” “ I think,” says Dr. Powel, 
.**’»* may be asserted, without fear of contradic- 
tion,' that no medicine compounded of five or 
articles has hitll|||[^ had ite powers 
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examinetl ';fn 'B rational mannfer.” Dr. Fovdyoe 
first dcmoietmtdi the existence of the singular 
and important law, that avomhination of similar 
remedies will prodnpe a more certain* speedy, 
and considerable cficct* than an -equivalent dose, 
of any single one ; thus cathartics not only ac** 
quire a very great increase of power by comlMna> 
t ion with each other; but they are at the same time 
rendered less irritating in their operation. The 
same observation is applied to other classes of 
medicines, especially to diuretics, alteratives, 
cordials, and tonics. The-sanction of such au- 
thorities is sufficient, it is hoped, to obviate any 
objections that may be made to the complexity 
of some of the formulae ; and though the struc- 
ture of the human stomach and parts connected 
with it is so different from those of the hoi*se, as 
to render all analogical reasoning as to the 
effect of medicine uncertain, yet we have been 
too precipitate* perhaps* in dismissing it almost 
entirely from our oonsidcralion. There lare , 
several medM^ne^ such as sugar of lea^. white 
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vitriol, &c. which produce scarcely any effect 
on the horse, though powerful agents in the 
human body ; yet it is not very improbable that 
sugh medicines, when given,daily for some time 
’in small doses, may produce a salutary effect, or 
even prove deleterious when largely or incau- 
tiously so employed. Arsenic has been given 
to a horse in a dose of 2 drachms twice a day, 
for several days, without any considerable effect 
being })roduced ; but in one case a sixth part of 
that quantity occasioned a fatal inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels. When the stomach 
of a horse is in a healthy state, it will bear an 
astonishing quantity of metiicihes, which in the 
human stomach are ei^cr poisonous or powerful 
medicinal agents; but in some diseased states of 
the horse’s stomaedi, which are not unfrequent, 
the same medicines, or others commonly deemed 
innocent, will produce a powerful and even 
fatal effect. Mj\ James Claidi relates two cases 
*of this kind. One of the hoi'ses died from taking 
a^pint of vinegar, and the other by a drench 
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which tb^e was one oance of nitre and half ah 
ounce of spirit of hartshorn. The experiments 
that have been made with a view to ascertain 
the effect of medicine upon .the horse should 
not be too confidently depended upon, as they 
have generally been made on glandered horses, 
or such as were incurably lame ; in which case 
it may fairly be presumed that the stomach was 
in a healthy state. The experiments that have 
been made to ascertain the effect of tobacco on 
the horse, afford a striking proof of the pro- 
priety of attending to this circumstance. At 
the Veterinary College an immense dose (it has 
been stated three pounds, in infusion,) has been 
given without any perceptible effect ; at Exeter 
a much smaller quantity, not exceeding, I be- 
lieve, 2 or 3 ounces, was infused in a quart of 
■beer during the night, and in the morning given 
to a horse at one dose; immediately after 
taking it the animal fell down and died. 


From considerations of this kind, the Author 
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has been led to believe, that simplicity of pre- 
scription in veterinary as well as human medi- 
cine, may be carried too far; and that many 
useful medicines,, and combinations of medi- 
cines, or receipts^ may be improperly dismissed 
from the Veterinary Materia Medica and Phar- 
macopoeia, were we to confide too much in the 
experiments that have been made on the healthy 
stomach, or attempt to form general rules or de- 
ductions from one, two, or three experiments, 
however carefully they may have been con- 
ducted. There is only one source from which 
any precise or really useful knowledge of this 
interesting subject can be derived; that is, a 
earful and impartial observation, and an accu^ 
rate recollection of the symptoms rf diseases, and 
the effects <f such medkines, whether simple or 
compound, as are empU^ed for their removal. 
With respect to the names of the simple and 
compound medicines, the Author has employed 
those of the last London Dispensatory, by 
Thomson, 1820; but he. has givep also the older 
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and more compion names, and in such a man- 
ner as may make the general readerj or the 
young veterinarian, .familiar with bpth : f;>r 

f L J t - ^ 

our medical nomenclature, even when founded 
on chemistry or botany, will probably be varia- 
ble and uncertain. Already has oxymuriatc of 
mercury become a bichloride, in consequence of 
Sir H. Davy’s discoveries, and wc know not 
what other changes may soon take place ; there- 
fore, the name calomel is perhaps bettor than 
suhmuriate of mercury; cantharis, or Spanish fly, 
than lytta ; and gum arabic, than acacia, &c. To 
the critical and professional reader, some expla- 
nation may be necessary, to account for the re- 
petitions that may be met with, the notice of ar- 
ticles not hitherto employed in veterinary medi- 
cine, and perhaps some appearance of incon- 
sistency, such as prescribing jalap in the com- 
pound cathartic receipts^ and, when noticing it as 
an article of the Materia Medica, asserting that 
it is useless as a cathartic, and ought to be dis- 
missed from our Ma&ria Medica. 
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This was the Author’s opinion until lately, 
and that opinion may still be correct ; but upon 
reflecting on Dr. Fordyce’s opinion of the effect 
of medicinal combinations, and considering that 
jalap was generally prescribed, not only by the 
older English writers on Farriery, Bracken, 
Gibson, &c. but by French veterinarians of the 
present time, and having been informed that by 
adding jalap to Cape aloes, they were greatly 
improved, and rendered more certain in their 
effect, he was led to introduce the prescription, 
adding to it a small proportion of calomel. In 
one experiment, 2 drachms of Barbadoes aloes 
with ounce of jalap, proved moderately laxa- 
tive. Cream of tartar was also an ingredient in 
the old cathartic prescriptions, jind if triturated 
with the aloes, may modify and improve their 
action on the bowels, in some particular occa- 
sions, though not possessing any purgative power 
in the horse. This, however, can only be de- 
sirable in some particular circumstances, how- 
ever useful it may have bcQn found, as a more 
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general ingredient in cathartics for the human 
body, for it cam ot be employed with alkalies or 
Soap. And oxperienqe has proved these to be 
the most,useful addition that can be made to 
aloes as a horse medicine. In inflammation of 
the kidneys, for example, alkalies and soap, on 
account oi‘ their diuretic quality, would be im- 
proper ; but cream of tartar may be found an 
useful addition to aloesj should a cathartic be 
found necessary. Cathartics are by far the most 
useful and important medicines in the Veteri- 
nary Materia Medica. 

The public certainly is not sufficiently aware 
of the importance of the stomach in the animal 
economy, and how essentially necessary a healthy 
state of that organ is to the health, strength, and 
general condition of the horse. To preserve it 
in this state, and restore it when IdSt or im- 
paired, should be a principal object, both with 
practitioners and proprietors ; especially the lat- 
ter, as they may thereby prevent a great part of 
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the diseases by which they now sustain so piuch 
inconvenience, and sufFer such serious losses. 
^ For a further view of thi^s imporlant subject, §ec 
yol.i. 13th Kdition, Articles, Stable, Grooming, 
Wprms, Cough, Broken Wind, &c. With regard 
to the number of the formula;, and the notice of 
articles not hitherto employed in veterinary 
practice, the Author hopes that some good 
may result from their inserti«;n, and the obser- 
vations by which thc}* arc accompanied ; and 
that one good quality of his book, its moderate 
size and price, will not be materially altered by 
it. The important object, the prevention 
OF DISEASE, the Author has earnestly endea- 
voured to recommend to the attention of horse 
proprietors, especially those whose business ma- 
terially depends on the labour of this valuable 
and ill treated animal, whenever an opportunity 
has offered ; and he now once more seriously as- 
sures them, that to accomplish this desirable ob- 
ject, it is essentially requisite to afford them 
those comforts and indulgences, which, as sen- 
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licnt beings, they are entitled to ; not inflicting 
upon them unnecessary pain ; or working them 
in an immoderate and* unreasonable degree, hut 
treating them in every respect with kindness and 
Immanity. In doing this, they will certainly 
promote their own interest as horse owners, and, 
in the Author’s opinion, they will, at the same 
time, fulfil an important duty which every nian 
owes to the brute ci'eation. 
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Abluents. Wifclicincs that were supposed 

to purify the blood, by carrying off any noxi« 
ous matter that may be mixed with it. 

Jt has been proved tliat noxious matter does 
soinetime.s exist in the biood ; but wc do not 
know any medicine that lias tlie power of u'a.v/i-- 
ing it away, or expelling it, as the term ablaent 
implies, unless it be water. 

ABSORBENTS. Medic ines are so termed 
that correct any acidity that may e.xist in the 
stomach or bowels, by combining with the aeij^ 
and forming an inoflensive substance.: in this 
view they are saitl to absorb it. Chalk, prepared 
oyster-shells, mag7/esla, and the alkalies, are of 
this kind. 
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Horses are sometimes disposed to eat their 
litter ini preference to good hay, and not unfrc- 
quently they have a propensity to swallow earth, 
dr any kind of rubbish. This is supposed to 
arise from the irritation of an add in the 'stomach ; 
and medicines of the absorbent kind are recom- 
mended for its removal ; particularly chalk, 
mixed, with chaif, cut hay, or with their usual 
feed. It is probable, however, that the forma- 
tion of acid in the stomach depends upon debi- 
lity, or some diseased condition of that orgaii. 
ylbsorbentSf therefore, seldom prove effectual, 
unless preceded by a dose of warm purging me- 
dicine ; and then they should be given in con- 
junction with an aromatic, such as cassia, ginger, 
cascarilla, &c. When horses are in camp or at 
grass, they sometimes swallow so much earth, 
that it forms large balls in the intestines resem- 
bling stones, which have in time occasioned 
death. Hence we may learn how necessary it 
is to purge horses when taken from camp or 
grass ; which will probably remove any of this 
earthy matter that may have collected in the 
bowels. Horses that work in stone-mills are 
more liable to this complaint than others : in 
the greater part of the cases that have been 
published, the horses nad worked for some time 
in a mill, or were the property of a miller: 
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horses in such situations should therefore have 
a mild purgative given them now and then, 
which would probably prevent the formation of 
those stones. If the disease; for which absor- 
bents are given, continue, it may be necessary 
to repeat the purgative, and give some tonic 
medicine after its operation. Absorbents may 
be given also joined with a pijrgative, an aro- 
matic, and a tonic, as in the formula or receipt, 
No. 3. 

No. 1, Subcarbonate of soda .... 2 dr. 


Colombo root from'S to 4 dr. 

Ginger 1 dr. 

Mix for one dose. 

No. 2. Prepared chalk 4 dr. 

Gentian root from 2 to 3 dr. 

Aromatic powder 1 to 2 dr. 

Mix for one dose. 


No. 3. Aloes from 2 to 3 dr. 

Rhubarb 3 to 4 dr. 

Subcarbonate of soda .... 2 dr. 

Ginger — — 1 to 2 dr. 

Mix for one dose. 

The above receipts or medicines may be 
made into balls, should that form be preferred, 
with syrup or treacle, and one of them given 
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daily, or every morninfr and evening, for one, 
two, or three days, as there may be occasion. 
No. 3 , which contains aloes, may be expected 
to open the bowels, and, jf this elFect is pro- 
duced, it should not be repeated the following 
morning or day. Other medicines have been 
used as absorbents, such as magnesia, prepared 
oyster-shells, crabs’ claw's, ammonia, &c.; but 
these are inconvenient or unnecessary in veteri- 
nary practice. 

ACACIA. Sec Catechu and Gum. 

ACET.\'^^[E. A neutral salt formed by the 
combination of acetic acid, wit!) an alkali, an 
earth, or a metallic oxide. 

Acetate of Ammonia. A neutral salt com- 
jiosed of ammonia or volatile alkali, and acetic 
acid or vinegar. It was formerly named Minde- 
rerus’s spirit, and much used in medicine as a 
diaphoretic. It has been prescribed also in veteri- 
nary practice ; in fever the dose is from four to 
eight ounces ; it is a deliquescent salt, and al- 
ways kept in solution; and is readily made by 
addinji carbonate of ammonia to distilled vinegar 
until it is neutralized. 

Acetate or Copper. Sec Verdigris, Egyp- 
tiacum, and Copper. 

Acetate of Lead. There are two pre- 
porations of this kind used in medicine; th^ 
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one named siLyer- acetate of lead, commonly sugar 
of lead ; and the other, solution of suh-acetaie 
of lead, commonly Goulard’s extract of lead. 

A solution of sugar of lead is employed ex- 
ternally as a lotion for inflamed tumours or irri- 
table sores. It is also mixed with hog’s lard 
to form a cooling or weak astringent ointment. 
It has been prescribed for internal use as an 
astringent; but is seldom employed in veteri- 
nary practice. In experiments on glandered 
horses, large doses have been given without 
producing any sensible effect, such as 2 oz. I 
have heard of 4* oz.; and according to Boardman, 
even 8 oz. have been given without any per- 
ceptible effect. It is not likely therefore to be 
of much use internally, but as an external ap- 
plication it certainly is valuable. Goulard’s ex- 
tract, as it is commonly called, has nearly the 
same medicinal qualities as sugar of lead ; and 
when the latter is dissolved to saturation in 
vinegar, it is, in a medical view, nearly tlie same 
as Goulard, or solution of sub-acetate of lead. 
They both form an useful collyrium or lotion 
for inflamed eyes ; but in this case require con- 
siderable dilution. (See Collyrium.) In severe 
strains, attended with much swelling, they are 
also employed with advantage ; also in inflamed 
swellings from saddle or harness galls, for such 
purposes the following lotions may be used. 
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Saturnine Lotion. 

No. 1 . Super-acetate of lead 1 oz. 

Vinegar 8 oz. 

Water .......... v pint 

Mix. 

No. 2. Solution of sub-acetate of ' 1 1 oz 
lead, or Goulaixl’s extract J 

Vinegar 6 oz. 

W^ater 1 pint 10 oz. 

Mix. 

Sugar of lead has been prescribed for in- 
ternal use in cattle, but is probably of ns little 
use as in horses. Should any one bo inclined 
to give it a trial, I would, notwithstanding its ap- 
parent inactivity, advise small doses to be given 
at first, as it is known to be poisonous in the 
human body in small quantity. (See Oint- 
ments, Liniments, Collyrium ; and vol. i. 12tli 
Edition.) 

Acetate of Potash. A neutral salt formerly 
named diuretic salt (sal diureticus), probably 
very inferior to nitre ; and much less conve- 
nient, from its property of becoming liquid by 
exposure to the atmosphere. 

Acetate of Zinc. A metallic salt formed 
by the oxide of zinc and the acetic acid. It is 
rcailily made by dissolving 2-i- drams of sugar 
of lend (acetate of lead), and 2 drams of white 
vitriol (sulphate of zinc), in a pint of water, and 
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filtering the solution through blotting paper. 
This liquid consists of a solution of acetate of 
zinc, and forms an useful lotion for inflamed 
eyes, or for inflamed tumours; in the forme.r 
case it sometimes requires to be diluted, and 
may occasionally be made stronger or improved 
by the addition of a small proportion of tincture 
of opium. 

ACETIC ACID. Vinegar, concentrated, 
distilled or purified. (See Acids.) 

ACETOUS ACID. This name also is ap- 
plied to distilled vinegar as well as the preceding, 
and is noticed under the head Acids ; in addi- 
tion to which it may be observed, that it has 
often been employed with advantage as a fomen- 
tation in strains and bruises, and has been re- 
commended in a diluted state as an eye lotion. 

ACIDS. This term is applied to medicines 
that have a sour taste. Acids are also distin- 
guished by their changing an infusion of blue 
violets or litmus to a red colour, and combining 
readily with alkalies and earths. Many of them 
also combine with or dissolve metallic sub- 
stances, forming with them useful compositions ; 
such as blue vitriol^ lunar caustic^ red preci- 
pitate, &c. 

Chemists divide ocic^y into three classes ; viz. 
mineral, vegetable, and animal; and describe 
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many different kinds under each class ; but we 
shall confine our attention to such as may be 
employed, with advantage, in Veterinary Me- 
dicine and Surgery. 

Sulphuric Acid, Vitriolic Acid, or Oil of 
V Uriol, This acid was formerly prepared from 
green vitriol or copperas (vitriolated iron), or 
from the pyrites or fire-stone. It is now, how- 
ever, obtained from sulphur, by burning it with 
nitre, in a close vessel containing a small quan- 
tity of water, which is afterwards separated from 
it by evaporation. Sulphuric acid is a. pow’erful 
caustic, and generally requires to be diluted 
with water before it is used; but when it is 
wanted to destroy excrescences, particularly those 
which arise in canker of the foot, it may be used 
alone with advantage. One ounce of the acid 
to a pint of water form's an useful lotion for ob- 
stinate cases of grease ; if made a little stronger, 
it is a good application for foul ulcers. Sulphuric 
acid is sometimes mixed W’ith oil of turpentine 
and hofs lard as a detergent ointment for ulce- 
rated heels, or for dispersing indurated tumours ; 
and this, when mixed with a proper proportion 
of Spanish flies, forms an active blister, (See 
Blisters and Detergents.) 

It is probable that sulphuric acid might be 
given internally as a Ionic with good effect ; but 
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for this purpose it requires so niucli dilution, 
that it could not be given to a horse, in suffi- 
cient quantity, without great inconv’enience. 

For intenial use sulphuric acid is sometimes 
mixed with alcohol* or spirits of wine, and in 
this mij;ture are infused spices, such as cinna- 
mon, ginger, &c. This was formerly named 
elixir of vitriol ; and in the new dispensatories 
aromatic sulphuric acid. I once saw much mis- 
chief done by giving sulphuric acid not suffi- 
ciently diluted. It is ordered in the dispensa- 
tories in this form ; that is, mixed or diluted 
with water in the proportion of one and a half 
<)unces of the acid to fourteen of water, both bj"^ 
measure ; this is sold in the shops sometimes 
under the name of spirit of vitriol, but it is far 
too strong for internal use ; a few drops of the 
sulphuric acid being sufficient for half a pint of 
water. In mixing sulphuric acid with a small 
proportion of water considerable heat is pro- 
duced, even to boiling, by which glass vessels 
in which the mixture is made may be cracked ; 
caution is necessary therefore in diluting it. 

Sulphuric acid^ when combined with alcohol 
and distilled, forms that volatile and powerful 
medicinal preparation named sulphuric ctlier ; 
with soda it forms sulphate of soda or glauber’s 
salts; with magnesia epsom salts, or sulphate of 
magnesia ; with iron green vitriol, or copperas ; 
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with copper bine vitriol ; willi zinc white vitriol. 
(See Sulphates, Vitriol, Copper, Zinc, and Iron.) 

Nitrous Acin, or Strong Spirit of JSiirr. 
This, like the preceding, is used only as an ex- 
ternal application in veleriKary practice ; though 
it might probably be employed internally with 
good clFect, were it not I'or the same inconve- 
nience that attends the exhibition of the vitriolic 
acid. 

Nilrous acid, in its concentrated or strongest 
state, is a powerful caustic ; and when niixctl 
with w'atcr, or unctuous substances, it forir,s 
inunv efficacious lotions and ointments for vari- 
ous external complaints. Almost every metal 
may be dissolved in this acid, with many of 
which it forms very useful caustics and escha- 
rotics; with silver it makes lunar caustic [nitrate 
of .silver) ; aiul W'itli qiiicksilvc'r, reel precipitate 
(7;//rir oxide of qincksiLver)-. (See Caustics, Ks- 
charotics, anti Deterfyeuls.) 

That useful medicine termed nitre is com- 
posed of this acid and the vegetable alkali or 
potash. The metallic combinalions of nitrons 
acid maybe employed either in a licjuid or solitl 
state; they may also be diluted with water, or 
mixed with unctuous substances, to Ibrm deter- 
gent ointments of any degree of strength that 
may be required. 

Stron«r or concentrated nitrous acid is of a 
deep yellow colour, approaching to orange, and 
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emits suffocating fumes of the same colour. 
When water is added, the yellow colour is de- 
stroy'ed, and it ceases to emit fumes : the same 
effect may be produced merely by application 
of heat ; *in this state it is termed nitric acid. . 

Agu^-FORTis is made by mixing nitrous acid 
with about an equal quantity of water. 

Muriatic Acid, or Spirit oj’ Salt. This acid 
is obtained by distilling common salt with snt~ 
phuric acid. 

Muriatic Acid is generally' of a light yellow- 
colour, and when exposed to the air emits while 
suffbeatinjr fumes. This acid is sometimes used 
as a caustic, to destroy excrescences or fungous 
flesh, or to cleanse foul ulcers ; and being con- 
siderably weaker than the two former, may be 
applied in its concentrated state without incon- 
venience. 

Muriatic Acid is a component part of several 
useful preparations, among which are calomel, 
sublimate {rnuriale of qnicksilvnf and crude sal 
ammoniac (miiriatc of ammonia'). When 7nuriatlc. 
acid is distilled with a mineral termed inanga- 
ucse, it acquires new properties : it becomes 
capable of destroying the colour of vegetable! 
substances, and is therefore employed chiefly in 
the process of bleaching; in this state it is termed 
oxygenated muriatic acid. If glanderous matter 
be exposed to.thc fumes of acid, its contagious 
(juality is destroyed. 
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Acetous Acid, or Distilled Vinegar. Tliis 
well-known acid is commonly employed as an 
embrocation ^ov strains and bruises ; but it proves 
much more eflicacious in tliose complaints if 
inixed with sal ammoniac (jnuriale of timmonia), 
and a small proportion of spirit of wine. An 
'useful lotion is also made, by mixing with vinegar 
a small quantity of Goulard or sugar of lead-, 
and then diluting it with water according to the 
nature of the case for which it is employed. 
Goulard's extract) or extract of saturn {acetated 
lealer of litharge)) is made by mixing litliarge 
with vinegar, and simmering the mixture Ibr 
a considerable time over a slow fire. From the 
saniet materials, and varying the process a little, 
sugar of lead is prepared {acetated lead).* 

For all veterinary purposes, common vinegar 
is equal, if not superior, to that which is dis- 
tilled ; diluted vinegar has been recommended as 
an eye lotion. 

Tartaric Acid, or v/dd of Tartar, Cream 
ff tartar consists principally of this acid, having 
a small proportion of vegetable alkali, or potash, 
combined with it. 

Though cream of tartar has been found use- 
ful in human medicine, it has no perceptible 
clTect upon the horse, and I believe is very 

* Suj'ar of lead is prepared from the syi^carltonale irf lead) 
commonly called n^hitc and vinegar. 
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seldom used by experienced veterinarians. 
Writers on farriery have recommended cream of 
tartar as a necessary ingredient in purgative 
medicine, to con’ect a dangerous acrimony sup- 
posed to reside in ahes : this .opinion, however, 
is unfoijndcd. Aloes, if not given too largely, 
is an innocent purgative; and were it otherwise, 
cream of tartar has not the power of correcting 
acrimony. It has been recommended also in 
febrile complaints, mixed with infusion of senna, 
lenitive electuary, &c. as a cooling drink. But 
according to my experience cream of tartar^ as 
well as lenitive elecUiary and senna, are abso- 
lutely useless in veterinary medicine. 

Cream of tartar is found in an impure state, 
adhering to the sides and bottoms of vessels in 
which wine has been kept. 

ACONITE. A vegetable substance poison- 
ous to horses and cattle; it has, however, been 
employed in medicine, and has been given to 
horses by way of experiment, both in this 
country, and by some practitioners on the conti- 
nent; but it does not appear likely to be of 
service in any disease to which horses or ani- 
mals are liable. (See Nux Vomica.) 

ACOPUM. A stimulating composition used 
both internally and externally by the ancients. 
It contained about thirty ingredients, some of 
them powerful stimttlants, such as ^uphorbium 
and pepper. 
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ACTUAL CAUTERY. The red hot iron. 
(See Firing.) 

JEGYPTIACUM. See Egyptiacum. 
iERUGO. Sec Verdigris. 

' AETHER. See Ether.- 
AETHIOPS. See Ethiops. 

AGARIC. A fungus found in the decayed 
trunks of the ash and the oak. It was formerly 
used as a styptic, but modern practitioners 
place no confidence in it. 

AIR. As the health of horses materially de- 
pends upon the salubrity of the air in which 
they are kept, it is probable that many of their 
diseases arise from the little attention that is 
paid to the ventilation of stables. It is said that 
even the glanders^ a fatal and contagious dis- 
ease, has been generated by confining horses in 
an impure air. It is a common practice with 
grooms, particularly those who fancy themselves 
profoundly skilled in the art of farriery, to stop 
every crevice they can find in the stable, so that 
pure air is with difficulty admitted ; and the 
noxious vapours arising from the litter, from 
l>ersj}iration and respiration, are in great mea- 
sure confined. Horses thus situated must neces- 
sarily suffer in a greater or less degree; and 
though the air may not be so contaminatetl as 
to occasion' fatal diseases, it is sufficiently so to 
debilitate the constitution, and thercl»y lay a 
foundation for numerous complaints, as well as 
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to create local diseases, such as inflamed eyes, 
obstinate coughs, and perhaps moonhlindness, 
as it is termed. Horses that have weak eyes 
and lungs are sure to be injured by this treat- 
ment. Another inconvenience arising from it, 
is that of rendering a Iiorse very susceptible of 
cold. Ventilation is, therefore, an object of great 
importance in the construction of stables; and 
ivS most conveniently done by making proper 
apertures in the ceiling, communicating with 
the external air; and by means of windows, 
adu])tcd to the form and size of the stable. It 
is a bad method of ventilation to leave the upper 
part of the racks open, so as to communicate 
with tl»e roof of the bui'ding, as a current of Jtir 
is thereby produced in a stall, from the ready 
ascent of the ligiit air, over the horse’s head. 
The litter shoidd not be suffered to remain in 
the stall during the day, but be removed to some 
open place and well shaken, that the ammonia- 
cul vapours it affords may be thoroughly dissi- 
pated. {Should it be necessary for a horse to 
lie down in the day-time, he should be allowed 
fresh straw. (See vol. i.) 

ALCOHOL, or Ukctifiko SniniT of Wjne, 
This is obtained by the distillation of fermented 
liquors, in a diluted state; it is afterwards recti- 
fietl or concentrated by a second or lliird dis- 
tillation more gradually conducted, and with less 
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heat. Alcohol is extensively employed in me- 
dicine, chiefly in makin^r tinctures; with an 
equal quantity of water it loriiis proof spirit, 
the most usual form in which it is emplo 3 'cd.* 

• . ALKALIKS. yilkaVui'i form one of the 
classes of saline bodies, and are of three kinds : 
1st, The vegetable alkali, kali or potash, tid. 
The mineral atkaliy soda or natron : and the 
volatile alkali^ or ammonia. Kach of these will 
be described under the following heads, potash, 
soda, and ammonia : which names are employed 
by the London College of Phj’sicians. Alkalies 
are distinguished by their changing blue vege- 
table colours to a green, and yellow to orange ; 
by combining rapidly with acids, and forming 
with them neutral salts (see Acids) ; and by 
rendering oils miscible with M'atcr (see Lmul- 
sions and Soap). The vegetable and mineral 
alkalies, from not being evapoi’able, except in 
a high degree of heat, were termed fixed : and 
ammonia, being evaporablc in a low tempera- 
ture, obtained the name of volatile alkali. 

ALKANET HOOT. The only use of this 
root, is to give an elegant red colour to oils and 
jointments. 

ALLSPICE. Jamaica pepper, a powerful 
cordial and carminative ; the dose from two to 
three or four drams. Mr. Bracy Clarke, in a 
book he has published on flatulent or spasmodic 
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colic, or gripes, strongly recommends a tinc- 
ture of allspice in proof spirit, as an effectual 
or sovereign remedy for that disorder. The 
dose about half a pint in water. 

ALOIJS. This is the inspissated juice of 
certain plants of the same name, and the most 
effectual purgative for horses we are acquainted 
with. It is of an intensely bitter taste, and of 
a strong unpleasant odour. 

The different sorts of aloes are distinguished 
by the names of the places whence they are 
brought. 

SocoTRiNE Aloes is brought from the island 
Socotra, in the Indian ocean, and is supposed 
to be more safe in its operation than the other 
kinds. It is of a dark reddish or brown colour, 
quite opaque, and has a less disagreeable smell 
than the others; it sells at a high price, and is 
therefore not unfrcquently adulterated. I have 
been so often disappointed in the effect of 50 co- 
trinc aloeSy or rather what is cqmmonly sold 
under that name, that I now always use the 
JBarbadoes, which cannot be so easily adulterated 
without detection.* 

Baubadoes Aloes is brought from Barba- 
does, and has been generally considered ns a 
rough medicine, v«*y liable to produce griping, 

* At this tilde (December 14, 1805) Socotrine Aloes arc at 
4bo\it the same price or cheaper than Barbadoes* 
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and other unpleasant effects ; but I have always 
found it a safe and efficacious purgative. Bar^ 
badoes aloes is of a darker colour than the for- 
mer kind, less brittle, and of a stronger and 
more disagreeable smell. It is certainly more 
active than the socotrine; and, as fdr as my 
experience goes, more certain in its operation : 
nor have I ever found it produce those danger- 
ous effects that have been attributed to it, when 
given in a proper dose, and when the horse is 
not neglected during its operation and properly 
prepared for it ; (see Cathartics) ; indeed, every 
kind of aloes is liable to produce even fatal con- 
sequences if given too largely, or if the horse be 
treated impropeidy while under their effect. 
There is a peculiarity in the horse’s intestines 
which renders them more liable to be injured 
by purgatives of every kind, than those of any 
other dom^tic animal : cathartic medicines 
should therefore be always prepared by persons 
of judgment and experience. 

Cape Aloes is rather transparent, and very 
brittle : it is easily powdered, in which state it 
is of a bright yellow colour ; the odour arising 
from it is not So strong as the BarhadoeSf but ra- 
ther stronger and less agreeable than the soco- 
trine. This kind is sold at a much lower price 
than the others, but is so weak and uncertain 
in its effect, that it is seldom employed in ve- 
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teri«ary medicine. The dose of socoirive aloes 
is from five drams to nine; Barbadoes, from 
four drams to six; and of the Cape, from six 
to ten drams. 

‘ generally operates more speedily when 
joined with soap or cither of the fixed alkalies. 
(See Alkalies.) In the old books on farriery, 
cream of tartar is generally prescribed with 
aloes, under a supposition that it prevented 
griping ; but I consider it by no means proper, 
and have for some time preferred soap and the 
alkalies, such as potash and soda ; but soap is 
by far the most convenient. (See Cathartics.)' 

Aloes is sometimes given as an alterative in 
the dose of oiic or two drams. It is also an in- 
gredient in Fryar's balsam, and compound 
tincture of myrrh ; preparations often used by 
farriers. (See Vulncraries, Alteratives.) 

ALTERATIVES are medicines _ that act 
very gradvially upon the constitution, and there- 
fore require to be continued for some time. 
The medicines most commonly used as altera- 
tives in farriery are antimony, nitre, sul- 
phur, and resin ; these are generally given to- 
gether, particularly the three former. 

It is commonly supposed that the good effects 
of alteratives arise from certain changes they 
produce in the blood: it is more probable, 
however, that they act only on the solids ; and 
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though their action is scarcely perceptible, they 
vill be found upon a careful examination to 
produce some sensible effect, either upon the 
bowels, the kidneys, or the skin ; increasing 
the action of tliose parts^ and causing them to 
secrete their respective juices or fluids more 
copiously, thereby removing from the blood 
imeh parts as ai'c injurious or superfluous. From 
this view of the subject it appears necessary to 
divide alteratives into three classes, viz. laxa- 
tives, diuretics^ and diaphoretics. 

Laxative Alteuatives ore useful in many 
cases, and may often be substituted for purga- 
tives with great advantage. 

When a horse is troubled with worms, and 
is too weak to take strong medicines, or when 
he cannot be spared from his work, they are 
extremely convenient, and generally beneficial. 
In obstinate cases of grease, and in chronic 
inflammation of the eyes, they often do good ; 
they arc generally serviceable also in coughs of 
long standing, or even when they are recent, 
if not caused by strangles, in which disease the 
throat is often so much inflamed, and so very 
sore, as to render the exhibition of medicine by 
the mouth improper. Clysters, however, are 
often beneficial in those cases. 

In short, there are few medicines of more 
general utility in the diseases of horses, than 
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the laxative alteratives, the most effectual of 
winch is alocSi in the dose of two or three 
drams, with an equal quantity, or rather more, 
of Castile soap. 

When k is employed to destroyw'ornis, ti-om 
ten to twenty grains of calomel may be added. 

Diuretic Alteratives are composed of 
nilre, resin^ soapy and turpentine. Diuretic al- 
teratives are emplo^'ed in swellings of the legs 
and other parts, or as a preventive, in horses 
that are subject to such swellings. They are 
given also to improve the coat and general con- 
dition of the animal. 

Though not so effectual in many coses ns the 
pvcce«ii)g, they are certainly very convenient 
and innocent, and produce so little disturbance 
in the body, that a horse may continue Ids 
work while taking them, without the least dan- 
ger, even in the winter season. Nor is there 
any trouble in giving them; as a horse readily 
eats them, when in the form of a powder, with 
his corn. The laxative alterative has not this 
advantage ; the aloes, of which it is composed, 
being extremely bitter, and therefore requires 
to be given in the form of a ball. 

Diaphoretic Alteratives are composetl of 
medicines that act on the skin, gradually in- 
creasing tlie insensible perspiration, and giving 
a smoothness and gloss to the coat. The most 
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effectual medicines of this class, are the prepa- 
rations of antimony (sec Antimony) ; but these 
may be rendered more efficacious by being 
‘joined with other mediciiies. 

The compiciints in which this kind«of altera- 
tive is most useful, are those termed surfeit and 
hide-bound ; they are also employed to remove 
an undue determination of blood to any internal 
organ, or to diminish general plethora. 

The complaints in which this kind pf altera- 
tive is most useful, are those termed surfeit and 
hide-bound ; they are also employed to remove 
an undue determination of blood to any internal 
organ, or to diminish general plethora. 

Diaphoretic alteratives seldom prove effectual, 
unless assisted by exercise and good grooming. 
(See Dressing ; also vol. i.) 

The alteratives recommended by writers on 
farriery are not composed according to the dis- 
tinction we have here made; but laxatives, diure- 
tics, &c. are mixed with little discrimination: 
thus, as we have before observed, antimony, nitre, 
sulphur, and resin, form their general altera- 
tive ; and when it was required to remove dis- 
eases, supposed to arise from obstruction in the 
blood-vessels, some ponderous medicines were 
prescribed: among these M'erc cinnabar, and 
^thiop’s mineral. This mechanical mode 
of removing obstructions, however, is now to- 
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disregarded, being incompatible with our 
present knowledge of physiology. 


ALTEilATIVES. 

Laxative. 

No. 1. Bnrbadoes aloes .... 10 to 12 dr. 

Castile soap IJ- oz. 

Anise seed, powdered 1^ oz. or 2 oz. 

Ginger . . -^oz. 

Syrup or treacle enough to form a mass, to be 
divided into four balls, one of which is to be 
given daily until the bowels are opened. 

No. 2. Barbadoes aloes . . from 10 to 12 dr. 

Calomel 2 to 4 dr. 

Caraway seed, 1 , 

powdered J 

Ginger 4 dr. 

Oil of cloves 40 drops. 

Mix as above for four doses, and give one daily 
until the bowels arc opened. While taking 
these balls the horse must have mashes, and 
the chill taken off his water : he should not 
be exposed to the cold, but have moderate 
exercise. 

Noi 3. Sublimed sulphur .... 6 oz. 

Tartarized antimony . ; 6 dr. to 1 oz. 

Calomel 3 dr. 

Mix and divide into six doses, one of which is 
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to be given daily. In obstinate cases of 
mange or other diseases of the skin, corrosive 
sublimate in a dose of ten grains may in very 
bad cases be substitute^ for the calomel : the 
form " I'air’s then the best.* 

Diuretic Alteratives. 

No. 1. Yellow rosin, and nitrate of pot-l . 

ash, of each J 

Mix and divide into six or eight parts, one 
of which is to be given daily in the horse’s 
corn, until a diuretic effect is produced. 


No, 2. Yellow rosin 4 oz. 

Spanish soap 3 oz. 

Venice turpentine 2 oz. 


Powdered caraways enough to form the mass. 
To be divided into balls of a moderate size, 
one to be given daily until a diuretic effect is 
produced. 

No. 3. Powdered nitre 4 oz. 

Rosin and flour, of each . . » , 2 oz. 

Oil of juniper oz. 

Treacle enough to form the mass. To be di- 
vided into balls of a moderate size, and given 
as above. 

« According to Dr. Paris, in his Pharmacologia, suhli- 
mate is decomposed by tariarized antimony; this decompo* 
siliony however, may not tlike place in the stomach : and as 
the medicine is given in the form of ball, and has been found 
eflILcacious, it is a consideration of no Importance, 
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DiAi»noRETXc Alteratives. 

No. 1. Levigntccl sulphuvct of antimony 1 07. 
Caraway seeds ... ........ -J, oz. 

Mix for one c\{gr^ 

No, 2. Pilicipitarffdsnlphurfctofantimoriy vV di*. 

AntimonTal powdci’ 2 dr. 

Powdered caraways i- oz. 

Mix for one dose. 

No. fi. Autimonial powder 2 dr. 

Camphor 1 i- dr. 

Flour 3 dr. 

Syrup enough to form the ball for one dose. 
No. 4. Tartar. y.cd antimony .... 1 to 2 dr. 

Camphor i to 2 dr. 

I.iqiiorice powder 3 dr. 

Syrup enough to form tlie ball. 
Diaphoretic medicines are very uncertain in 
their clFect upon the horse, and unless great 
care is taken of the animal with respect to 
grooming, exercise, diet, and clothing, little 
benefit is to be expected from them. Opium, 
has been prescribed^with camphor, tartarized 
antimony, ammonia, and other stimulants, for 
the purpose of relaxing the skin and produc- 
ing perspii’ation ; but there is often danger in 
giving' «uc.h medipines, especially when there 
is any degfoe of fever present : the medicines 
prescrlbi^ lit the above receipts are innocdiit 
if in affecting the skin, ns in such cases 

■ Q 
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they are generally determined to the kidjieys, 
and cause an increased discharge of urine. — 
Sec DiapMforeticsj ^Febrifuges or Fever Ball. 
Wudorifics, Opium p'&c. c Many other medi- 
cines hate u'c,;-ii’^n-cscribcd as altw'a^tivcs, by 
veterinary writers, among whijjj|i are Ethiop's 
mineral, cinnabar, guaiacum, kermes mine- 
ral, cream of tartar, the neutral salts. See. To 
these may be atldcd one which has often been 
found more eHieaeions than all the rest, that is 
soiling in the stable on vetches or taros, lucern, 
&c. or a run at grass. (See vol. i. Stable Ma- 
nagement, 12th edition.)* 

ALTHEA. (See Marsh-mallows.) 

ALUM. A saline body, composed of the 
sulphuric acid, and alunriue, or puj'e clay. It is 
used internally as an. aslriuge/il in diarrha'a, 
diabetes, &c. in doses from half an ounce to an 

* The cflecl of alteratives in cutaneous diseases is some- 
timfs only teinporenry ; ihis is acciKiiited for whi n we con- 
sider how little attention is paid to the cause of such diseases. 
If improper feeding be the caii.-c.oF those disorders, how can 
any permanent benefit be expend from medicine, unless 
that error Is corrected ? Too much even of good hay and 
oats, especially when the animal i& permitted to drink freely, 
will gradually induce a disordered state of the digestive or- 
gans; hence ariae a morbid, voracious, or depraved appetite, 
and a disposition to eat even foul litter. From this cause 
proceed hdt only diseases of the skin; but also chroniecougb, 
aii|uaa« or broken wind, roaring, and worms ; even the as- 
candes found in the arteries. are thus engendered^ 
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ounce, and is generally joined witli billers and 
aromulic slimulcmls, such as ge?tlia>7, cassia^ 
aniseed, caraivay seed, &c. % For external pur- 
poses is very useful ; iqt^. a gopd^ remedy 

for the gi'ease, >ii*fien dissolved and applied to 
the diseased parts ; when burnt, as it is termed, 
it becomes an excellent remedy for cleansing 
foul ulcers, for which purpose it is often mixed 
with sulphate of copper or red precipitate. (See 
Escharotics.) 

Buunt Alum is 'made by putting any quan- 
tity of alum in an iron ladle, or common fire- 
pan, and kee})ing it over a gentle fire, until its 
watery parts arc evaporated, and it is converted 
into a light and easily pulvej’able substance. If 
exposed to a strong heat for some time, the alum 
is decomposed, and of course useless. 

ALKOIIOL. See Spirit rectified. 

AMBER. This is what naturalists term a 
hiturneyi. It affbi-ds only one preparation that 
is used in veterinary practice, — an essential oil, 
of a dark colour, and very disagreeable ‘odour, 
— which is employed at an embrocation in 
strains, bruises, &c. generally mixed with other 
oils, such as oil of elder, turpentine, &c. It is 
given internally as an antispasmodic, in doses 
from two drams to half an ounce. For medicinal 
..purposes this essential oil is rectified, whereby 
it becomes of a lighter colour, and loses in some 

c 2 
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degree its unplcasanl sriiell ; but it docs not ap- 
pear to be rendered more efficacious. There is 
a salt of amler kepyin the shops, procured from 
amber by sublim^it/jn, bul it is never used in 
veteri nary practice. 

AMMONIA. This is the modern term for 
what was named volatile alkali^ and is procured 
cither from bones or sal ammoniac. It is kept 
in tlie shops, both in a solid and a liquid form. 
Strictly spealdng, pure ammonia exists only in 
the form of gas^ or air; but water will absorb 
a considerable quantity of this air; and when 
saturated with it becomes a violent stimulant, 
capable of inflaming and even blistering the 
skin. This is termed water (fy or soluiw?i of 
pure ammonuiy or strong spirit of sal-ammoniacy 
and is useful in dispersing indolent tumours, 
if mixed with an equal quantity of sweet oil, 
and oil of turpentine, in which camphor has 
been dissolved. This is a good, application 
also in swellings of the back sinews or other 
parts, -in consequence of strains or bruises, 
when free from inflammation. JVuter of pure am^ 
monia is too strong for internal use ; but when 
ammonia is by a chemical process combined 
with carbonic acidy or flxed air, it assumes a 
solid. form, and is rendered sufficiently nuld for 
internal use. In this state it is namc^ carbo- 
7<a/e of or prepared ammonia^ volatile sal am- 
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nwniar, or smelling salt^ being much used for 
smelling-bottles!, as its quick pungent odour is 
well calculated to remove faintness. 

'Caubonate of is stimulant and 

cordii^l, ami may^be given ido^^ses half a 
dram to * two ••fframs. It is given in the latter 
stages of fever, when debility is the leading 
symptom. 

When carbonate of ammonia is dissolved in 
water to saturation, it forms wuler or solution 0/ 
mild ammonia^ or common spirit of sal ammo- 
niac} when distilled with spirit and some aro- 
matic oils, spirit of sal volatile^ or compound 
spirit of ammonia : and, if assafeetida be added, 
Xhefocild spirit of ammonia is produced, which is 
an excellent antispasinodic. (See Assafeetida.) , 

The Salt and Spirit of Hartshorn are 
nearly the same as the c^honate^ and the sohi- 
iionofi or ivater of ammonia} but being dis- 
tilled from bones, or stag horns, which are of 
the same nature; they are slightly impreg- 
nated with animal oil, “(rhich gives them a pecu- 
liar smell, and is supposed to increase their 
anlispasmodic power. (See Antispasmodics.) 

AMMONIACUM is divided into two sorts. 
The first is of a yellowsh colour, interspersed 
with small pieces of wood, and other extraneous 
niattci^: Ihe other, in small pieces or drops, of 
a. wliiteit ‘colour than the former, and much 
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more pure ; this is commonly called di'op ammo- 
niamm. The former, however, may be em- 
ployed for veterinary purposes, making a little 
allowance in the d^e for the extraneous matter 
it contai ns.: may*be in a great measure 

separated by pounding and siffeiig. 

Gum Ammoniacum is an expectorant, in 
doses from three to five drams. *It is advanta- 
geously joinetl with powdered squills, and in 
some cases with camphor, balsam of tolu, and 
opium. 

Horses that are of a full habit, should be 
bled) and take a cathartic ball previous to the ex- 
hibition of those expectorants, which generally 
renders them more efficacious. It may be pro- 
per to observe, that ammoniacum is never to be 
enaployed in yecent coughs, arising from catarrh, 
or cold, but only in^ithe chronic kind, that are 
not dependent on inflammation. . 

Ammoktiated, or Ammoniuret of Coi»per, 
This preparation is made by rubbing together 
in a mortar sulphate of copper four drams, 
carbonate of ammonia six drams. When the 
effervescence which will take place has ceased, 
wrap it up in some blotting paper, and dry it 
with a gentle heat. It is considered as a pow'er- 
ful tonic in human medicine, but has not, I 
believe, been tried in veterinary practice. See 
Tonics. 
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ANGELICA. An aromatic plant, too weak 
for veterinary pui’poses. 

ANGUSTURA BARK. This is said to be 
a good tonic and stymacl^ip medicine; and is 
often employed by medical pio/**jitioi»ev^j in cases 
where the PenefVian bark does not agree with tbe 
patient. It does not appear to be necessary in 
veterinary practice, and is very rarely used. 

The dose is from half an ounce to an ounce 
or more. 

ANISE-SEED, or Aniseed. This seed is 
much UKcd in horse medicine, as a stimulant 
and cordial ; but its power is by no means con- 
siderable. It is thought to possess also an ex- 
pectorant cjualit}'^, and is therefore given in 
coughs and other complaints of the lungs, but 
is gencrail}’ joined with other expectorants. It 
is certainly, though weak, a very grateful sti- 
mulant, and does much good where the stomach 
is weak, and disposed to flatulency ; it is there- 
fore an useful ingredient in cordial medicines. 
The dose is about one ounce or rather more. 
(Sec Cordials and Carminatives.) The virtues 
of anisc-soed arc contained in its essential oil, 
the dose of which is about half a dram or more: 
it may be rubbed in a mortar with sugar, muci- 
lage -and ginger, and given in warm ale or 
water. 

anodynes. Medicines that alleviate or 
remove pain, tlie most effectual of which is 
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opium. The other narcotics have also been 
occasionally employed for this purpose, amon^^ 
which are henbane, deadly ni<;htshade, hem- 
lock, white poppylieads,^ &c. In horses, pain 
often defends ^.u^inflammation or obstruction in 
the bowels or other passage's, in such cases 
anodynes, or rather narcotics , are injurious ; 
but when pain depends upon spasm, as in the 
flatulent or spasmodic colic, commonly named 
gripes or fret, it is an excellent remedy. (See 
vol. 1. article Colic.) In that dangerous spas- 
modic complaint, named locked-jaw, opium is 
the medicine that is principally relied on, though 
it is generally given with others, such as cam- 
phor, assafoetidn, &c. (See vol. i.; also An ti- 
spasmodics, Opium, Henbane, See.) 

Anodyne Ball. 

Opium from dr. to 1 dr. 

Castile soap 2 dr.' to 4< dr. 

Powdered gjnger ........ 1 dr. to 2 dr. . 

Powdered anise-seeds .... i oz to 1 oz. 

Oil of caraways ........... 4. dr. 

Syrup enough to form the ball. 

Anodyne Draught, or Drench. 

Tincture of opium . . , . , oz, to 1 oz. 

Spirit of nitrous ether . . . , ,. . .1. oz. to 2 oz. 

Essence of peppermint . .from 1 to 2 dr. 

Water one piut- 

The ball may be mixed with warm ale, if the 
form of a drench be preferred to that of a ball. 
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and cither of the r^eipts will be found a good 
remedy for the flatulent or spasmodic colic. In 
the anodyne draught warm beer may be substi> 
luted for water. It should^ be recollected that 
when the colic is attended w‘th costivcncss, clys- 
ters and pily lav stives are nt'et'asary, icither in 
addition to th'3’*anodyne, or before the anodyne 
is exhibited. Essence of peppermint consists of 
the essential oil of peppermint dissolved in spi- 
rit of wine : one part of the former to, three 
of the latter. (Sec Essence and Mint.) Ano- 
dynes are sometimes exhibited in the form of 
clyster, as in lockcd-jaw, when no medicine 
can be given by the mouth, which often happens 
in bad cases; it is then necessary to employ 
about a double dose, or rather more. (See 
Locked Jaw, vol. i. 12th edition ; see also Clys- 
ters, vol. ii.) Anodyne fomentations are pro- 
scribed occasionally, which consist chiefly of a 
decoction of white poppy heads, but the ano- 
dyne quality of narcotics when applied exter- 
nally, is rather doubtful, I believe, and it is 
not improbable that the warm water employed 
is the most useful, if not the only useful part of 
such fomentations. (See Fomentations.) 

ANTHELMINTICS. Medicines that de- 
stroy worms, or expel them from the intestines. 
The niost effectual are the Incrcurial purgatives. 

A variety of vegetables have been thought to 
possess fhis quality, but I believe without foun- 

c 5 
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dation; among these rue, savin, and 

wormwood. iEtliiop’s mineral, antimony, sul- 
phur, and tin, have also been considered as 
(oithelmintics : but I have never known any of 
eiFectual in tXils vvay. I believe, however, 
that tia has iiot/been fairly tried : ami as it is 
an efficacious anthelmintic -in^l'^^^s, i‘t may pro- 
bably be- found useful in horses.* Of all tlie 
mercurial preparations, calomel is by far the 
best for this purpose, and may be given with 
aloes, soaj), and some aromatic oil, with a little 
ginger. Many prefer giving the calomel at 
night, and the purgative the following morning. 
Aloes are agood anthelmintic. A saline substance 
was some time ago introducedisfrom India, as a 
remedy for that species of worm termed botts.\ 
It seemsto be composed of couinion suit and liver 

♦ I have lately had an opiiortunity of trying the efficacy 
of till, ns a worm medicine^ it sometimes destroys them, 
but not uniformly j and appears to he more eifccluai when 
joined with calomel. (See l*e\vter.) 

+ We do not know.any method by which botts ran be de- 
tached from the stomach ; they someiiines do considerable 
inUrhicf to that Important organ, perhaps much more than 
modern vricrinary writers a^ipcar to have been aware of. 
At a certain period of their existence they undergo a change, 
like the rater pi liar or silk-worm» and pass oft* with the ex- 
creinept. (See White’s Veterinary Dictionary, or Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, article liotts. Also vol. i. I2lh Edition, article 
PVorms.) Jn examining worms found in various ports of the 
body, and reftecting upon the disorders with which they ap- 
pear to be connected, 1 have been led to believe that it is a 
subject of considerable Iniportaiice, and that a great deal of ' 
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of siilpluir, but it tloes not appear to deserve 
the cliaructer that was given of it; thoughj like 
salt or brine, it will sometimes causig the com- 
mon or intestinal worm to l)c evacuated. 

It has been supjm^cd, that w'orms- are some- 
times generated in consequence of debility in 
the dige.Uiv<i»(?urgans. Tonics have therefore 
been recommended, particularly the vegetable 
bitters; such as bark, wormwood, camomile, 
ifcc. When worms are discovered in the horse’s 
dung, after a fair trial has been given to mercu- 
rial purgatives (especially if he appears to be 
weak, ami incapable of much work), it would 
be adviscable to give tonic and cordial prepara- 
tions, with a generous diet: but whenever this 
is done, there must be proportionate exercise. 
One plan of treating a horse witli worms is to 
keep him fasting for scyci’al hojirs, and then 
give a small quantity of milk and sugar, which 
is to be followed by a dose of the anthelmintic 
in a li(juid form : a solution of common salt has 
been recommended for this purpose, to which 
may be addctl two or three drams of aloes. The 
dose of salt is about four or six ounces, in three 

good inny be done tUc wsty of prevention bj' moans that 
have not hitherto been sufticienlly ntfended to, und by others 
that I believe have not yet been made known or puhltsbed 
udscarides are fotiud even in Ihe arteries of horses, and (hat 
too not ^eld‘Om ; tlreretbre awnic^ in sm.ill doses, us an alte- 
rative, when judiciously administered, may proven prophy^ 
lactic. The result of iny researclieg on this subject will be 
published at some future opportunity. 
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pints of water. Oil of turj^entinc has of late 
been recommended as an anthelmintic, and lias, 
I believe, .^been found more efficacious than any 
other medicine. Tlio mode of givin" it is to 
keep the horse without f^od for several hours 
before, ajnd then to give four tmnees mixed with 
a pint or more of oatmeal grucKVJte day before 
tlie horse is to take about three or four ilrains 
of aloes, with an equal quantity of soap, in 
order to open the bowels moderatel}', and so 
that they ina^' be in a loose state at the time the 
tui’pentine is given. Some caution is necessary 
in adopting this method, as in two cases that 
liave come to my knowledge, the stomach ap- 
jicared to have been dangerously affected, and 
in one it produced a degree of inflammation that 
proved fatal. In one of the cases the turpen- 
tine was given undiluted when the stomach was 
empty. In the second, the horse was kept 
fasting too long a time, I believe twelve hours ; 
in the third which proved fatal, the purgative 
given the day before appcnrctl to have been too 
strong. I would advise, therefore, when oil of 
turpentine is given as an anthelmintic, that the 
horse be prepared with bran mashes, as for 
physic ; that only three drams of aloes, with an 
equal quantity of Castile soap, be given the day 
before the turpentine, and that when the latter 
is given, the slom.acli should not be in so.ex- 
liausted a state by fasting as it appears to have 
been in one, if not all of the above cases. Per— 
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haps a small bran masli may be given, about six 
or seven in the morning, and iho turpentine 
about eleven or twelve. May it not be worth 
while to try a mixture of castor oil, or linseed 
oil, and oil of turpgnlinc, as an anthelmintic.? 
A run at grass, in May or June, has been found 
a good rert^S'^'y for worms; soiling in the stable 
with vetches, or tards, lucern, may also be 
tried. (Sec vol. i. article^ Worms, I2th edition ) 


Anthei.mitjtics. 

No. I . Aloes from 4 to 6 dr. 

Castile soap .... 3 dr. 

Oil of cloves .... 10 drops. 

Calomel from 1 to 2 dr. 

Ginger 1 to 2 dr. 

S^riip enough to form the ball for one dose. 

No. 2. Aloes from 4 to 0 dr. 

Powdered tin . . — 3 to 4 dr. 

C’nstile soap .... 3 dr. 

Oil of cloves .... from 10 to 20 drops. 


Ginger 


1 to 2 dr. 


Syrup enough to form the ball. 

No. 3. Common salt 4 oz. 

Aloes «... 2 dr. 

Water 1 qu. 

No. 4. Oil of turpentine 4 oz. 

Oatmeal gruel 1 pint. 

No. 5. Oil of turpentine 4 oz. 

Castor or linseed oil 8 oz. 

C'l'ucl 8 oz. 


Mix for one dose. 
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As worms in horses generally arise from bad 
management and improper food, by which the 
digestive organs are weakened, no permanent 
good can be expected from medicine, unless 
that error be correcte'd. W^holcsomc food there- 
fore, in proper quantity, or in proportion to 
the animal’s labour, is essentiallXiWccssary, in 
order to eradicate worms from his bowels, and 
restore him to a state pf health and good work- 
ing condition. 

ANTIMONY. This is a heavy, shining, 
brittle mineral, somewhat like black lead when 
powdered, but of a darker colour. It is com- 
mon in Germany and lYance. A small quan- 
tity is found in Cornwall, but not sufficiently 
pure for medicinal purposes. 

Antimony is composed of a metiillic substance 
icYvaedi regidiis ^ antimony, imd sulphur. It is 
given as an alterative, in doses of on ounce or 
more, to improve the coat mul condition of 
horses ; some give it to destroy worms ; but it 
does not appear to possess any power of that 
kiml. A variety of useful preparations is made 
IVoJu antimony, many of which arc more effica- 
cious than the mineral itself; among these arc 
ant'nnanial powder, which is said to be the same 
as ./ames's powder, emetic tartar (tartarized anti- 
mony), goldi-u sulphur of anlimomj, kermes mi- 
neral, or precipitated sulfhuret of antimony, oxide 
oj antimony, if{c. The most useful preparations 
arc the tartarized antimony, antimonial powder. 
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uikI the sulphurct, or common antimony, such 
as is sokl under the name of antitnony ; but this 
should be finely powdered or levigated.. To 
tlieso may be added the })rccipitated sulphui'et 
ol‘ antimony, though it* is seldom employed, 
except ns an ^alterative. As a fevei* medicine 
tartarized'^ Hi'imony and antimonial powder arc 
certainly preferable to every other preparation, 
and are those most commonly employed- Other 
preparations are occasionally used by farriers, 
such as liver of antimony, glass of antimony, an- 
tinionial wine, powder of algaroth, Stc. There 
is another fluid preparation which is often em- 
ployed as a caustic, formerly named huller of 
antimony^ but now muriate of antimony. This 
has been found useful in foul ulcers of the fijot 
or other parts, such as canker, quittor, and 
farcy buds or ulcers. The dose of tartarized 
antimony is from one to two or three drams ; 
and, though a powerful emetic in the human 
stomach, docs not appear to excite nausea in tlie 
horse; but given largely is more apt to effect 
the kidneys or bowels. It is considered, bj' 
veterinary practitioners, as a safe and effectual 
fever medicine. The common dose is about 
1,', dram or 2 drams. Some practitioners, how- 
ever, |>refer the antimonial powder as being 
milder and more effectual; but I believe they ' 
are both perfectly innocent in the dose com- 
monly employed ; and joined with nitre, certainly 
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produce a good effect, as an auxiliary to that 
important remedy, bleeding. (See Febrifuges, or 
Fever Medicines). Both tartarlzed antimony and 
antimonial powder aye occasionally joined with 
camphor as a fever meiUotne, and sometimes, 
but not often, with opium. (S^ Sud;>rifics.) 

ANTISEPTICS are medicin^which pre- 
vent putridity, or remove it if already begun. 
The most efficacious are bark and other bitters; 
opium^ ti'ine, cther^ ammonia, anti camphor. 

Florses do not appear to be subject to those 
fevers which, in the human system, are termed 
putrid; so tljat these medicines are not often 
required. In gangrene, or mortilication of 
the external parts, how'ever, tliey may be use- 
ful. The efficacy of these medicines seems to 
depend on their tonic or strengthening quality; 
as putridity in the living body is generally the 
effect of a high degree of debility. (Sec Tonics.) 
Antiseptic fomentations anti pt)idticcs are em- 
ployed in gangrenous, or foul ftetid ulcers, deep 
and lacerated wounds, and in those painful and 
offensive discharges of the horses heels which 
sometimes take place in grca.se. (See vol. i.; 
and articles Poultice and Fomentation in this 
volume.)* 

* The mnrtiflcalion, which takes piact in the wounds of 
Iiorses, is a conseciueiue of excessive inflammatton, Irto ofien 
brought on by improper treatment.* sncIi as hot stimulating 
dressings and the omission of plentiful bleeding and opening 
medicines on the occurrence of the accident. 
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ANTISPASMODICS are medicines which 
possess the power of allaying inordinate or pain- 
ful motions in the system, particularly those in- 
voluntary contractions ip parts which are natur- 
ally subject to the command of the will, 

MedicmT.''*i*;ers divide antispasmodics into two 
kinds; viz. stimidants and sedatives. To the 
former belong arsenic, preparations of copper, 
zinc, and iron ; also ammonia, ether, essential 
oils. See. The latter comprehends opium, musk, 
camphor, and all the vegetable narcotics. 

Medicines of the foetid kind, such as galbanura, 
assafoetida, &c.have alsoanantispasmodicquality. 

"When spasiii arises from irritation, sedatiws 
arc to be given ; but when it depends merely on 
debility, tonics are evidently proper. The spas- 
modic complaints, to which horses arc liable, 
are locked jaw and spasmodic or flatulent colic, 
commonly named gripes or fi'et, in which the 
most cflicacious antispasmodic is opium ; but it 
is generally joined with others, such as cam- 
phor, assa foetida, ether, oil of peppermint, 
juniper, caraways, or allspice, or other aroma- 
tics. (See vol. i. 12th Edition.) 

The spices and aromatic seeds, such as cin- 
namon, cloves, ginger, caraways, anise-seed, &c. 
are often joined with opium, either in powder 
or infused with it in proof spirit, to form a tinc- 
ture, and will be found a good antispasmodic in 
that form. 
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APERIENTS. Opening medicines. (See 
Laxatives and Catliartics.) 

AQUAFORTIS. Weak nitrous acid. (See 
Acid Nitrous.) 

ARABIC GUM. (See Gum Arabic.) 
ARISTOLOCHIA, Virgini^l’.- Shake Root 
or Birtfnvort. A stimulating diaphoretic and 
tonic. (See Birth wort.) 

AROMATICS. Stimulants that possess an 
agreeable odour, such as cinnamon, cloves, &c. 

Aromatic Confection. A cordial prepara- 
tion often used in medicine, composed of cin- 
namon, cloves, nutmegs, cardamom seeds, saf- 
fron, prepared chalk, and sugar. It is kept by 
druggists under the above name, or that of 
cordial confection (covfcclio cordiaca ) ; and, if not 
thought too expensive, may be given to horses 
as a cordial with warm ale. 

Aromatic Powder, of the London dispen- 
satory, is composed of cinnamon 2 oz., carda- 
mom seeds 14- oz., ginger 1 oz., long pepper 

oz. mix. Tliis is a good cordial powder, and 
may be given in a dose of two or three drams 
in warm ale, in such cases as require the use of 
cordials, 

ARSENIC. There are two kinds of arsenic 
kept; tl»e white, and \X\e yellow. The latter is 
a combination of while arsenic and sulphur, 
cither natural or artificial, varying in colour 
according to the proportion of sulphur, which. 
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when considerable, gives it an orange or red 
colour ; it is then called realgar^ and used as a 
. pigment only. 

White arsenic is obtaiitfcd in the process of 
roasting certain ores.^ The arsenic sublimes," 
and is foiiiiL'.in chimneys adapted to the pur- 
pose. It is beautifully white, and very heavy, 
but easily reduced to a powder. The powdered 
arsenic of the shops is generally adulterated, 
and ought never to be depended upon. The 
practitioner should always buy it in the lump, 
and either powder it himselfi or see it done. 

White arsenic has been considered a good 
tonic for horses; and, though a violent poison 
in the human system, may be given to this 
animal with safety. From its tonic quality it 
has suspended, or apparently cured the glan- 
ders; but its effect in this way, I believe, is 
never permanent. It is prudent to begin with 
a small dose, but not less than eight grains. 
This may be gradually increased, and conti- 
nued as long as there is occasion. In experi- 
ments on glandered horses, I have seen a dose 
of two drams given twice a day, and continued 
for a week ; at which period it produced in- 
flammation of the bowels. I have even known 
two drams given for two or three days succes- 
sively, w'ithout any violent effect; it will some- 
times, however, in that dose, occasion great 
disturbance in the stomach and bowels. In 
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smaller doses it seems innocent. When arsenic 
is employed as a tonic or strengthening medi- 
cine, it should be finely powdered, and mixed • 
into a ball with anfsced,^ ginger, or other cor- 
dials. /kt the same time, attentioi>, should bo 
paid to the horse’s diet, &c. necessary to 

give some ihncilaginous liquid, such as water- 
griicl, or infusion of linseed,* just before the 
arseniCi that it may not act upon the stomach 
too violently. (See Balls.) 

The cases in which arsenic is said to be most 
beneficial, are those where horses become weak 
and emaciated without any apparent cause ; 
sweating with the most moderate exercise, and 
almost incapable of doing a day’s work. 

In one case, where it was given by way of 
experiment to a glandered horse, it appeared to 
have destroyed some botts, which were found 
dead in the stomach. Though arsenic has been 
often given by way of experiment to glandered 
horses, even in large doses, without produc- 
ing any violent effect, yet cases have occurred 
whei*e moderate or even Small doses have oc- 
casioned considerable disturbance in the sto- 
mach and bowels. In One Case '1 have known 
it produce a fatal inflammation of the stomach 
in a moderate dose; the 'groom having per- 
sisted in the use of it after the injurious eflect 
which it sometimes produces, had taken place. 
When arsenic disagrees it causes loss of appe- 
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tile, dejection, uneasiness in the stomach and 
bowels, which gradually increases, unless it bo 
discontinued ; in such cases^castor oil should be 
given, oatmeal gruel, 'and infusion of linseed. 
When oil cannot bo procured, linseed 

oil may be substituted, for it, or olive oil. In 
reviewing the experiments that have been made 
with arsenic, it does not appear that it has ever 
done any good in glanders, and thaj^when it 
has proved beneficial in farcy, it has been given 
in small doses from ten to fifteen grains, or 
even less, joined with sublimate; and then the 
latter, that is the sublimate, wasl^ I suspect, the 
most useful ingredient. As a tonic, it has been 
strongly recommended in small doses, or in so- 
lution, but it should be given with caution, and 
not until the vegetable tonics^ such as gentian, 
columbo, bark, cordials, wholesome food, and 
occasional jiliysic, have proved ineffectual. (See 
Tonics, and Cortlials; also vol. i. Condition 
and Stable Management, 12th Edition.) Yel- 
low arsenicf finely powdered, and mixed with 
lard, is sometimes used by farriers to remove 
worts; also in fistula of the witlicrs and pull- 
evil, but its effect is sometimes violent, and ex- 
tends beyond the diseased parts.* 

♦ I'liave been led to believe that hIicu arsenic is employed;^ 
vyhether as an alterativcy a tonict an anthelmintic, or as an 
auxiliary to mercurial preparations rn farcy, or in Why hu 
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ASSA FCETIDA, a gummy and resinous 
substance, possessing a powerful and most un- 
pleasant smell. It k much used in human me- 
•dicine, as an aniispas^rtodic, in nervous and 
hysterical complaints. In 

is not so frequently employed, tiTough I think 
I have observed good effects from it in spasmo- 
dic complaints, and some practitioners speak 
highly its virtues. It is said to be servicea- 
ble in TOstinate coughs, or thickness of wind, 
flatulent colic, and locked-jaw. It appears to 
be more efficacious when joined with ammonia, 
in the form ofy'a’tid spirit of’ ammonia^ a pre- 
paration kept in the shops. The dose of assa 
feetida is from two drams to h.alf an ounce or 
more; it is generally joinetl with galbanum, 
ammoniacum, opium, &c. When employed 
as an expectorant, squ'iU is an useful addi- 
tion. 

The dose of the foetid spirit of ammonia is 
from one ounce to one and a half ounce. 

ASTRINGENTS. Medicines that diminish 

tempts that may he made to cure the glanders, it should be 
given in very small doses, and reduced to the state of a very 
tine powder by rubbing it a considerable time in a mortar, 
with about ten times its weight of super- tartrate of potash. 
One grain ^ thus prepared and mixed with tl»e horses corn, 
may be given three times a day, and continued until some 
etfeet has been produced upon the stomach or bow'els^ or 
until the disease is removed for which it is employed. 
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oi' suppress unnatural or increased evacuations, 
such as diarrhcca, diabetes, 

It is commonly supposed that astringents net 
mechanically, by conslringing or condensing ‘ 
the solids. »-'^''his opinion, however, does not 
appear to be well founded, since opiurny whicli 
is in many cases the most powerful remedy in 
morbid evacuations, does not possess those prin- 
ciples which are said to constitute astringency, 
which are the gtdlic add, and tanniny but in an 
inconsiderable proportion. 

Medical writers generally class the prepara- 
tions of iron, copper, zinc, and lead, with 
astringents : these, however, have not been 
found very 4 iseful as internal remedies in the 
horse; and whenever they prove serviceable, it 
is in cases of debility, in which tonics are re- 
quired. 


Astringents, for diarrhcca. 

No. 1. Opium dr. to 1 dr. 

Ginger th*. 

Prepared chalk . . 3 dr. 

Flour 2*dr. 

Mix into a ball with treacle, syiTtp, or honey 
for one dose. 

No. 2. Gum kino 2 dr. 

• Aromatic powder 1^ dr. 
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Flour ^ Jr 

Castile soap ^ . 2 Jr. 

Honey enough to ^rni the ball, for one Josl*. 
Mix. 

Astringent Bale, for digJ’Ws. 

Opium ^ Jr. 

Powdered ginger ........ 2 di*. 

Powdered oak bark I oz. 

To be given in a pint of -oak l>ark JccpctioR, 
Kxternal Astringent Powoers. 

No. ]. Powdered alum 4 oa. 

Armenian bole 1 oz.— Mix. 

No. 2. White vitriol 2 ofi. 

Flowers of zinc I oz^. — Mix. 

Lotions. 

No. .3. A strong goulnrd mixture. 

No. 4. A .solution of blue vitriol. 

No. 5. Muriate of iron J oz. 

Watca* 8 oz.— Mix. 

Ointments. 

No. 1. Vcnioe turpentine 4 oz. 

Hog’s lard 6 oz. 

To be melted over a slow iiro,' and when rather 
cool, but while it is liquid, add sugar of lend 
finely powdered, two ounces. Stir the mix- 


ture until it is cold. 

No. 2. Hog’s lord 4 oe. 

©d of rosemary 2 dr. 


Hnelypo^dered white lead V, dr. — ]^^Ix, 
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Remark , — ^The astringent powders and oint- 
ments are designed chiefly as remedies for the 
greascy after the inflammation of the part has 
been in gijeat measure, removed by proper poul-. 
tices: but 4he ointment is applicable 'Only to 
those idceraEions or cracks, which are so often 
an effect of that disease.’* 

• ASTRINGENTS. Medicinn that diminish in«reasied 
evacuations, as those of dung or urine in the diseases 
named diarrhoea and diabetes: they are employed also for 
the cure of bloody urine, and sometimes externally to heal 
wounds, or put a stop to that discharge from the heels, term- 
ed grease, as well as to heal those painful sores or cracks 
with which that part is often alTccted in winter. 

jiddilional Receipts for internal jistrin gents* 

For diabetes, or an excessive discharge of urine: 


No. I. Catechu, or kino S Co 4 dr. 

Powdered ginger lto2 cIi*. 

— gentian 2 to 3 dr. 

Opium i dr. 

Oil of caraways 20 drops. 

Syrup enough to form the ball. One dose. 

No. 2. Opium ^ dr. to 1 dr* 

Ginger 1 to 2 dr. 


Cinchona, or Peruvian bark o 

or when that cannot be had, > 1 oz. or more, 
powdered oak bark ) 

To be mixed with a decoction of oak bark, or a strong 
infusion of camomile flowers, and given as a drench. Either 
of these may he given early in the morning, and repeated at 
night, sfaimld it be found necessary* The mineral tonics have 
been recnnklNHNlcd In diabetes, especially sulphate of cop- 
per (bine vMflol), tvhich 1 have been informed has in several 

D 
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BALAUSTINE FLOWERS. The flowers 
of the pomegranate, a weak astringent. (See 
Pomegranate. ) 

cases beea found an effectual remedy for diabetes* The 
dusCy about oue dranii Joined with other t on cordials, or 
astringents, such as cascarilla or cinchona bark, or the com- 
mon cordial ball. The effect of these medicines is considera- 
bly promoted by a nutritious diet, moderate exercise, and 
good grooming* <Sce vol. i.) Astringents must be em- 
ployed with much caution in diartJicea^ especially in horses. 
In these animals it is generally occasioned by bad hay or 
oats, and may be corrected by altering the diet. In horses 
of weak constitutions it may be brought on by drinking too 
freely of very cold water. In such cases the remedy is ob- 
vious. In general the diarrhoea of horses may be stopped by 
attention to these circumstances, especially if assisted by 
gruel made of arrow root or wheat flour; and it is only after 
this has failed that astringents should be resorted to. The 
diarrhcca of cattle is of a more formidable nature, and gene- 
rally proves incurable, unless the animal is sheltered from 
the weather, and fed partly or wholly on wholesome nutritious 
food. (See vol. 4.) The astringents most useful in the 
diarrhoea of cattle are cutecliit, kino, oak baric, pomegra- 
nate bark, with aromatics and opium, Joined with a nutri- 
tious diet. Piuretics have been prescribed, such us turpen- 
tine, which probc'ibly may be advantageously Joined with 
tonics or cordials. Astringents are often required as exter- 
nal applications, as in grease, and troublesome scares about 
the heels or other parts, or thrushes of the frog. For such 
purposes finely powdered alum, either alone or mixed with 
pipeclay, or bole-armenic may be used, or sulphate of 
zinc or copper, finely powdered and mixed with pipecla^', 
clialk or bole; or dissolved in water or vinegar. These 
astriogenU may be occasionally mixed with lard or w^ax oinU 
fiieut, in which case tWby should be reduced to a very fine 
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BALLS. Medicine is most commonly given, 
to horses in the form of a ball or bolus, the size 

po^viler. .Relate of lead |(sugar of lead) is an excellent 
astringent Ijr external use, ivhether dissolved in water or 
diluted with'vioegar or spirit, and employed as a lotion ; or 
with lard or other unctuous substances, and used as an oint« 
ineiit. (See Acetate of Lead*) Thongli the sulphate of cop* 
per (blue vitriol) is named here as an astringent, it may be 
rather considered an escharotic or mild caustic when used 
alone externally ; but it may be so weakened by dilution as to 
become an astringent and when sufilciently weakened with 
water, ma^^ be applied even to the eyes* (See Copper.) 
Sulphate of zinc (white vitriol or coppera-;) is also an use- 
ful astiingeiit wlien rendered mild by wiixture with water or 
unctuous sub^tauces, such as lard ; but alum is still milder, 
and may be used as an astringent in powder* Sulphate of 
iroi» (’M'cen coppj‘ras or vitriol) isa powerful astringent, and 
someiiine-^ u:.<ed infernally as a tonic. 'J’iie dose from one to 
two, or three drains. It is seldom employed externally, and 
then in solution onlv- J'’rom the foregoing f>I)servations it 
will be seen tliat tlie distinction betwctui tonics and astriii. 
gent^s is not very clearly marked. The inode of operation of 
astringents on the living body has been erroneously sujiposed 
h> be Hiinilar to that by which dead nniinal fibres are eon- 
sfringed and condeii.sed. That property of vegetables which 
is (enned asfringency, as it relates to d^ad aiiimal matter, 
results from a ]u'culiar principle termed l>y chemists tannin^ 
am! the gallic acid. The former is remarkable for its strong 
attraction for animal gelatine, and the latter for striking a 
black colour with the snifft of iron. Jlut increa.sed evaciia- 
tioiis or a discharge of matter nr other fluid from the skin or 
from sores do not depend merely upon miH'hanical laxity of 
llie solid*, nor does the process by wliicli they are restrained 
resemble that by which dead animal matter is consfringed or 
condensed an in tanning hides. Avtringeney therefore in ii 
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of wliicli should not exceed that of a hen’s egg. 
Though named a 6a/l, it is /i^encrally rolleil up 
in a cylindrical form^ about one inch in diame- 
ter, and two and a half in length ; bu^ the form 
of an egg, perhaps, is preferable.>4TliGre is 
sometimes difficulty in giving *balls, without 
using the instrument termed a balling iron : but 
there arc sbme hors^ that will not take a ball 
by any other means. In giving a ball, the 
liorse’s tongue is drawn out on the off or right 
side, and held firmly with the left hand, while 
with the right the ball is quickly passed over 
the tongue into the pharynx, or top of the gul- 
let: the moment the fight hand is withdrawn 
from the mouth the tongue is let loose, and the 
ball generally swallowed. 'I'he balling iron is 
so contrived as to keep the mouth opc'n, while 
the ball is forced into the throat; it is then im- 
mediately withdrawn. 

incfliral sense is a peculiar power exerted upon living mat- 
ter by which inorditinte cvacuatiuns or discharges are re- 
strained or suppressed, in a manner with which we arc 
unactiuainted. Tftere are olher vegetables, besides liio.'jc 
above prescribed, that arc occasionally used as astringents, 
Snell are tonncnfil, bistr.rt, galls, madder, dragons blood, 
catechu, logwood, &e. each of which wHl be noticed under 
SU reitpective name. The tetin asiringeiii is often applied lo 
chose inedtcities or preparations that arc i|Upposcd to possess . 
the power of putting a stop to hsefiiorrhage or bleeding, ' 
either iateruuny or externally from woutids; these ill be . 
noticed ttuder the head 
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Balls should be made at the time they arc 
wanted ; as by keeping they often become so 
hard as bo almost insoluble in the stomach, 
sometimc| passing tfaroiigh the intestines uu-. 
changed :^by keeping they also lose •much of 
their strength,*particularly when the ingredients 
are evaporabJo iu the common temperature of 
the atmosphere, which is the case with camphor, 
ammonia, essential oils, &.c. But the most se- 
rious inconvenience which arises from giving 
balls that have been kept until they become very 
hard, is, that they are liable to stick in the 
throat or gullet, and thereby endanger the 
horse^s life: indeed, I have known horses dc^ 
stroyed in this way. 

When balls arc comjx>sed of very stimulating 
ingredients, the horse should drink a little water 
before they are given, to prevent too strong an 
action upon the stomach : it is better to give 
tlic water before the medicine, as a horse can 
seldom be induced to drink immediately afte,r. 

When arsenic, sublimate, or any of those 
corrosive medicines are given, a considerable 
quantity of water-gruel or decoction of liiiseerl 
should be given . before the ball. Balls cannot 
be conveniently given unless wrapped up in 
papcfr: but for this purpose the softest and 
thinnest should be chosen. 

The balling iron is to be carefully covered 
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with clolh or listing to prevent the mouth from 
being bruised by it. In holding the tongue with 
tJie left hand while the ball is introdii\|^cd, great 
care is required, as tlfe rough and violent man- 
ner in w])ich this is sometimes done,** often in- 
jures the tongue or lacerates the, under part of 
it, named the bridle. The muscles by which 
swallowing is elfccted may also be seriously in- 
jured in this way. In violent colds, strangles, 
&c. there is often so much soreness of the 
throat as to render swallowing very painful and 
difficult ; in such cases neither balls nor drenches 
should be given, as they arc sure to do mischief 
by irritating the throat, and may even suffocate 
die animal by getting into the whidpipe. (See 
Drenches.) An instrument has been contrived for 
introducing balls into the moutli, and is sold at 
the veterinary instrument-maker’s, Long, Hol- 
born, London. 

'When a ball is found to exceed the proper 
size, it should be divided and given at twice, 
as much injury has been done by giving balls 
loo large, especially when they have become 
dry and haril, or wrappetl in thick paper. I 
have known two horses killed in, this way. In 
making balls, the dry ingredients should lie 
linc ly powdered and well mixeil; the liquid for 
forming them into balls should be adapted to 
the uuturc of the other ingredients. WJien 
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a ball Contaihs any acrid, or very power- 
ful ingredientj such as sublimate or arsenic, 
flour and/ paste may be employed for mix- 
ing it uji^ and a sn^ali hran mash should bq 
given a liftle before or after it. After ^ving a 
ball, grooms »sometimes press or pinch the 
throat for the purpose of making the horse 
swallow it; but this should never be donei as 
it is apt to excite coughing, by which swallow- 
ing is prevented. The only thing necessary 
after the hand is withdrawn is to keep the 
mouth shut, and press the nose downwards, in 
a moderate degree, towards the chest. Pre- 
vious to the composition of a medicine it is 
necessary to reflect, arid consider whether its 
operation is required on the stomach, the ali- 
mentary part of the intestinal canal, or the 
large intestines. If in the stomach a drench is 
the best form ; if on the alimentary canal or 
small intestines, a soft ball, containing a small 
quantity of potash or soda, should be preferred 
unless there is any ingredient in the ball which 
renders an alkali improper, or as Dr. Paris 
would say, an incompatible ingredient. There 
is a quality in potash which may be considered 
an inconvenience, but it is really an advantage; 
a ball so composed would continue soft, and if 
kept would become too soft by the moisture 
which the potash would attract, therefore it 
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mast be given soon after it is made. In form- 
ing a cathartic, soap is the best article that can 
be employed, provided it is not an iii&Smpatilde 
ingredient, and tlie ball for this purpc^ may be 
made more solid tlian the former. Shch Imlls, 
if kept some time, may be given without that 
danger which attends the ^hibiticm of old or 
hard ccndial or diuretic balls, which do not 
contain soap or potash. Balls which are in- 
ttmded to be kept scnne time, such as diuretics, 
should always be fiaraned with soap, which may 
be made into a soft mass, with a little water 
and oil. Balls made with rosin or tuipentinc, 
nitre, &c. or cordial balls made with syrup, 
and kept to become hard, arc not only liable to 
remain in the caecum or blind gut, causing the 
conglutination of the earthy matter contained 
in the excrement, or serving as a nucleus for 
it, and producing the large stones sometimes 
found in that part ; they are liable also to stick 
in the esophagus or gullet, and so low do^vn, 
that is within the cavity of the chest, as to re- 
main undiscovered, and cause the animal’s 
death. I have met with such cases,- and was 
not aware of the circumstai^ till after the 
horse’s death, when I discovea'ed the ball wrap- 
ped in brown pi^r and firmly lodged in the 
^ower part of the esophagus. In the three cases 
I have seen, the ball was of the cordial kind, and 
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twc^of them wrapped in brown paper : in one 
of Jdiem sulphur was on ingrecHent. ONao of 
thom weis lodged about the pharynx, and pr^* 
dueed a inflammation of the windpipe and 
lungs. Tl^ is horse w^S labouring under a se-. 
vpre ofitarrnnl affection at the time the ball was 
given, attended# probably, vrith sore throat, in 
whic& case no , attempt should ever be made to 
give: cither balls or drenches# In the other two 
cases the balls were lodged in the lower, part of 
the esophagus. Tlio sympUmis were those of 
choking, forminating in suflbeation. In one 
case the appetite and power of swallowing con- 
tinued until the upper or all that part of the 
esophagus that could be Iblt, in the neck was 
distended with masticated food, as if it had 
been raiuincd into it, so that the animal was at 
length suflbcatccl. It has been observed, that in 
iTHiking a cathartic bally soap is the best thing 
that can be employed fi>r giving it that form : 
such balls are not required to act until they get 
into the caecum ; and if properly formed with 
soap, and given when the stomach is empty, 
they will generally arrive at tliot jiart uncUs- 
solved, I'liero they wUl gratlually undeigo 
sohitiem, and produce that effect which catliar- 
ticsi/ arc!>ex|K;cted< to jrroduc^ a complete dis- 
charge of the faefces.. Thus will the liver and 
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the spleen bo purged of their impurities, and a 
healthy state of the digestive organs produced; 
for the spleen, as well as the liver, is a depura- 
tor of the blood, and that 1 believ^is its only 
office, and a very important one it b, for it is 
an auxiliary to the liver. Cathartic^ then are 
the balls which arc re<jiurcd to yet oil the large 
intestines only, of which, in the horse, the 
cmcuin is an important one (I’or it is not a se- 
cond stomach as some authors have imagincil, 
and I formerly believed it to be), and not on the 
stomach and aLhiteiildrij canal, as 1 have stated 
in former editions of this book, and in the iirst 
volume. C'athartic drenches, if this opinion 
be correct, must be improjicr. Kelieetious 
upon this subject, if assisted !)y careliil observa- 
tion on tile effi ets ol' the medicines geneially 
eni})loycd, may leail practitioners to the ojiinion 
that the only usei’ul medicim's are those which 
dejiurate the blood, and give vigour to the mus- 
cular system. 

BALSAMS. Balsams are generally iJuid, 
of various degrees ol thickness, odorous, and 
combustible: they resemble resins, being so- 
luble in spirit of wine; and when thus dissolv- 
ed, impart to water a sweellsli taste, and a 
milky appearance. 

Balsa.^!, Anouyne, or Bate’s Anodyne Bal- 


sam. 
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Tvhitc soap . . . . ^ * 4 oz. 

Camphor 2 oz. 

Opium 1 oz. 


f *■ 

{pil of rosemary . . oz. 

Rectified spirit . 2 pints, for strains. . 
Balsam of Canada is a very pure* kind of 
turpentine; ami though preferred on this ac-^ 
count to Venice and common turpentine, is un- 
necessary in veterinary medicine, being very, 
expensive; whereas Venice turpentine is much 
clieaper, and I believe equally efficacious. 

Canada Balsam is a strong diuretic in the dose 
of one ounce or more ; in smaller doses it has 
been recommended in chronic cough, and dis- 
eases of the lungs. 

B vlsam r)F CoPAiiiA, or Capivif, possesses 
no:iii 3 ' the same properties as the preceding. It 
lias been prescribed in the ilalident colic or 
gripes ; arul in chronic cough with good cifect. 

TJie tlose is about one ounce, or t\v<.> ounces^ 
or more. 

Bai.sam, FaiAF/'s or Traumatir, row named 
compound Tinct\«re of Benjamin, or Benzoin, 
is made in the following munne; ; 


Benzoin 3 oz. 

Storax balsam, strainetl . . 2 oz. 

Balsam of tolu 1 oz. 

Aloes i- oz. 

Rectified spirit 2 pints. 
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Macerate for fourteen days* and £ltrc or 
strain through blotting-paper. 

BaIiSam ow Gii^ad is nearly similar to the 
capivyt but mtM’e pleasant. Many vmucs have 
be^ attributed to these < balsams bf medical 
writers : 'they were supposed to heal ulceration 
of the lun^y kidneys, or other* intenial parts, 
and to be powerful corroborants. They do not 
a{^ear, however, to possess these qualities, nor 
do they seem to dtfifer much from turpentine in 
their cnedical virtues^ (See Tui^ntine.) 

Balsam op Peeo* This is of a different 
kind from the former balsams, being more sti- 
mulating, and better calculated as a remedy 
for obstinate coughs : it should be assisted^ 
however, by other expectorants, such as 
squills. 

The dose is from one to two drams. (Sec 
Bxpectorants and Pectorals.) It is sometimes 
used externally as an application to irritable 
ulcers. 

Balsam op Tolu. Tliis is generally in a 
solid form, of a light yellowish colour, and fra- 
grant odour : it is used for the some purposes 
as the balsam of Peru, in doses from one to two 
drams. 

Balsam of Sulphur. This is made by boil- 
ing sulphur and olive oil, until they are united: 
they from a dark-coloured mass rather like 
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trcii^e in appearance, but more tenacious, and 
of a very disagreeable odour. 

Balsam, of sulphur is used as an txpcdordnt ; 
but farriers frequently employ it in recent in- 
flammatory coughs, which is highly improper. 
It may be useful, howeverr, in chrojtic coughs. 

The dose is’from half an ounce ^ one ounce, 
mixed with anise or liquorice powder. 

BARBADOES TAR is a bituminous sub- 
stance, brought from the island of Barbadocs. 
It is nearly of the colour ami consistence of 
common tar, but smells dilfcrently, and its co- 
lour approaches more to brown. It has a con- 
siderable diuretic power, and is said to be use- 
ful in chrouit coughs* Farriers frequently use 
it for this purpose ; but by giving it indiscrimi- 
nately they often do mischief. They also em- 
ploy it as an external remedy in strains and 
bruises, generally dissolved in oil of turpentine 
and oil of elder. 

BARBADOES ALOES. (See Aloes, Bar- 
badoes.) 

BARILLA. The name of a sea plant, from 
the aslics of which mineral alkali, or soda, is 
obtained in an impure state. (See Alkalies.) 

BARK, PERUVIAN (CINCHONA), or 
Je^itd Bark, Though in the human subject bark 
IS an us^ul tonic and febriftige medicine, it has 
no very ranadtable e^Ct on the horse. I have 
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seen it do good, however, in gangrene, or jr.c>x- 
tification of the external parts, when mixed 
with opium and ginger. It is serviceable 
also in cases of debility, arising from large 
suppurations, and where „there is a copious 
discharge* of injatter. It may be empl<^ed like- 
wise in dvaHjf^teSi a disease consisting in an ex- 
cessive discharge of urine. 

The dose is IVom six drams to one ounce and 
a half or two ounces. 

There arc three sorts of bark : the pale or 
Jesuits' f the red, and the yellow. I’he first is 
considered the best, and is most connuouly 
used; but the othci’s do not greatly differ in 
their effects. Oak bark would, probably be 
found an useful substitute for Peruvian bark. 
By boiling bark in water a considerable lime, 
its virtues are said to be considerably dimi- 
nished.* 

♦ Gray in his Supplement to ihc Pliarniacopcnias, after 
desrribtn^ several species of bark, obscM ves, most of rlichc 
l)ark.^, as soon as they come out of the merchants lianclS| arc 
sold by the drug<;is(s under three or four iiaine.s only, viz. — 
1st. Peruvian, K»*cy or pale bark; ‘2d* yellow bark; ‘Id. 
red bark ; 4lh. St. Luria bark ; each of which is distin- 
gni.slied into quilled bark, or that taken oil* the sinalter 
branches, or fr<»ni the younger trees, rolled up like cinna- 
mon with i!ie outer coat not lakcMi off ; and tli large tlat 
pieces w ith or w ithout (he milcr coat.” (See also ThomstniV’ 
Ltriidoii I)ispcn^alot'v.) 

The bark of ccrlatn tree:} has been proposed as a 
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-HARLEY is sometimes used as food for 
horses; but is less fit for that purpose than oats 
or beans I have known it tried as a substitute, 
for the former, w'hcn it was found difficult of 
digestion, and prodHCtiife of many complaints*; 
if horscsj however, be accustoineil to* it gradu- 
ally, it proves very nutritious and useful. 

- Boiled barley is recommended by Gibson as 
nutritious food, easy of digestion, and fit for 
sick or convalescent horses. Barley-water, 
sweetened, may be found an useful drink in 
levers, or may be employed as a vehicle for 
cooling meilicinc, such ns nitre. It is made by 
boiling pearl barley for two or three hours in 
water. A nutritious gruel may be made with 
barky nic;il, though jierhaps inferior to that 
made with oat-meal or wlicat flour. (See Re- 
storatives aiK 1 G. uel.) 

BAllY'l’A, Barytes, or terra pondei'osa, or 
niarmor nietallicum. Min-iute of baryta has 
been emiiloyed in human medicine as a tonic, . 
but it has not yet been introduced into veteri- 
nary i)ractice. It appears to possess consi- 

siibstifiitr fnr (!u! Peruvian or Ciiicliona bark, but none of 
them seem to liave aiiswcreil tlie jjur]»j>.*:e in Imnirin medicine. 
For veteriiinry j>urj)Oiics the oak bark is more likely to prove 
useful as a tonic than any otlitu, (see Tonics,) and may i>ro- 
babiy brt substituted for Cinchona, \v ilIi;;ood t llVct, n licii 
'fhcpi icc of the latter prevents its bcin^ .employed. 
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derablc power, being considered poisonoas.ihx 
large doses, and should therefore be used 
tiously. 

B ASlLICUMt or basiliconf a digestive oiist- 
ment, composed of rosin, bee’s wax, and oliye 
oil, of eadh equal parts. It is nownanjied oint-> 
merit of yellow rosin. By adding to it a little 
oil of turpentine and verdigris it may be em-’ 
ployed as a digestion for horses. (See Diges* 
lives.) 

BATHING. A remedy soldoni employed 
in the diseases of horses. I once saw an oba,i- 
nate case of costiveness removed by driving the 
animal into a river. It is said, that lameness, 
arising from strains, may be cured making 
the horse swim 5 but I am incUnc<l to doubt the 
efficacy of this practice. The warm bath Avould 
probably be found useful in some cases, and 
appears to be uscxl in the French veterinary 
cxilleges. (See vol, i. Prefiice to the 12th Edi- 
tion.) 

BAY TREE. The leaves and berries of the 
bay tree are employed in veterinary medicine. 
The former as an ingredient inthe decoction for 
fomentations ; the latter as a cAomachici^ and as 
an ingredient in that ancient, butktillTclcbmtcd, 
stoniachic powder, named diapente dr diapenty. 
(See Stomachics.) 
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BDELLIUM. A gum resin not un- 
like mj'rrli, but weaker. 

BEANS are often used as an artick^ of diet. 
If given moderately to Korses that work hardy* 
theyprov^ extremely useful and invigorating; 
but to such as are not much worked tltey often 
do isarray by disposing the system to inftamma- 
tory complaints. Beans should be bruised or 
ground, being more easy of digestion in that 
state. There is a bean bran sold by millers, 
the fine flour being used aometimes in bread, 
which makes a good feed when mixed with 
oats. 

BEER OR ALE. An useful vehicle for 
cordials and tonics, and when mild and per- 
fectly free from harshness or acidity, is of itself 
a good cordial, especially when given warm 
with a little grated ginger. It may be given also 
with oatmeal or wheat flour gruel as a restora- 
tive, when a horse is exhausted by fatigue and 
long fasting. (See Gruel and Restoratives.) In 
colic, gripes, or fret, when medicines cannot be 
procured, warm ale with a little gin, or other 
^irit, and ^nger may be given. 

BEE’S WAX. See Wax. 
Blg^LLADONNA, DaADiiV Night Shaue. 
A ’jxiwerful narcotic. The extract of BcUa- 
aonna is sometimes applied to the eye to cure 
a morbid contraction of the iris, or rather of its 
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circular fibres. (See vol. i. ; also the Author’s 
Veterinary I3ictionary, article Eye.)^ 

BENZOIN, OR Gum Benjamin. A con- 
crete resinous substaiice pf a yellowish colouri 
inclining to pink, and variegated with small 
•^hite masses. By exposure to <n strong heat, 
it gives out an extremely light flowery substance, 
which is termed flowers of Benjamin. This is 
beautifully white and fragrant, and used in me- 
dicine in coughs, and other complaints of tlie 
lungs. In veterinary medicine neither the resin 
nor flower are employed, nor do I know any 
disease in which they are likely to be of use. 

The former is an ingredient in the traumatic 
or Fryar’s balsam, now called compound tino. 
ture of Benjamin ; and the latter is employed 
in making paregoric elixir, or camphorated 
tincture of opium. 

BEZOAR stone is found in the stomach 
or gall bladder of certain animals. It was 
Ibrmcrly esteemed as a cordial, but is not now 
used. 

. BIRTH WORT. This root, though formerly 
celebrated, is now rarely employed. Farriers 
sometimes use it as a stimulant and tonic, but 
it is now superseded by moi’e valuable medi- 
cines. (Sec Tonics.) 

BISTORT. The roots of this plant are 
considered the most powerful of the vegetable 
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astringents : they liavc been rccomnieiuled as a 
sly pin, to restrain liajinorrluif^es, but ought 
never to bo depended upon for tliis purpose. 
Many iuuigiuary virti^ps Imve been attributed to , 
this plant : perhaps as a powerful astringent it 
may be useful iu certain cases of diarrhoea, par- 
ticularly that to which horned cattle are subjccU 
The dose is I'rom half an ounce to one ounce, 
and may be given cither in powder, or boiled in 
water and made into a drench. 

BITTER APPLE. See ColocynUn 
BITTERSWEET. Woody Night Shade. 
Diuretic and narcotic. 

BITTER WOOD, See Quassia and Gen- 
tian, 

BITTUMEN MINERAL OILS. Certain 
inflammable substances are thus named^ obtained, 
from tlie mineral kingdom, among which arc 
Barbadoes tar. Naphtha, Amber, &c. 

BLEEDING. This operation is frequently 
reijuircd in the diseases of horses ; and if em- 
ployetl seasonably, and to a sufllcicnt extent, is 
the most ellicacious remedy we are acquainted 
with. When a horse appears dull and heavy, 
and indiirercnt about his food, by bleeding we 
t)ften prevent a fever. If a hoi’se is bled at the 
t;ounnencement of a cold, the complaint gene- 
rally proves moderate, and of short continuance. 
In all cases of internal inflammation, or syinp-. 
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tomatic iever, bleeding' is the most csseatial re- 
medy, provided the operation bo^ performed at 
an early period, and the blood drawn in s»6i-« 
cient quantity., In 'isuck cases I haye oftm 
taken atray iiyo OF six quarts, and repeated the 
opemtioD tile ^mc or the ibllowing day when it 
appeared necessary, : • By Weeding eopioiwly at 
first,’ those formidable;, diseases are crashml at 
once ; whfie by adfiering tfa^n to ^proceed or 
become at all violent^ which they will do unless 
this practice is adc^ed (or if cmly a small quan..* 
tity of blood is drawn), they .generally prove 
fatal: nor will bleeding then beof any service. 

' BubrjeuntiO ' is either genm:al or local t . that is, 
it is done either so as to afiect the system in 
gen^a4 or a particular part only. For general 
bleeding, the jugular or neck vein is most con- 
vmient. 

When the vein is firmly pressed with the 
fingers of the left hand, the blood is prevented 
from descending, and that part of the vein 
which is above the fingers is considerably dis- 
tended, and becomes very conspicuous. Iti.tliis 
state it may be easily opened with a lancet held 
in the right band.^ The vein will continue to 
bleed as long as the pressure below is continued. 

Farriers bleed willi a fleam, which, -though 
apparently a clumsy method of operating* . is- 
certamiy safer in unskilful hands. In topical 
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Ixleedingf a vein is chosen as near, as possible to 
the fU^ctet^ part, or the vessels covering the part 
tufO opened : in the inflanirhation of the eye, for 
example, it is done by tc&rifying the inner sur- 
ibce of the cye^lid, or by evening a small veki 
which is easily seen: going fitom ihe inner corner 
et* tho eye towards ^ nose. 

A graduated tin vessel capable of containingsix 
or seven quarts, is very convenient for thepurpose 
of receiving the blood j evciy pint being marked 
on the inside of the vessel, so that tlie quantity 
of blood that is taken off may be exactly known. 
The blotul should always be preserved, that wc 
may judge from its appearance of tbe'maturc of 
the disease, and whether it is proper or not to 
repeat the operation. When it continues fluid 
a considerable time, it denotes an inflammatory 
state of the system. Should a whitish or light 
buff-coloured jelly appear on its suiiace, after 
it has coagulated or settled^ and shouM this jelly 
be of considerable thickness, rather firm, not 
easily penetrated by the finger, we may be satis- 
fied that tl>e horse’s complaint is inflammatory ; 
that bleeding was a proper remedy ; and that, 
if the symptoms continue^ the operation may 
be rcpcMed with advantage: but if the blood 
coagulates' quickly, is uniformly of a dark liver 
colour, looso and easily Inroken, with a consider- 
able quantity of neater upon its surface dsaiotes. 
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debility, and shows that the disease arises from 
a weakness of the system ; that instead of hleeJ- 
mgt tonic and cordial medicines are to be em- 
' ployed, with every thing tl*at may tend to restore 
the animal’s strength. 

In order to judge correctly'by the appear- 
ance of the blood, it should be drawn from a 
large orifice, and not suffered to run down the 
sides of the vessel which receives it. ‘The first 
quantity that is drawn should be put aside for 
examination, and not shaken or disturbed in 
any way until it has perfectly coagulated. 

When bleeding is employed as a prcv’cntive, 
or in anjT slight complaints, Irom two to throe 
quarts may be taken off, according to the horse’s 
strength and condition; but in cases of internal 
inflammation or fever, a more copious evacua- 
tion is necessary. 

When horses are taken frojn cam]> or grass, 
and put into warm stables, they are veiy sub- 
ject to inflammatory complaints and dangerous 
fevers : under those circumstances, moderate 
bleeding now and then will prevent such dis- 
eases. IIoi •ses that are getting into condition, 
as it is termed, are liable to similar disorders, 
unless moderate bleeding is occasionally em- 
ployed. I am inclined to believe, however, that 
it is a bad practice to bleed often upon trifling 
occasions ; it is liable to induce a plethora or 
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fulness of habit, whereby a liorso is rendered 
more suscc^itible of disease than he would other- 
wise be. Moderate purging and regular exer- 
cise, with a proper r^ulation of diet and tern-' 
perature, jire fully adequate to the prWention 
of disease on llmsc occasions ; but these are too 
often neglected. 

. It has been asserted that it is seldom iieces-, 
sary to pin up the orifice, which is made in the 
skin by bleeding. I grant there is not often any 
danger to be apprehended from its bleeding 
again ; but unless it is pinned up, that is, unless 
the li})s of the wound are brought into contact, 
and kept in that situation, by passing a pin 
through the edges of the skin, and, twisting a 
little tow round it, as is generally done by far- 
riers, inflammation and swelling will sometimes 
take place in the wound, and matter will form in 
consequence. The fleam has been found upon 
many occasions, particularly for opening the 
neck vein, a better instrument than the lancet : 
the latter makes an orifice in the skin, scarcely 
larger than the vein ; and as the horse is gene- 
rally a little restless, the blood soon gets be- 
tween the skin and the vein, plugging up the 
orifice in the latter, and sometimes dilFusing it- 
self in the cellular membrane, so as to cause a 
. swelling. The lancet, however, in skilful hands 
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is a neater method) and more convenient for 
horses that are very shy and difficult to be bled 
in the common way. I have before endeavoured 
to show the advantage ()f early and copious 
bleeding in the fevers of horses* whether simple 
or symptomatic. (See vol. i.,. Slewing and 
Fevers.) 

I think it necessaiy* however* to repeal that 
it is the most important remedy we can employ 
on these occasions* and may be carried to the 
extent of five or six quarts* or even seven in 
large strong horses* with the best effect. The 
practice of bleeding moderately in fevers is highly 
to be reprobated : it raises for a short time de- 
lusive hopes of a recovery* but scarcely ever 
proves effectual. I do not mean to recommend 
such plentiful bleeding on every occasion* or 
when a horse is merely affected with a catarrh 
or cold ; it is only proper in cases of fever, de- 
pending either upon internal inflammation, upon 
an undue determination of blood to the interior 
parts of the body* or upon general inffamma- 
tion. The disease ternti^ mad staggers must 
be included* that is inflammation of the brain. 

BLISTERS. This term is applied to medi- 
cines that inflame the skin* and cause watery 
bladders to rise upon its surface : the most use- 
ful of this kind is the cantharis* or Spanish fly, 
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which f<y?tas trhe principal ingredient in all ouf 
blisters.* ^^^here are many others, howeverj 
which are generally mixed with it as auxilia* 
ries i among these arg hdieborey euphorblumy 
ttitpentinoj &c. 

BlisteiIs are of great me in veterinary medi- 
cine : they are extremely efhcacious in dispers-^ 
ing’callous swellingSj the consequence of strains, 
tmnsi^i &e*‘ 

In inflammation of parts remote from the 
surface, they are of great service. When the 
internal parts of the foot are inflamed, relief is 
generally obtained liy blistering the pastern, 
provided the subordinate Or auxiliary remedies 
arc not omitte<l, such as paring the sole, soaking 
the horny part of the foot in warm water, or 
applying a poultice to it, and giving a dose of 
physic. 

Blistering is employed also , for curbs, wind- 
gallsi spauins, &c. It is serviceable also in 
inflammation of the internal organs. When 
the lungs are inflamed, for example, by blister- 
ing the sides cxtensiid^y, we lessen the deter- 
mination of blood tc^'* the diseased part, and 
thereby aflbrd great relief. (See vol. 1.) 

Broken knees, unless skilfully treated, fre^ 
quently leave a callous swelling on the part f 

, « The Spanish fly is now named /yUa vcsiciitpria by the 
London College^ 1820. 

K 
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for the removal of which, blistering ifnonld aJ- 
waj's be employed. When blisters ajoe properly 
matle, and free from any caustic ingredients, 
. such as sublimate, vftri(\Uc acid, &c., there is 
no danger of destroying the hair ; and if the 
first blistering does not prove .cffecfual, it may 
be repeated until the desired clTect is produced. 

Befoi-e a blister is applied, the hair should 
be closely cilt olf, or even- shaved off, if the 
situation of the diseased part will admit of its 
being done without wounding the skin ; but 
good scissars, or shears, if skillfully used, will 
answer the purpose sufficiently. If the skin is 
scurfy it may be washed witli fianncl, soap, and 
warm watei*, and be made perfectly dry before 
the blister is applied. In some situation the 
hair may be carefully burnt off with a candle ; 
but this should be done by pers^?ns accustomcil 
to that operation, which in stable language is 
termcil singeing .* in blistering the throat, in 
waggon hoi-ses, this is a good method of re- 
moving the hair. Blisters are generally em- 
ployed in the form of ointment, but on some 
occasions they are preferred of a thinner con- 
sistence, or in the foiyn of liniment, or even still 
thinner or more fluid, and arc then named li- 
quid blisters. Formulie, or receipts for each of 
these, arc subjoined. ' Though a variety of in- 
gredients arc generally used in blisters, I be- 
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icve tlia^tlie cantliaris or Spanish fly is the 
best; and^ not injured by long keeping or 
adulterated, is the only blistering ingredient re- 
quired for common purposes. (See Spanish 
F/ies.) 

Blister Ointment. 

No. 1. Hog’s lard 4 o/. 

Oil of turpentine ... 1 oz. 

Powdered cantharides 1 oz. — Mix. 

Melt the lard by a gradual heat ; remove it 
from the fire, and stir in the turpentine, then add 
the cantharides, and continue stirring until 
it is cold. 

^J'o. 2. Hog s lard 6^ oz. 

Oil of rosemary -i- oz. 

Oil of origanum ........ 2 dr. 

Sublimate (dissolved in 2 ■) ^ 
dr. of muriatic acid . 

I’owdered cantharides .... 6 dr. 

Mix as above. 

No. 3- Oil of turpentine 2 oz. 

Sulphuric acid, by weight 1 oz. 

Mix cautiously, under a chimney, or in the 
open air, and' avoid the suffocating vapour 
which will arise. When pcrfectl}' united, add 
hog’s lai'd, from six to eight ounces, or more, 
according to the strength required. When a 
blister is wanted, take two oupces of this oint- 
ment and rub up with it from two to three or four 

E 2 
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drams of recently powdered cantharicV'S. This 
ointment may be made still stronger -by the ad- 
dition of a little calomel or sublimate at the 
time it is wanted, twit the latter must be used 
only in a small proportion, and with caution, 
as it is apt to ulcerate the skin and cause slough- 
ing, and a r 'rmanent blemish. It should 
therefore be applied to a small surlace only as 
in bone spavin or splent. Neither the cantha- 
rides nor the calomel, or sublimate, should be 
kept ready mixeil with the above ointment, as 
it is probable they would undergo some change, 
and be rendered inert after a little time. The 
above recipes may be varied by substituting 
mercurial ointment, or oil of bay, or any other 
unctuous suDstMiec for hog’s lai'd, or oil of 
origanum, for oil of turpentine. And if a 
more solid form is desired, it may be obtained 
by the addition of a little bee’s-wax, suet, or 
resin. 

Blistering Liniment. 


No. 1. Olive oil ...... .4 o/. 

Oil of turpentine 1 

Recently powdered^ from+ o«. to 1 oa 
cantharides J 

Mix. 

No. 2 . Olive oil 4 oz. 

Oil of turpentine 1 oz. 
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O^Cof rosemary, oil on 

origanum, and Ijquiti > of each 
an\ponia 

Recentlypowdored fcaxi- 
tharides 


■} 


1 oz. 


Mix. 


Liquid Bi-isfEt:. 


No. 1. Powdered canthai ioes. . . 1 oz 

P»oiling water b s<. fi; oz. 

Macerate for twentv-lonr hours, and u.en 
add rectified spirit ol‘ wim-, four ounces; cor- 
rosive sublimate (previousiy tlissolved in three 
or four drams of muriatic iieul), one dram. To 
be kept well corked for twi* <•! tbrec weeks be- 
fore ii is used, it may llu ri e e.dier strained 
through blotting paper and used as a transpa- 
rent tinct!ire, or merely shaken up and em- 


ployed as it is. 

No. 2. Rectified spirit 2 oz. 

Liquid ammonia 2 oz. 


Oil of turpentine, origanum, ot"! ^ 

rosemary (either) -» 

Powdered cantharides . ,6 dr. to 1 oz. 


Mix. 

After a blister has been applied to the legs or 
hocks, the litter should be removed, and the 
horse’s head should be confined or tied to the 
•rack to prevent his rubbing the part with ^^his 
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nose ; but this may be clone better b^ putting 
•what is termed a cradle or necklace* round his 
neck; lie may then be turned loos^rinto a box 
and exercise himself which is very desirable 
after blistering. It is necessary to keep the 
cradle on for about a fortnight, *is they arc 
apt to gnaw the part or injure the skin, when 
the effect of the blister is going off, and an 
itching chilly remains. 

The following is a convenient method of 
making a blister wdien the other ingredients 
cannot be obtained. Take of the blistering 
plaster, sold by druggists, two ounces, melt or 
rather soften it by a gentle heat, and mix with 
it oil of turpentine from half an ounce to one 
ounce. 

BLUESTONE. Beue Vitriol, Sulphate of 
Copper^ or Vilrvilated Copper. This is composed 
of oxyd of copper and sulphuric acid. It is 
extremely useful, as a mild caustic and deter- 
gent, and is, an excellent application to foul 
ulcers. The best method of usine hViie vitriol 
is ill a state of solution ; that is, put as much 
of it (in powder) into a pint of water as the lat- 
ter is capable of dissolving ; and to facilitate 
the solution, let the water be boiling hot ; this 
solution may bo used alone, or diluted with 
water, as the circumstances of the case may re- 
quire ; it may also be made stronger by the ad- 
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dition o'Ji^s/rofig nitrous acid, or sulphuric acid. 
When vitriol is used in substance, it should 
be finely \owdered, mixed with bole, and 
sprinkled oi'the ulcer. 

In bad broken knees, the ligaments are often 
wounded, “and there is generally some difficulty 
in healing the wound : in such cases, after the 
inflainmation has subsided, the solution of blue 
vitriol, may be applied hot, with good cflect. 

As an internal remedy, blue vitriol is said to 
possess a tonic power ; but it should be given 
cautiously. I once saw six ounces given to a 
glandered horse, by way of experiment: it soon 
destroyed the animal, by occasioning the most 
violent inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 
it a2)peared to have acted as a caustic on the 
former organ. 

In giving blue vitriol, I would recommend a 
very small dose at first, not more than one 
dram, or even half a drain, which might be 
given in the form of a ball, mixed w'ith flour 
and syrup.* 

* In the present edilion this article should have been no- 
ticed under the head sufpkatc of copper^ which is now the 
name of the preparation. Under the head Astringents it has 
been noticed as a remedy for diabetes; it has been pre- 
scribed *aIso in farcy, generally in conjunction with subli- 
mate or arsenic. I have been informed that it has been given 
W'ith good effect also in opthalmia or moon blindness, pro- 
• bably when that disease was attended with debility; but its 
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BOLE ARMENIC. A red clay, cpntaining 
a small proportion of oxide of iron, u)ften used 
by farriers as an astringent in diar^cea, or in 
bloody urine ; but it certainly doe^- no good in 
those complaints. It is*^ sometimes, however, 
serviceable as an application to ulcers, where 
the discharge is thin, and acrimonious. 

BORAX, when dissolved in water, is some- 
times applied to. the mouths of young horses that 
are inflamed by cutting teeth : I have found, 
however, that alum, which is much cheaper, is 
equally effectual. 

BOX. The leaves of box have been said to 
destroy worms ; but if really antheLmirdk, it is 
certainly too weak to deserve our attention. It 
may be given with the horse’s coim. It is said 
to have a purgative quality. 

BLUE OINTMENT. (Sec Mercurial Oint- 
ment.) 

BRAN. An useful article of diet for sick 
horses, and a preparative for purgative medi- 
cine or physic, as it is commonly termed. (See 

most common use is for external purposes, when it acts as a 
mild caustic, a determent or an astringent, according to the 
degree in which it is diluted or mixed, either with water, 
vinegar, diluted spirit or unctuous substances* With the 
latter it may be intimately incorporated by being finely pow- 
dered and well rubbed in a mortar, or by the assistance of 
heat* 111 this way a good digestive or detergent ointment 
may be formed. 
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Cathartics.) Such bran should be chosen as is 
sweet, free from any musty smell, which it 
generaJJ}' ^acquires by keeping, especially in 
damp plac.«. There is a superior kind of bran 
termed pormrd, which .should be preferred.. 
Bran mashes are made by pouring . boiling 
water on *bran, and letting it stand in a pail 
until sufficiently cool. 

Bran Water, or White Water, is made in 
the same manner, using only a larger propor- 
tion of water. Bran is of an opening quality, 
and therefore a proper diet for horses that 
have but little exercise, it may be occasionally 
mixed with oats or split beans. A fine flour is 
prepared from beans, leaving a nutritious kind 
of brau which is sold by millers. Bkan, with 
linseed powder or oatmeal, makes a good poul- 
tice. (See Poultice and Mashes.) 

BREAD. Bread, made from bean flour, 
oatmeal, &c. is sometimes prepared for horses 
in training them for racing or hunting. 

BRICKS, oil of. An old preparation dis- 
tilled from a mixture of hrickdust and olive oil, 
used formerly in strain^. Barbadoi^ tar di»- 
^Ived in oil of tdi^uwtine ia generally sold as 
such when it i« enquired fqr. 

15BIMSTONE. (See Sulphur.) 

SUQKSEAN. An useless plant; wd though 
valued formerly, is now scarcely ever employ^. 

* 5 
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BUCKTHORN. The juice of the berries of ' 
this plant is supposed to possess a jj^rgativo 
quality,’ and is generally made into aryrup with 
sugar, though furriers sometimes enji^loy it with 
.other purgatives : it -is qcrtainly useless as a 
medicine for horses. 

BURDOCK, a common plant, known by its 
burs. The leaves are said to be diuretic ; and 
are employed in making the green elder oint- 
ment, or Pompilion {Ung. Populeori)^ so much 
used by farriers. 

BURGUNDY PITCH. The inspissated 
juice of a species of fire-trcc : it somewhat re- 
sembles yellow resin, but it is less brittle and 
transparent. What wc coinmonly meet with 
in the shops, appears to be an artificial compo- 
sition. Burgjmdy pitch is often used by farriers 
in making duirges and strengthening plasters, 
also in some of their ointments. 

BURNT ALUM. (See Alum.) 

BUTTER OF ANTIMONY, or Muriate 
<)f Antimony. A dark-coloured liquid, posses- 
sing strong caustic powers, and composed of 
antimony and muriatic acid. 

It has been highly spoken of as a remedy for 
quittors and canker, and other ulcers of a 
similar kind : it is certainly a strong caustic, and 
may be employed in cases where such applica- 
tions are required. 
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There is somelVvwgpecuVvav, Y\ovfCvei'> in tins 
caustic i-^A/hich is, that by coming into contact 
with a i mist part, it is immediateJy decom- 
posed ; soVhat when applied to ulcers its action 
is of very snort dur^ion* 

CABBAGEITIEE BARK. This. is said to 
be a powerful anthelmintic in the liuinan body, 
and may therefore be worth a trial in veterinary 
medicine. The dose for a man is from one 
scruple to half a dram ; a horse would require, 
perhaps, three or four drams. 

CASEPUT OIL. An essential oil, of a 
highly .stimulating quality, somewhat resem- 
bling a mixture of oil of turpentine and camphor, 
but more fragrant and agreeable. Internally it 
is said to be diaphoretic and antispasmodic, but 
it is more commonly employed externally in ' 
rheumatic pains, strains, &c. It may be used 
alone or diluted with olive oil. A mixture of 
oil of turpentine, camphor, and oil of rose- 
mary is a good substitute for it. 

CALAMINE, or Lapis Calaminaris. An 
ore of ^inc, which when powdered, resembles 
a white earth inclining to a red colour. It is 
employed for the purpose of drying or healing 
ulcers which discharge a thin acrimonious mat- 
ter ; it is also mixed with hog’s lard, oil, and 
wax, so as to form an ointment, which is used 
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for the same purposes. This ointment, or ce- 
rate, is the celebrated Turner’s Cerate. 

CALAMUS AROMATICUS. ifl'eetFlag. 
The root is tonic and aromatic. 

CALOMEL, or SnJjmiiriate of Mercury^ or 
Quicksilver, is the most useful of the mercurial 
preparations, and composed of oxide* of quick- 
silver and muriatic acid. When prepared, it is 
a fine white powder, rather inclining to yellow, 
aud very ponderous. It is the most efficacious 
anthelmintic we are acquainted with (see An- 
thelmintics), and an excellent alterative. When 
a brisk purgative is wanted, calomel may be 
added to the common physic, which is com- 
posed chiefly of aloes. 

Though calomel possesses these useful quali- 
ties, it must be given with caution, and its 
effects carefully watched; as it sometimes acts 
very violently and unexpectedly on the stomach 
and bowels, and induces a dangerous degree of 
weakness. Salivation is sometimes the effect of 
calomel^ when given daily as an alterative, or 
as a remedy for farcy or mange; the mouth be- 
coming so sore, and the tongue so swollen, as 
to prevent the horse’s feeding. When these 
accidents occur', the medicine should be discon- 
tinued a short time, and the horse allowed to 
drink plentifully of water-gruel, linseed infu- 
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sion, or any other mucilaginous di'ink. When 
the bowf'^s are affected by it, opium is the best 
remedy, Should arrow-root gruel or wheat flour 
gruel pro\t'a ineffectual. In some cases, where 
it has produced grqgt irritation about the anuj 
or bladder, opium should be given in the form 
of gh/ster. (See Glysters.) If the mouth be- 
comes very sore, let it be washed with a solu- 
tion of alum, by means of a syringe. 

Whenever calomel is given, the horse must 
be kept w’arm, drink warm water, and have 
regular exercise. When calomel is given as 
an anthelmintic, or as a purgative, the dose is 
from one dram to two ; as an alterative, from 
fifteen grains to half a dram. Calomel gene- 
rally acts upon the kidneys, increasing the 
discharge of urine. (See Alteratives and An- 
thelmintics.) 

CALllMBA ROOT, or Colombo, accord- 
ing to the Edinburgh and Dublin dispensato- 
ries. A good tonic, and stomachic generally 
joined with an aromatic and sometimes with 
I’hubarb. The dose about two or three drams. 
(Sec Tonics and Stomachics.) 

CAMOMILE. A bitter herb, the Jlowcrs of 
which ai'c employed in fomentations. No other 
use is. made of camomile in veterinary practice. 

CAMPHOR is procured from a Japanese 
tree, and brought to Holland, where it is pu- 
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rifled from much extraneous matter ; from 
thence it is imported into this country 

Ca7nphor is a medicine of considerable effi- 
cacy in the diseases of horses, thou/a scarcely 
known to farriers as aft int'^rnal remedy. It is 
ti powerful sedative and antispasmodic, and is 
often employed in fevers. When joined with 
nitre, it gives speedy relief in suppression of 
urine, or difficulty in staling ; except when it 
arises from inflammation of the kidneys, — but 
in the horse this complaint is generally caused 
by distended bowels. 

Camphor is a good remedy in flatulent colic, 
or gripes, particularly if joined with oil of ju- 
niper or other carminatives. (See Carmina- 
tives.) It has been recommended also in 
locked-jaw, mixed with opium. The dose is 
from one to two drams; though it may bo 
given, I believe, to a greater extent without 
danger. The dose I employ is one dram and 
a halfj or two drams. 

As an external remedy, camphor is much 
used : it is generally dissolved in spirit of wdne, 
oil of turpentine, or common oil, so as to form 
embi'ocations for sirains, bruises, hard swel- 
lings, &c. Soap is often added to those solu- 
tions, and sometimes oil of rosemary. (Sec 
Embrocations and Antespasinodics.) 

CANELLA ALBA* CaneUa bark. An 
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aromatic stimulant, which forms a good sto- 
machic with Colombo, gentian, rhubarb, 8tc. 


It is sonit'times joined with aloes, and was then 
named hfi^i picra. The dose about two or 
three drams or mom^ 


CANTHARIDES, or Spanish flies’. These 
insects are found adherini; to trees of different 
kinds in France, Germany, and Spain : those 
from the latter country are considered the best. 

Cantharides are so very acrimonious, that 
they inflame and excoriate the skin ; and hence 
raise a more perfect blister than any other sub- 
stance : this pi'operty renders them cxtVemcly 
useful in veterinary practice, in which a good 
hlisler is the most important of all external re- 
medies. Cantkandcs should be finely powder- 
ed ; but previously to this ojieration they should 
be sifted, that they may be free fi’oin a great 
deal of dust and useless matter, which we gene- 
j'ally observe with them. When powdered, 
they may be either formed into an ointment, a 
liniment, or a spirituous tincture; but the for- 
mer is the best form, and most commonly used. 
(Sec Blisters.) “ Cantharides are imported from 
Sicily and Astracan, in casks and small chests. 
The best are of a lively fresh colour, a small 
size, 'and not mouldy, nor mixed with the Me- 
lolontha vit'is ; an insect resembling them in 
some degree but possessing no vesicating pro- 
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perty. It may be distinguished bj' its form, 
which is more square than that of th^ Spanish 
fly, and by its black feet. If Spanish.nies have 
been properly dried and kept iri a ■^11 stopped 
glass bottle, they retain tJ'eir acnmony, and 
remain Unchanged a great length of time ; but 
sometimes they arc attacked by a small worm 
which, however, feeds on the inactive part only 
of the fly, reducing it to a powder that still 
possesses the active quality of the entire insect. 
They soon putrily when kept in a damp place, 
and therefore should be occasionally spread out 
to the "air.” Thomson’s hondon Dispensatory. 

Tincture of Cantharides is sometimes given 
internally in human mediciiic, and has been 
prescribed for horses in incontinence of urine. 
(See vol, i.) Writers on Cattle Medicine have 
very improperly recommended Cantharides as 
an aphrodisiac. (See vol. iv. Preface.) 

CAPSICUM. The pod, when powdered, 
forms Cayenne pepper^ which is a powerful sti- 
mulant. I have been informed, it is used with 
the best effect as a horse medicine in the East 
Indies ; but could not learn precisely what the 
complaints were in which it was employed, 
though I believe it was the flatulent colic, or 
gripes. It has been given in cases of flatulency, 
weakness of the stomach, and indigestion, with 
success, in doses of half a dram* joined with a 
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little powdered aniseed, licorice, and syrup, so 
as to form a ball. (See Coi'dials.) 

It appetiYs, however, to be inferior to good 
ginger as a iiprdial and stimulant, though more, 
pungent or acftettOnious. 

CARA*WAY. The seeds are much used in 
veterinary practice, as a cordial and carmina- 
tive. The essential oil, which contains all the 
virtues of the seed in a concentrated state, is the 
most convenient for veterinary purposes; thctlose 
of which is from half a dram to a dram ; it may 
be mixed cither with ale, milk, or water, into a 
drench ; or formed into a ball with licorice 
powder, ginger, and honey. When the seeds 
arc made use of they should be powdered, but 
never boiled in any liquid, according to the 
practice of farriers, as their virtues are thereby 
in a great measure evaporated: nor should 
they be purchased in powder ; for by .being 
kept in that form, their essential oil is gradually 
dissipated. 

In whatever form it may be used, caraway is 
certainly an useful cordial and carminative. The 
dose of the seed is about an ounce ; to which 
may be added a dram or two of powdered ginger. 
It may be useful to observcj that from twenty to 
thirty drops of oil of caraway are an useful ad- 
dition to aloes, in making a purgative ball ; or, 
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as it is commonly termed, a dose oj physic. (See 
Cordials, Carminatives, and Cathartics.) 

Thouffh the essential oil is the nuost c<)nvc- 
nlciit form for giving caraways, it i^iot perhaps 
so grateful to the stomach,* oi liV'Jy 'to pi'oducc 
so gradual or durable a stimulus as tke recently 
powdered seeds. Caraways, though unpow- 
dered, lose much of their power by long keep- 
ing, especially in damp places. When the 
essential oil is employed, that which is pure 
should be chosen, as it is often adulterated with 
spirits of wine. The best manner of mixing 
the oil is to rub it in a mortar with sugar and 
treacle, and add the ale or water gradually. 
Or it may be mixed in the proportion of one 
part of the oil to three of spirit of wine, and 
kept as an essence of caraway : this, when 
mixed with ale or water, will be more uni- 
formly diffused through the liquor than the oil 
alone, which will immediately float on the sur- 
face. 

CARBON. Pure charcoal. (Sec Char- 
coal.) 

CARBONATES. Combinations of alkalies, 
earths or metallic oxides w’ith carbonic acid. 
Such as carbonate of potash, carbonate of lime, 
and carbonate of lead, &c. (See Potash, Eime, 
and Lead, &c.) 
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CARBONIC ACID GAS, or Fixed ylir. 
In medicitl pi'actice this air has been employed, 
on account of’ its antiseptic quality, in foul and 
foetid ulcei>^ or in gangrenous wounds. It is 
generally Isf means of a fermenting 

poultice, xomposed of oatmeal and yeast. This 
poultice has been found serviceable in that dis- 
ease of the horse’s heels termed grease, gene- 
rally correcting the ofiensivc smell which at- 
tends it. 

CARDAMOM SEEDS. There are two 
sorts of cardamoms, the greater and lesser : the 
latter are commonly sold in their shells or pods, 
from which they are easily freed ; they are pre- 
ferred in medical practice, probably on account 
of their more grateful smell and taste, but the 
larger sort, which arc generally termed grains 
of paradise (see Grains of Paradise), are better 
for veterinary purposes, being a stronger stimu- 
lant, and much cheaper. The lesser carda- 
moms make an elegant cordial, and are posses- 
sed of considerable strength ; their pods also 
have the same properties, but in a weaker de- 
gree. The dose, when the pods and seeds arc 
powdered together, is from one to three drams. 
Grains of Paradise will be noticed in its proper 
place. 

CARDIACS. (See Cordials.) 
CARMINATIVES. Medicines that correct 
flatulency in the stomach and bowels. The 
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disorder for which Carminatives are employed 
is named Jintuleiit colic; also gripes, fret, and 
hotts. This disease often happens to horses, 
and from the nature of it not beinfj/mderstood, 
often proves fatal. We oTte».:j’.?bar of horses 
djdng of inflammation of the bowels," and this 
is really the case, but the inflammation is pro- 
duced by the flatulent colic. W^hen air or wind 
is generated in the horse’s stomach it cannot 
escape upwards as in man, and is prevented 
from passing in the other direction by a valvular 
structure at the part where the small intestines 
terminate, that is, in the caecum or large intes- 
tine, which in the horse is very capacious. As 
the air accumulates it distends the stomach and 
small intestines, and if they have not sufficient 
energy to overcome by their contractile power 
the resistance made by this valvular structure, 
inflammation takes place, and the animal dies. 
Carminative medicines increase for a short time 
the vital powder of the stomach and small intes- 
tines, ]'>ut a stop to the process by which air is 
generated, excite them to more vigorous con- 
tractions, and enable them to overcome the 
obstacle above described, and expel the con- 
fined air. It is in this way that Carminatives 
cure the flatulent colic. Sometimes, however. 
Carminatives prove ineffectual, not often from 
a want of power in the medicine, but from a 
circumstance that is not sufficiently attended to. 
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that is, from an accumulation of excrement in 
the large iatestincs, especially the ctecum, by 
which the valvular aperture above noticed is so 
plugged ug^s to rejidtA’ all the efforts of the’ 
stomach ineff<!)^iMal. The distension’ of the 
small intestines then causes inflammation, which 
soon terminates in death. The only remedy in 
such cases is clysters, and these if properly and 
seasonably administered, will always cure the 
disorder (see Clysters). The Carminatives usu- 
ally employed are by far too strong; they often 
cure the disorder, but always increase the ten- 
dency to it by impairing the tone of the stomach. 
Large doses of turpentine and other essential 
oils are very injurious in this way, also pcjjper 
and other strong stimulants. I believe there is 
not a moi'e cfl'ectual Carminative, and certainly 
not a moi e innocent one than diluted brandy, 
rum, or gin. The dose from four to six ounces, 
mixed with twelve ounces of water. Horses 
that have been accustomed to take cordials or 
beer can bear six ounces, with perhaps only 
eight or ten ounces of water, but those who 
have not been in the habit of taking such tilings 
will do better with only four ounces of spirit, 
and twelve of water. .Daffy’s Elixir is often 
employed for flatulent colic, but it is not so 
good a remedy as the spirit and water, and is 
liable to injure the stomach. It is nothing 
more than a compound tinctiue of Senna, and 
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if made with old spirit, whether brandy, rum, 
or gin, there would bo no objection to its use 
except the expenco, for the spirit is the only 
•useful part of it. If ‘Daffy’s however, 

should be made as tinctures too often are, with 
a mixture of spirit of wine and water, though 
it cure the disease, it must injure the stomach, 
as the spirit is so loosely combined with the 
water that it separates in the stomach, and- in- 
creases that state or condition on which the 
disorder depends.* (See vol. i.) 

CARROTS arc sometimes used as an article 
of diet, and may be given, in moderate quantity, 
with great advantage, to horses that are thick 
winded, have coughs, or are disposed to inflam- 
matory complaints, such as grease, inflamed 
eyes, &c. They appear to bo easy of digestion, 
and very nutritious. 

CASCARILLA BARK. An excellent tonic 
and stomachic ; it is sometimes joined with 
Cinchona, Colombo, Gentian, or other bitters, 
and sometimes it is given with cordials. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Paris, Cinchona, Cascarilla, 
and other medicines which contain tannin and 
the gallic acid, or, in other words, which strike 

* Flatulent colic is generally atlendeil with a stoppage of 
urine, which is caused by the distended bowels pressing 
down the body of the bladder, at a lime when there is pro- 
bably only a moderate quantity of urine in it, below the 
brim of the pelvis, and in that way the animal is prevented 
from voiding his urine. 
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a black colour with iron, decomposed the sul- 
})liates. According to this doctrine, Cascarilla 
would be what he terms an incoinpalible ingre- 
dient with tjlK sulnhalfs of iron, of copper, and* 
of zinc. The ctbse of Cascarilla is one,* two, or 
thi 'ec drams. 

CASSIA. A bark, somewhat like cinnamon 
both in appearance and taste, but thicker and 
larger. There are some fine pieces of Cassia 
which so nearly resemble cinnamon, as not to 
be easily distinguishable from it, and arc fre- 
quently sold for it in the shops. For every ve- 
terinary purpose, cassia is ccpuil to cinnamon, 
provided it is well chosen : such parts should 
be selected as have a pleasant, sweetish taste, 
succeeded by one extremely hot and pungent: 
this is generally found in the thinner pieces, 
which are curled up like chmaviov^ 

Cassia is a strong aromatic stimulent, and an 
efficacious ingredient in cordial preparations. 
The dose is from one to two drams. An essen- 
tial oil is obtained from cassia, wliich beards a 
high price, but is so excessively powerful, that 
two drops on a knob of sugar will impart a 
strong taste to half a pint of water. 

CASSIA BUDS. These nearly resemble 
cassia in their Uiste and medical qualities, and 
may be used for the same purposes. 

CASTOR. A peculiar animal substance, 
taken from thQ beaver ; it has been extolled by 
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some practitioners as an antispasmodic and se- 
dative; while others have doubted its efficacy. 
It is very seldom used as a horse medicine; nor 
<loes it seem likely to be n^ych emwioyed, there 
being cheaper and more certtHm medicines of 
the same class. In old veterinary or farriery 
books castor is prescribed in spasmodic dis- 
eases, such as convulsions or locked-jaw. Gib- 
son and Burtlct direct half an ounce to be given 
at a dose. Castor is brought from Russia and 
from Canada; the former i.s considered the best, 
but i.s now scarce. 

CASTOR OIL. An useful laxative in cases 
where it is necessary to open the bowels, and at 
the same time avoid irritation ; it is therefore 
extremely proper in fevers, accompanied with 
costivcncss, particularly when there appears to 
be pain and irritation in the bowels. 

The dose is from h.alf a pint to a pint, or a 
pint and half. 

It has been o.ssrrtcJ that editor oil is a good 
remedy for worm.' : biu I have seen it given in 
this case without effect. (See Anthelmintics, also 
vol. i.) It has been suggested that olive or lin- 
seed oil may be substituted for castor oil ; per- 
haps they arc inferior as laxatives, but so^much 
cheaper that they ought to be fairly tried. (See 
Laxatives.) Castor oil is obtained from the 
seeds of the ricinus or palma christi by boiling 
and by expression. The former method, was 
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generally used till lalel^', uud was performed by 
tying up the seeds in a bag, luiviiig j^reviously 
taken off the bark and bruised them, and sus- 
pending the bag in boilii\g water till all the oil. 
was extracted tti.d“*rose to the surface, .when it 
was skimifled off’; but it is now more generally 
obtained by pressure like that of almonds or 
olives. The castor or ricinus seeds are a strong 
purgative. The b-est castor oil is made in Eng- 
land 1‘roni cold blanched seeds w’ith the cyo 
taken out. It is said that the dark coloured 
castor oil, brought from the West Indies, is 
bleached or rendered colourless by some process 
in this country, and sold as cold drawn castoi' 
oil. 

CATAPLASM. (See Poultice.) 

CATECHU. Extract of Catechu, I’ormerly 
named h rra Japonka (Japan earth), is procured 
from llu; inner bai'k of a tree that grows plen-« 
tifully in llindoslaii, b\' boiling it, and nfter« 
wards evaporating the decoction. It has becit 
extracted also from the aroca nut in a similai 
manner. Pale catechu is generally in small'; 
square cakes of a pale, reddish brown colour^, 
a bitterish and astringent taste, with a degre<’ 
of sweetness, and inodorous. The dark colour-' 
ed, which is in round masses, has a deep choo 
colate colour internally, with the hue of rustj7 
iron on the outside; the texture is uniformj 

F 
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and the fracture resinous and shining. It is 
hcjivicr than the pale, and has a more austere 
and bitter taste, but in other respects agrees 
* with it ; both are oftefn ati^J’terated with 

sand aiid other impui-itics. On a chemical ana- 
Ij’^sis it is found to consist principally of tannin. 
Catechu is the most valuable of the vegetable 
astringents, the dark coloured should be pre- 
ferred, being the strongest or containing more 
tannin lhan the pale coloured. It is employed 
in diabetes and diarrha?a, csj^ecially in the 
diarrhcea of cattle. It is a good medicine lor 
horses that have a constitutional weakness of the 
bowels, scouring upon modei’ate exorcise, or 
upon drinking cold water. It may be given 
also as a tonic in conjunction with bark, bitters, 
art)inatics, ginger, or with the mineral tonics, 
such as sulphate of copper, of iron, or of zinc. 
(See Tojiics.) With finely powdered alum and 
hog's lard it may be tried as an anstringent oint- 
ment. (See Asti'ingents.) The dose is from two 
to four or five drams. In bloody urine, brought 
on by strains or injuries of the kidneys, it has 
been given with good effect, joined with alum 
and somoiimes with opium and cordials. In 
the red wafer of cows there would be danger in 
giving it at Jlrst, as that disease is often of an 
inflammatory nature, requiring bleeding and 
saline laxatives, such as castor oil and Epsom 
salts. (Sec vol. i. and iii.) 
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CATHARTICS. Medicine« that cause 
purging. The preparations employed for this 
purpose are commonly termed physic. Previous 
to physickim'',^a hors^ he should be fed with . 
bran mashes iol Ewo or three days, and have 
moderate But regular exercise, or be worked 
with moderation. He should be allowed only 
a moderate quantity of hay, especially if he has 
a voracious appetite, and if inclined to eat his 
litter he should be prevented by u muzzle, ot 
by being tied up to the rack in the day-time, or 
what is still better, by having his litter removed 
during the day, and by applying the muzzle at 
night after he has eat his allowance of hay. 
If in low condition some oats may be mixed 
witli the bran mashes; but eight to ten pounds 
of good hay is a sufficient allowance lor a day 
and night. On the morning the physic is given 
neither hay nor mashes should be allowed, until 
tour or five hours after it has been taken. Some 
practitioners, however, direct a small thin 
mash of bran only, to be given about an hour 
after, for the purpose of dissolving or mixing 
with the physic. This however is unnecessary, 
though supposed to render the effect milder and 
more ‘expeditious; but this is not the case; 
physic should be given fasting. Daring the 
day the horse may have walking exerci se for 
about halt* an hour, and once only, and be fed 

F s 
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with bran mashes^ and have the chill taken oft 
from his water. Grooms generally consider 
exercise unnecessary or improper on the day 
the physic is given, avid^om. the^ojlowing day, 
when the medicine general!^ operates, they are 
apt to give too much exercise. But as soon as 
the purging has taken place in a sufficient de- 
gree, which is generally the case about the af- 
ternoon of the day after it is taken, exercise is 
unnecessary or improper ; and should the purg- 
ing continue or be found to be going on the 
following morning, that is the morning of the 
third day, including that on which the medi- 
cine was given, it should be restrained by gruel 
made of arrow-root or fine wheat flour, with 
which he should be drenched if he refuse to 
drink it. Should the purging continue after 
this, about half an ounce of tincture of opium 
may be given with a hornful of gruel. 

Horses sometimes appear sick, and refuse 
their food after taking physic, either during 
the afternoon or evening of the same day, or 
the following morning. This is generally caused 
by a neglect of the preparation above directed, 
by the stomach being loaded at the time the 
physic is given, or by the horse feeding impro- 
perly too soon afterwards ; and not unfrequent- 
ly by the physic being too strong. When tins 
sickness is observed, the horse should have 
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walking exercise; and if it be on the same day 
the physic is taken, and the uneasiness is con- 
siderable, let a glyster be administered : no- 
thing more 's necessary* Should it continue,, 
however, the ‘'foAowing morning let .him be 
again exefeised, and have some water with the 
chill oH'; and if the purging does not come on, 
and he appears to make fruitless efforts to dung, 
let the clyster be repeated, which, with a repe- 
tition of the exercise, will generally produce the 
desired effect. A horse should be clothed and 
not exposed to rain or cold wind during the 
operation of physic; and when the operation 
has ceased, he should be gradually brought 
back to his usual diet and work. Aloes is the 
only purgative medicine that can be depended 
upon for horses, and though Socotrine aloes is 
generally considered by medical practitioners 
the mildest kind, and that which should be 
chosen, I have for many years used the Barba- 
does aloes, and have found it equally safe and 
mild, and more effectual than the Socotrine, 
when given in a proper dose, and assisted by 
judicious management. (See Aloes.) 

Gibson, Bracken, and other Veterinary Au- 
thors, have prescribed jalap and cream of tartar 
in their purging balls. It has been proved, 
however, that jalap has but little effect in the 
hone even in a large dose. (See Jalap.) And 
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that cream of tartar, which was supposed to pre- 
vent griping by correcting the acrimony of the 
aloes, is absolutely useless. Whether the com- 
bination of aloes and jahy with jgB.lomcl, or of 
aloes with scammony, gamBbgo, or elatcrium, 
is more efficient than aloes alone, or' aloes and 
calomel, in cleansing the alimentary canal from 
worms and other offensive matter, and of giv- 
ing activity to the lacteals (see vol. i. Anatomy 
of the internal organs), has not, perhaps, been 
correctly ascertained. I am Inclined to believe, 
however, that for this purpose a mixture of 
Barbadoes aloes, calomel, soap and ginger, is 
as effectual as any. The neutral salts, such as 
sulphate of soda, and sulphate of magnesia, 
(Glaubers and Epsom salts) are sometimes em- 
ploj^ed by veterinary practitioners, especially in 
France; but the large dose required to produce 
a purgative effect (seldom less than 12 oz. or 
lib.), and the difficulty and trouble in giving 
them, prevent their being much used in this 
country. When a horse can be brought to 
drink a weak solution of Epsom salts, suppose 
lib. to a large pail full of water, a diuretic 
effect is generally produced, and the dung a 
little softened ; but when purging is necessary, 
nothing of the sort should be depended upon. 
Common culinary salt is much more useful, and 
when given in the manner prescribed by Mark- 
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ham, is art effectual remedy for botts. He di- 
rects the horse to bo kept flisting for ten or twelve 
hours, ilion to take a quart of miJk sweetened 
with honey, and about five minutes after from 
four to sixf dtei/’es" o? salt in a quart of' water* 
This will destroy and carry off the botts that 
may be in the stomach at any period of the 
year, but especially In September, when they 
are young and less vigorous than at any other 
period. Common salt is an excellent cathartic 
for cattle, and sometimes requires to f)e strength- 
ened by three or four drains of aloes. The dose 
of common salt for cattle is the same as for the 
horse, that is from four to six ounces in one 
quart, or more of whey or water. Cathartics 
are a most important class of medicines, and of 
all cathartics Bai'badoes aloes is the best. Di- 
uretics may be more frequently required, but if 
we consider the purpose for which these two 
classes of medicine are given, it is diflicult to 
say whicii is most important. Cathartics im- 
prove digestion and chylification, by cleansing 
the intestines and unloading the liver, and 
if the animal is afterwards properly fed, will 
improve his strength and condition in a .re- 
markable degree. Diuretics carry off the 
crementitious matter of the blood by the kid- 
neys, and thereby produce a similar clfoct, but 
‘ not in so essential or permanent a manner; for 
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if the system of feeding, which rendered the 
blood impure be continued, it will soon return 
to its original state. Cathartics arc always use- 
.ful when the appetito and^digeg^jon arc bad, 
and this is known by a voracibiis or depraved 
a])pctitc, both for food and for water; rumbling 
of the bowels, and a frequent discharge of wind 
from the anus. This is the case in a remarka- 
ble degree with broken-winded horses, and 
generally in such as have chronic cough, or 
are crib-biters. Cathartics should not be given 
too strong or too frequently, as they might 
thereby weaken instead of strengthen the di- 
gestive organs, and produce the effect they 
were intended to remove. Cathartics should 
always be made with soap, in the following 
manner, and then if given upon an empty 
stomach, they will be carrijpd ofij and will not 
be dissolved until they get into the large bowels, 
where their effect is intended to be produced ; 
that is carrying off all the excrementitions 
matter that may be lodged in them. When 
given ill this way they never produce sickness 
or pain in the stomach, but always operate 
\^thout pain or danger. 

Catuahtic Bale. 

Barbadoes aloes powdered . . from 3 dr. to 1 oz. 

Hard soap 4 dr. 

Ginger 1 dr. 
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Put these ingredients into a gallipot, and 
let it stand on the hob or a moderately hot 
plate, or in boiling water, and when the soap 
and aloes are melted, let the whole be well 
mixed and formed iiTto a ball. This I consider 
the best eathartic ball that can be made, and it' 
made in any quantity for keeping, which it is 
better to avoid, the addition of a little sallad 
oil will be useful. Opium is an useful addition 
to a cathartic ball for horses that are subject to 
flatulent colic, gripes, or fret. 

Other formulae for cathartics have been given 
in former editions, but they differ only from the 
above in containing some essential oil, and in 
being made by means of syrup ; some of them 
coiiiained also soda, but soap is preferable, and 
the formula I have now given is the best that 
can be employed. When wanted as an anthel- 
mintic, a dram of calomel may be given the 
preceding night, or added to the ball. | Sto- 
machic purgatives are made by adding rhubarb, 
Colombo, or cascarilla to a small dose of aloes ; 
but I am inclined to believe that whenever the 
state of stomach and bowels is such as to re- 
quire a cordial or warm cathartic, that ouium 
is the best cordial that can be employed for tljx* 
purpose. 

Stomachics may be given, if required, after 
the operation of the cathartic. (See Stomachics.) 

T 5 
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Horses are more easily -purged in the moulting 
season than at other times, that is in April and 
in September. At these times the bowels arc 
weak, and a small dose should be given. 

CAUSTICS are substances that burn or de- 
stroy parts to wliich they arc applied. The 
most powerful is the red-hot iron, or actual 
cautery, which is often employed in veterinary 
practice, to remove spavins, &c. (See Firing.) 
Many of the other caustics are possessed of 
great strength, and speedily destroy those parts 
to which they are applied : such are the pure 
alkalies, potash and soda; the sulphuric and 
vitrous acids, or a solution of silver, guicksilver, 
or copper, in vitrous acid. If a solid caustic is 
wanted, nothing is more convenient than the 
lunar caustic [nitrate of' silver.) The milder 
caustics are more frequently useful than those 
we have mentioned ; such as blue vitriol (thtri- 
olated or sulphate of copper), red precipitate 
(nitric oxide (f mercury), burnt alum, vei-di- 
gris, 8cc. 

The strong caustics are employed to destroy 
unhealthy or diseased parts, such as warts 
anti other excrescences, cleansing foul ulcers 
’"and sinuses, so as to bring them to a healthy 
state, and curable by more simple applications. 
Caustics may be divided into liquid and solid, 
stTc'ng and mil^. The mild caustics are called 
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also escharotics, and arc more -useful than tlio 
stronger caustics, which arc too violent in their 
action in many cases, and often require to be 
diluted with water, spirit, or unctuous sub- 
stances, according to tlie nature of the case. 

SoiJD Caustics, Strono/ 

!No. 1. The red-hot iron. (See Firing.) 

No. Pure jiotash with lime. 

No. 3. Nitrate of silver, or lunar caustic. 

No. 4*. Nitrate of cojipcr. 

Mild Caustics, Solid. 

No. 1. Acetate of copper, or distilled verdigris. 
No. ii. Sulphate of cop])er, or blue vitriol. 

No. 3. Red nitrated quicksilver, red precipitate, 
or nitric oxide of mercury. 

No. '1-. Burnt alum. 

No. 5. Common verdigris. 

Reviark . — The strong caustics are generally 
sold in a convenient form for application; but 
the 7n}/d require to be finely jiowdered and 
sprinkled on the ulcer: they are somelime.s 
mixed with digestive ointments to increase their 
power. 

Stiu.ng CAUSTics, Liquid. 

No. J. The sulphuric and nitrous acid.:, \^hi' ti 
arc very powcid'ul, and must be 
cautiously : they may be diluted witii* 
diflercut proportions of water, so as 
to be appliefsble to many puiposet. 
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No. 2. Nitrous acid 1 oz. 

Quicksilver ■{- oz.* 


Place them in a large gallipot, or open phial, 
and take care to avoid the noxious fumes which 
arise. Wlieu the quicksilver is pefcfectly dis- 
solved, and the mixture cold, it may be put 
into a smaller phial and corked. 

Remark. This is a strong and efficacious 
caustic ; it is a certain remedy for the foot-rot 
in sheep, and often effectual in canker of the 
horse’s foot, provided these complaints arc pro- 
perly managed in other respects. It is some- 
times mixed with melted hog’s lard to form a 
strong detergC7it ointment, or diluted with water. 
No. 3. Nitrous acid . . 

Verdigris oz. — Mix. 

This caustic is very little, if at all, inferior 
to the former, and applicable to the same pur- 


poses. 

No. 4*. Muriate of antimony, or butter of anti- 
mony. 

No. 5. Muriate of quicksilver, orsubli-'» , 
mate / ' 

Muriated acid 2 dr. 

ftemark. 'I’liis is a very powerful caustic, 
’ahd alwaj’s requires dilution. 


• Red precipitate or nitric oxide of mercury may be s«br 
stU;ited for qwicksilver* 
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Mild Caustics, Liquid. 

No. 1. Solution of blue vitrol. 

No. 2. Any of the stronger caustics, except 
butter of antimony, diluted with an 
tjqual quantity, or more, of yvater. 

No. 3. Muriatic acid. 

No. 4-. Muriate of iron. 

CAYENNE PEPPER. See Capsicum. 

CENTAURY. This herb is a weak bitter, 
and of no use in veterinary practice. 

CERATE. A term given to certain oint- 
ments or salves, in which xvax is is an ingre- 
dient. • 

CERUSS, or While I^ad. This is some- 
times used in ulceration of the heels, when the 
discharge is thin and acrimonious. 

It is generally made into an ointment with 
hog’s lard and oil ; but perhaps would be found 
more useful if merely sprinkled on the part in 
line powder. (See Lead.) 

CHALK should be finely levigated or pre- 
pared, as.it is termed, before it is given. It is 
sold by druggists in this state ; and is a good 
remedy in diarrhoea, if joined with opium and 
ginger, or other cordials. 

TJlie dose is about one ounce. (See Asti • 
gents.) 

CHALYBEATES. Preparations of steel 
or iron. (See Iron.) 
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CHAMOMILE. See Camomile. 

CHARCOAL. A charcoal poultice has 
been recommended as an application to the 
heels when affected with grease, with a view, 
perhaps,^ to destroy the* offensive %mell with 
which that disease is accompanied. 

CddARGES. Adhesive plasters which are 
softenctl or liquified in a ladle by a gentle heat, 
and then applied to the legs, from the knee and 
hock joints to the foot, as a remedy for wind- 
galls and old lamenesses, arising from strains 
or hard work. 

As soon as the jdaster is applied, the part is 
covered with short tow, and the horse sent to 
grass. 

A Charge. 


No. 1. Burgundy pitch !■ oz. 

Barbadocs tar '2 oz. 

Becs-wax S oz. 

Red lead 4 oz. 


The three first arc to be melted together, and 
then the latter is to be added. The mixture is 
to be constantly stirred until sufiicicntly cold to 
be applied ; and if it prove too thick when cold, 
it/may be softened with a little oil or lard. 

Farriers gcuerall}’ mix Dr.igon’s Blo<5d (as 
it is commonly called), from an idea that it has 
a strengthening quality ; others recommend 
bole armentc. It appears, however, that chargts 
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act ns a bandage only, compressing equally, 
and for a considerable time, the joints, 
tendons, &c- 

CHEWING 13ALLS, or Masticaiories. 

• • 

lliese art composed of the wood of the bay 
and juniper tree, assa foetida, liver of antimony, 
and pellitory of Spain. 

CINCHONA. See Bark. 

CINNABAR. A lieavy mineral of a dark 
red colour, sometimes prepared artificially. It 
is composed of quicksilver and sulphur, and 
has been employed an an alterative in obsti- 
nate coughs and thickness of wind, in doses 
of half an ounce daily. Cinnabar is the least 
active of the mercurials. 

CINNAMON. This well-known spice is a 
powerful stimulant, and an excellent cordial : 
its high price, however, prevents its being used 
much in cordial preparations; so that when 
good cassia can be procured, it may be on all 
occasions substituted for it in veterinary prac- 
tice. (See Cassia.) 

CLOVES. A stimulant of considerable 
strength, but seldom employed in veterinary 
medicine, on account of its high price. '‘^Thc 
essential oil of cloves is sometimes used, in c1>l- 
dose of twenty or thirty drops, in cordial pre- 
parations, or in purgative medicine, to prevent 
^idenese or griping. It is an excellant cordial. 
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CLYSTER or CLYSTER. This useful re- 
medy is not employed as often as it ought to be, 
and is seldom employed properly or effectually^. 
In flatulent colic it is essentially useful, and it 
is from _ this circumstalice, being- too little 
known, or not attended to, that flatclent colic 
sometimes terminates in inflammation of the 
bowels and death. (See Carminatives.) In 
suppression or retention of urine, or in diffi- 
culty of staling, a clyster is the best remedy 
that can be employetl. In short there is scarcely 
a disease, to which horses are liable, in whicli 
clj’stcrs may not be advantagcouslj^ employed, 
either as a principal remedy, or as an auxiliary 
to others. The clyster syrii>gcs commonly em- 
ployed :iro worse than useless, because they 
sometimes prevent a clyster being given when 
it is absolutely necessary, especially in flatulent 
colic, as 1 have explained under the article 
Carminatives. The clj'ster pipe and bladder is 
the only efl’ectual apparatus I have seen. The 
pipe should be one inch in bore, and fifteen 
inches in length. The quantity of liquid em- 
ployed should be five or six quarts, and consist 
onpy of warm water, with a pound of salt dis- 
'^olved in it. There is sometimes difficulty found, 
in introducing the pipe, generally from hard 
excrement in the straight gut ; sometimes, how- 
ever, from the bladder being distended wifh 
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urine. In Bucli cases patience and care are 
necessary to exhibit the clyster effectually, and 
Jt may almost always bo accomplished without 
rakinj^ or drawing out tjie hard excrement wltti 
the hand.* The simjile emollient clyster §hould 
be warmVr.tor only- The anodyne or opiate 
clyster should be composeii of three or four 
ounces of tincture of opium in two quarts of 
warm water. Clibson gave half an ounce of 
solid opium tUssolved in water, as a clyster to a 
horse in locked jaw, with success. Nourishing 
clysters are composed of arrow-root or wheat 
flour gruel with sugar, or broth thickened with 
flour. Tincture of opium is an useful addition 
to such clysters, especially in locked jaw. 

COLOCYNTH, COLOQUINTIDA, or 
Jiilter Jlpple. A violent purgative in the human 
system, but said to be quite inert in the horse. 

COLLYRIUM, or Eye-Jf^ater. (See Eye- 
Water.) 

COLOMBO, the root. A good stomachic 
bitter, much used in human medicine; and 
though rarely employed in veterinary practice, 
seems to be worth a trial in cases of indigestion 
and flatulency. 

The dose is three or four drains or more : it 
would perhaps be more effectual if joined with ' 
ginger or cassia. (See Tonics and Stomachics.) 
COLTSFOOT. Though this plant was 
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once considered as an useful remedy in coughs, 
it is now totally disregarded. 

CONTllAYERVA. The root is considered 
t)y medical practitioners as a mild diaphoretic 
and cordial? hut it is neVer used in veterinary 
practice. 

COPPER. This metal is a component part 
of blue vitriol {sulphate of copper) and verdigris, 
two valuable preparations. (See Blue Vitriol 
and Verdigris.) 

COPPERAS. A term formerly employed, 
and still used in the arts, for sulphate of iron, 
which has also been named salt of steel {saL 
martis)i when purified, and vitriolated iron. 
Sulphate of Zinc has also been named white 
copperas, but more commonly white vitriol. 

CO R AL, white and red. These act only as ab- 
sorbeutSy though formerly accounted anthelmintic. 

CORDIALS. There is no medicine more 
frequently employed than cordials, and there 
are none, perhaps, more frequently required ; 
their effect, it is well known, is only temporary, 
but it is not sufficiently known that, notwith- 
standing their apparent good effect, they often 
increase the disorder they are intended to re- 
move, by impairing the vital power of the 
stomach, and rendering their use more and 
more necessaiy. Since coi'dials are often re- 
quired, it is proper to inquire what has rendered 
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them so necessary, we shall then find that it is 
improper feeding and immoderate work. With 
respect 1o feeding, there is only one thing that 
does a horse more injury than an immoderate 
allowance *of hay, anfl, that is, bad hqy. The 
greater part of the hay that is made, ife of this 
description, in the vicinity of Mendip, and is 
the cause of incalculable mischief, especially to 
horned cattle, being the cause of their most 
serious diseases. The injury is not so manifest 
in horses, nor is it so quickly produced, espe- 
cially when they have a liberal or proper allow- 
ance of oats. In that case, provided the stomach 
is healthy, they will not eat much bad hay, 
though they will cat of good hay, even then, 
more than is consistent with health. By eating 
an improper quantity of hay, thirst is produced, 
and the water the animal drinks is necessary to 
render the quantity of hay he takes digestible. 
A continuance of this practice gradually in- 
duces a morbid or depraved appetite, anti even 
a voracious one, so that the animal, when limited 
in hay, will eat even his litter and drink the 
filthiest water. I have known a horse, in this 
state, drink from a pail of white wash, and* in- 
jure Jiis mouth and throat considerably by it. 
The appetite for drink is such that a horse will 
sometimes drink two or three pails full of water 
*at a time. This state of stomach is so gradually 
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induced, that the cause has been generally over- 
looked; and when some of its conspicuous 
effects take place, among which are chronic 
cough, various degrees of asthma or broken 
wind, worms, &c. they are commonly attributed 
to other causes. If an improper allowance of 
good hay does so much mischief, much worse 
effects will of course result from the use of bad 
hay, especially when little or no grain is al- 
lowed. Stomach staggers is one of the numer- 
ous diseases thus produced. It has been re- 
marked, and I believe truly, that the bad quality 
of hay depends upon its being cut too late, for 
the purpose of saving the seed, or of getting as 
large a quantity as possible without any regard 
to the quality. Such hay, even if well saved, 
contains scarcely any nutriment, and therefore 
gives fruitless employment to the digestive 
power of the stomach. If this subject be con- 
sidered in an economical point of view, it is 
one of great importance. A stomach in the 
morbid state, which this kind of food produces, 
becomes incapable of digesting even oats and 
beans, unless they are perfectly masticated ; but 
the appetite such horses have o{l;en leads them to 
swallow some portion of their allowance un- 
masticated, and this, after exciting ineffectual 
efforts in the stomach to digest it, passes through 
the bowels unchanged. If the horse’s stomach 
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be preserved in a liealthy state, and this may 
be done by giving him a proper quantity of 
wholesome food, digestion and chylification are 
as they should be, ai\d pure blood is the result. 
But, in the morbid state of this organ, digestion 
is imperfect, the chyle is crude, and the blood 
becomes impure, or loaded with the excrcinen- 
titious matter, in consequence. Hence arise 
two kinds of diseases. The efforts made by the 
stomach to digest the unwholesome food it is 
supplied with, causes an exhaustion of its vital 
power, or a depression of vital energy, in which 
the whole body, and especially the muscular 
system, participates. Hence arise flatulent colic 
and stomach staggers ; the latter generally an 
incurable disorder ; and the former, from being 
improperly treated, often terminating also 
fatally. The diseases arising from impure blood 
are many, and of a formidable nature; of 
this kind mesenteric consumption, mange, and 
worms, not only in the bowels, but also in 
various parts of the body, are derived from this 
source. Since then this improper, and I may 
truly add, destructive method of feeding is. still 
general, cordials and diuretics form two useful 
classes of medicine ; the former giving tempo- 
rary energy to the stomach; and the latter 
carrying off the excrementitious matter of the 
blood by the kidneys. In the human body, the 
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perspiratory organ, the skin, is a material object 
of consideration, but it is not so in the horse 
the impure state of the blood originates, as I 
have before noticed. Having gone thus far, it 
may be expected that I also name the daily al- 
lowance of food necessary Ibr a horse in mo- 
derate and regular work. 1 am of opinion that 
such a horse’s daily allowance should be one 
peck of good oats and eight pounds of good 
hay, that is, hay cut before the seeds are ripe, 
containing what is called good herbage, of a 
pleasant or rather fragrant smell, colour in- 
clining to green, well saved, and not more than 
one year old, or if older, taken from a large well 
pressed mow. His daily allowance should be 
divided into three portions, that is, two pounds 
of hay, and a quarter of a peck of oats in the 
morning, the same quantity at noon, and the 
remainder at night. The hay should be always 
dipped in water, which will facilitate mastica- 
tion and digestion in a considerable degree ; the 
oats also may be mixed with a little water. 
The allowance of water should be divided into 
three parts, and should not exceed three gallons. 
The water should bo given after the food, for 
if a horse wants appetite for food, it is certain 
that he does nut want any, and that his stomach 
is disordered, therefore his appetite must be re- 
stored either by abstinence, by a cordial, or by 
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any other medicine that may appear suitable to 
the occasion : bleeding in young horses may be 
necessary, but most commonly it is the digestive 
organ itself that requjres attention. The com- 
mon practice of giving cordials in th6 form of 
balls, however convenient it may appear, is 
wrong and should bo entirely given up. A 
drench is the only form in which it can jiroduce 
the proper effect. Good sound strong ale or 
beer is the best cordial that can be given : no 
addition is necessary. When this cordial, how- 
ever, is often repeated the stomach becomes ac- 
customed to the stimulus, and a gradually in- 
creased dose is required to produce the desired 
effeci. At length it becomes almost inert; and 
if the horse continues in work, which is seldom 
the case, brandy must be resorted to, and after 
that opium. The quantity of ale for a horse 
unaccustomed to it, should not exceed half a 
pint ; it should not be given mixed with oats, 
but when the oats arc necessary they should be 
given a few minutes after. On emergencies good 
gruel mixed with ale may be given. When 
more permanent effects are expected than 
cordials arc capable of producing, stomachics 
or tonics, with a carefully regulated diet, are 
usually recommended with rest, or only volun- 
.tary or walking exercise. But in summer a 
run at grass should be preferred, for that, in- 
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deed, is the only effectual remedy. I hope the 
reader will not think 1 have been dwelling too 
long on tliis subject. The advice 1 have given 
appears to me important, and will therefore 
be repeated whenever an opportunity offers ; 
hoping that the proprietors of horSes will at 
length be induced to feed horses properly, and, 
what is not less important, work them with 
moderation. In doing this they will promote 
their own interest, and render cordials and all 
other medicines unnecessary. 

CORIANDER SEED. A weak aromatic 
stimulant, seldom used in veterinary medicine. 

COWHAGE, or Cowilch. A pod produced 
by a plant growing in the West- India Islands, 
and other warm climates, where it proves very 
troublesome to cattle and other domestic ani- 
mals, on account of the spiculae which grow 
upon the surface of the pods ; these, when ap- 
plied to the skin, excite a painful kind of itching. 
The down is said to be a good remedy for worms 
in the human body. I have given it to a horse 
in a dose of half an ounce, as a worm medicine ; 
bijt it did not produce the slightest effect. 

'cream of tartar. (See Acid, Tar- 
tareous.) 

CRETA. (Sec Chalk.) 

CROCUS. (See Saffron.) 

CUJIEBS, A species of pepper. 
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CUCUMBER, wild, or Elnterhim. The 
fecula or mucilaginous part of the fruit is a 
violent purgative and emetic in the human sub> 
ject, but has not been 4ribd in the horse.* 

CUMMJN, the seed. A weak stimulant ; 
but its essential oil is an useful cordial and car- 
minative, in doses from half a dram to one 
dram. 

CUSPARIA BARK. Angustura Bark ; a 
good tonic and stomachic : the dose two drams 
or more, with ginger or aromatic powder. 

DAFFY’S ELIXIR. A popular quack 
medicine, often given to horses as a remedy for 
flatulent colic, gripes, or fret, which it some- 
times cures, being composed of proof spirit in 
which senna, jalap, caraway seeds and ginger, 
have been infused. But it is by no means an 
eligible medicine, and should never be employ- 
ed for the purpose. (See vol. i. article Colic.) 
When the remedies prescribed for that disorder 
cannot be obtained, a pint of warm beer with 
grated ginger, and a glass of gin or other spirit, 
will be found a cheaper and a more effectual 
remedy than Daffy’s Elixir; or, w'hat is still 
more effectual, a pint of warm biandy ami 
w'ater, ft’om four to six ounces of braji dy to 

^ T have lately tried this medicine in doses fn jn half a 
ditim to <»ne drain and a half. It |)roduced no visible eilVet. 

Q 
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twelve ounces of water. Rum or gin may answer 
the same purpose diluted with water. (Sec Car- 
minatives.) 

DANDELION. Th,c root is by medical 
author^ considered as a deobstruent, but is not 
employed in veterinary practice. 

DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. (See Bella- 
donna.) 

DECOCTIONS are made by boiling any 
vegetables in water until their virtues are ex- 
tracted. For making decoctions the substances 
employed must be powdered, sliced, or cut up 
in small parts. The vessel in which they are 
made should be covered, and when the sub- 
stance contains any aromatic or volatile prin- 
ciple, the boiling should be continued only a 
short time. Decoctions should be strained 
while hot, as some of them, Peruvian bark, for 
example, deposits some active and useful matter 
i n cooling. Decoctions soon ferment, and are 
spoiled by keeping j they should be used there- 
fore soon after they arc made. 

DECOCTION OF ALTHEA, or Marsh- 
mfdlou’Sf is useful in fevers as a vehicle for 
nitre or other medicine; also as an emollient 
clyster and fomentation. 

Decoction of Camomile. Compound. 
Camomile flowers, dried • t m * • 1 
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Caraway seeds, bruised l i oz. 

Ginger, bruised 1 1- oz. 

Water 1 qt. 

Boil for ten or fifteeij minutes; a good sto-* 
inacliic drench. 

Kecoction op Oak Bark. 

Oak bark, bruised 2 oz. 

Water 1 tjt. 


Boil gently for ten minutes ; a good vehicle 
for tonic medicine. 

Decoction tor Fomentation 
Is made by boiling bay leaves, camomile 
flowers, wormwood, and southernwood in a 
sufficient quantity of water. 

Decoction of PorPYiiEADS 
Is made by boiling the dried capsules, or 
lieads of the white poppy, without the seeds, 
and broken up in small parts, in a sufficient 
quantity of water; i. e. about two or three 
ounces to a quart of water. This decoction is 
used as an anodyne fomentation. 

Decoction op Barley. 

Barley water is made by boiling peail barley 
in water. This may bo used in fevers, either 
alone, or as a vehicle for nitre or other medi- 
cine. Various other decoctions are occasionally 
employed, and sometimes preferred on account 
of their chc.ajjucss, to more efficacious, but 
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more expensive medicines : but it must be re- 
collected that some vegetables, such as pepper- 
mint, pennyroyal, &.c. have their useful pro- 
perties dissipated by m;ic)i boiling, and should 
therefore be only simmered for a few minutes, or 
only infused, as it is termed. (Sec Ivfusmis.) It 
is a common practice with cattle doctors to boil 
their drenches in ale, by which the spirit of the 
ale, and sometimes the essential parts of the 
'other ingredients, are in some degree evapo- 
rated. (See Dreiiclws.) 

DEER’S SUET, or Grease. This is some- 
times prescribed by old authors, but does not 
difler from mutton suet. 

DEMULCENTS. Medicines which have 
the power of diminishing the effect of acrimo- 
nious or stimulating substances upon tlie sensi- 
ble parts of the body. There are two sorts of 
demulcents : the one, possessing an oily or 
mucilaginous quality, sheathes the sensible part, 
and thereby defends it from the action of the 
stimulus; the other, being a watery fluid, dilutes 
the stimulus, and diminishes in a certain de- 
gree its power. Among the former may be 
reckoned, gum arable, gum tragacanth, and 
marshmallow, with various oils : the latter con- 
sists principally of water.* 

* PEMULCKNTS. Medicines that protect the sto- 
mach, bowels, or other parts, from the acrimony of the 
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DEOBSTRUENTS. Medicines that re- 
move obstructions. This class of medicines has 
been omitted by Mr. Murray and other modern 
writers on the Materia Medica. 

DEPILATORY. An application 'that re- 
moves the* hair. 

DEPURATION. The purification of vege- 
table juices, &c. the same meaning as clarifi- 
cation and despumation. The process generally 
consists in boiling and taking oft' the scum that 
rises on the surface ; to promote this, the white 
of egg is sometimes employed. Some juices 
are depurated merely by being at rest, such as 
the juice of hemlock, when the foul parts gra- 
dually subside; others are purified by filtration 
or straining. 

DESICCATJ^yES. Medicines, or rather 
applications, that dry up ulcers or running sores. 
The term is nearly obsolete. 

DETERGENTS. A term employed in sur- 
gery for those applications which have the power 
of cleansing foul ulcers, and inducing a dispo- 

fluids to tvhicli they are exposed; such medicines are an 
oily or tnuciluginous nature, such as lint or flax-seed, quince- 
seed, marshmallows root, gum, &c. These are supposed to 
act not only by a direct application to the stomach and 
bowels, but also by being absorbed into the circulation, and 
through that medium on the lungs, kidneys, and bladder. 
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sitioii to heal. They consist of caustics or 
escharotics diluted or mixed with water, unc- 
tuous substances, essential oils, or absorbent 
powders. 

DIACHYLON. Litharge or lead plaster, 
is made by boiling together olive oil nine paits, 
litharge five parts, w'ater two parts, over a slow 
fire and constantly stirring, until the oil and the 
litharge unite, and acquire the consistence of 
plaster. The water is intended to prevent burn- 
ing or discolouration of the plaster, and must 
be replaced as it evaporates. Diachylon is an 
ingredient in sticking plaster, and charges, 
and is useful when spread on leather for defend- 
ing a tender part from pressure. 

DIACODION, OR DIACODIUM. A sy- 
rup made from a decoction of the heads of white 
poppies, or more readily by dissolving the ex- 
tract of white poppies in water, and the forming 
it into a syrup by the addition of a sufficient 
quantity of sugar. 

DlAI/rHiEA. Marshmallotvs Ointment. An 
ointment made from marshmallows root, fenu- 
greek seeds, palm oil, linseed oil, and resin. 
Sometimes lard and turpentine are added. 

DIAGRIDIIJM. A powder composed of 
senmmony and jalap. 

DIASCORDIUM, an astringent electuary. 
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composed of bole armenic four ounces; scor- 
dium, or water germander, two ounces ; cin- 
namon one ounce and a half; strained storax, 
tormentil, bistort, gentian roots, dittany of 
Crete leaves, galbanum, gum arabic, and red 
rose leavcife, of each one ounce; long pepper 
and ginger, of each half an ounce; sti'ained 
opium tliree drams. These arc to be dried, 
powdered, and sifted, and mixed with syrup of 
white poppies, three pounds, into an clcctuarj'. 
This electuary is sometimes given in the diarrhoea 
of cattle. The dose one or two ounces. 

DIAPENTE. A compound powder much 
used farriers, as a tonic, or stomachic. Jt 
is composed of gentian root, bay berries, bay 
leaves, birthwort, myrrh, and shavings of ivory, 
of each equal parts : the last article, as well as 
the myrrh, are now generally omitted. This 
powder is very inferior to those formulae or re- 
ceipts which may be found in our Pharmaco- 
poeia. (Art. Tonic.s and Stomachics.) Diapente 
is sometimes coloured with bole armenic. 

DIAPHORETICS, Medicines that increase 
the natural discharge by the skin ; which, when 
they act in so considerable a degree as to occa- 
sion sweating, arc termed stidorific.t. 

It is extremely difficult to produce any visible 
effect upon the horse^s skin by means of medi- 
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cine alone; but when it is assisted by proper 
exercise and warm clothing, we can generally 
give a fine glossy appearance to the coat, though 
it is very difficult to produce sensible perspiia- 
tion, unless it be by violent exercise and immo- 
derately warm clothing. The mos<t effectual 
diaphoretics in the horse, are medicines of the 
hot stimulating kind, combined with antinionial 
preparations and opium ; these, however, can- 
not be employed with propriety in fevers, which 
arc generally an effect of internal inflamma- 
tion ; they are useful only when horses are 
hide-bound, have a rough dry coat) and appear 
in a state of debility. The effects of this class 
of medicines are so very uncertain in the horse, 
and so rarely succeed unless assisted by exer- 
cise, that it seems probable that exercise, a 
proper diet, and good grooming, form the only 
effectual Diaphoretic. (See vol. i., article Fe- 
vers; see also Alteratives.) 

Emetic tartar, and other preparations of an- 
timony, Minderus’s spirit, and camphor, are 
the diaphoretics which are employed in febrile 
complaints. (See Febrifuges.) 

DIET. Nothing tends more to the preser- 
vation of the horse’s health, than proper ma- 
nagement with respect to his diet ; in the re- 
gulation of which, it is necessary to consider 
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the exertion or labour that is required from 
him. 

It is a mistaken notion, that liorses possess 
the liighest degree of strength, of which they 
are capable, while ruiniing at grass, in a state* 
of nature ; for there can be no donbt that the 
natural strength might be considerably aug- 
nientotl by high feeding and proportionate exer- 
cise, provided it is done gradually. 

When a horse, however, is kejit upon a full 
diet, and not allowed sulficient exercise, many 
dangerous diseases are engendered : to this 
cause may be attributed the frequency of his 
inflammatory complaints, and his most dange- 
rous fevers may often be traced to this source ; 
hence also originate swellings of the legs, 
grease, cough, inflamed eyes, anti many other 
evils. 

If a horse’s work is moderate, his diet should 
be so likewise; but when his work is irregular, 
that is, when he is employed only once or twice 
a week, and then in hunting, or some violent 
and long-continued exercise, his diet must be 
such as to render him at all times adequate to 
his work: above all things, regular exercise in 
the intermediate days is indispensably requisite. 

Horses that work hard, and constantly, should 
always be allowed a moderate quantity of beans 

o 5 
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■with I’i! i) oats; but on no occasion is barlc'y a 
])ropcr article ol’dict.* 

This subject will be fouiul more fully treated 
of in the first volume. 

DIGESTIVES. Medicines which promote 
suppuration in ulcers, and cause them to dis- 
charge a white liealthy inattcu'. This term is 
commonly applied to ointments and other pre- 
parations which improve the state or condition 
of idccrs or sores, and cause them to discharge 
good matter. Medicines that j)romotc the di- 
irestion of food arc luunf:^.! coaics, stomachics, 
and cordials. 


1 )if;j;s'rivE OiNT.ArENr. 


No. 1. Hogs lard and strained 
turpentine, of each 


lined i 
ch }'■ 


oz. 


Verdigris 

No. 2. Hogs lard and Venice 
turjientine, of each 
Sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol) finely pow- 
dered 


I oz. 


}l oz. 



Mix. 


Mix. 


* It is probable lliat barley may, by proper managemcnl, 
be given to liori>e.s nithont inconvenience. The stomaeli 
shoiHd be gradually br«iuglit to it ; and to rcmler it more 
cjisy of dige.'ition, it should be coarsely ground, or merely 
broken, and mixed with an equal quantify of bran, (See 
and Carminatives.) 
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No. 3. Ointment of yellow rosin ^ oz. 

Oil of turpentine 1 oz. 

Nitric oxide of mercury -x 

(red precipitate,) J. I oz. Mix. 
finely powdered 

No. 4. Ointment of nitrated 
quicksilver 
Oil of turpentine 1 oz. Mix. 

(Sec Caustics and Escliarotics.) 

UIOITALIS. (Sec Fox-Glove.) 

DILL, the seed, aromatic and carminative 
in a moderate degree, not unlike caraways, but 
weaker. 

DILUENTS. Weak liquids employed as a 
common drink, such as barley-water, bran- 
water, &.C. supposetl to cool and dilute the 
blood in fevers, and inflammatory complaints. 

DITTANY OF CRETE. The essential 
oil of this plant resembles that of origanum, 
and may be employed for the same purposes. 
(See Origanum.) 

DIURETICS. Medicines that increase the 
secretion of urine ; an effect more readily pro- 
duced in the horse than in the human body. 
There is a great variety of medicines that ^act 
as diuretics : the jirincipal arc, the various 
kinds of turpentine, balsam, soap, the fixed 
alkalies, nitre, &c. 
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DiurcticS) are much used hi veterinary prac- 
tice, particularly in diffused swellings of the 
legs or other parts, and grease : when given in 
moderate doses, they may be continued for se- 
veral days ; and a horse may work without 
danger during their operation. The diuretic 
alterative in our Pharmacopoeia is an excellent 
medicine for horses that arc subject to swelling 
of the legs, and in slight cases of grease: but 
in more violent complaints we must emplo}’^ 
more active remedies, these being adapted only 
to mild cases which do not prevent a horse from 
working. However paradoxical it may appear, 
there is truth in the assertion that diuretics are 
among the most useful, and likewise the most 
mischievous medicines, that are employed for 
horses. They are extremely useful in carrying 
off the impurities and superfluous scrum from 
the blood, thereby producing the best effects in 
many diseases; but, unfortunately, while diu- 
retics arc given weekly, and almost daily for 
this purpose, no attention is paid to the source 
from which those impurities are derived. That 
is, a morbid digestion and chylificalion, origi- 
nating from, kept up, and gradually augmented, 
by unwholesome food, or an improper quan- 
tity even of good hay. (Sec Cordials.) 

Horses that have good appetites will take a 
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diuretic in the form of powder with their food, 
and this form shoul<l then be preferred. 

Diuretic Powder. 

Powdered rosin and nitre, of each 4 dr. 

Mix for one dosc^ Dnd let it be repeated 
daily, or twice a day, if necessary, until a suffi- 
cient effect is produced. 

Diuretic Bam.. 


Hard soap and common turpen-'I ^ 
tine, of each J 

Powdered caraway seeds enough to form the 
ball. Mix for one dose. 


Cordial Diuretic Bali,. 


Plard soap and common turpen- 
tine, of each 

Ginger 1 dr. 

Opium L dr. 

Powdered caravva 3 ^s enough to form the ball. 
Diuretics should not be kept to become hard, 
as they often are, but bo given in rather 
a soft state, and recently made. Diuretics 
should never be so given as to operate while a 
liorse is in work, as he may thereby be pre- 
vented from staling when he has occasion ; from 
neglecting this precaution, and from their .fre- 
quent and immoderate use, arise those mis- 
chievous effects before alluded to. The kidneys 
are often materially injured b^’ them as well as 
the bladder. 
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DllAGON’S BLOOD. A resinous sub- 
stance of II dark I'cd colour, which, when pzws, 
is entirely soluble in spirits of wine. Dragon’s 
Blood was formerly employed as an astringent 
and styptic, in fluxes and internal bleedings; 
but modeim practitioners scarcely ever use it. 
It is still employed by farriers, in the complaint 
of horned cattle, which they term red water, or 
bloody urine, but without cftcct ; nor is there 
any disease t)f the horse in which it is likely to 
be useful. 

DRASTIC. A term applied to purgative 
medicines that are violent in their action. 

DRAUGHTS, or Drafts. (See Drench.) 

DRKNCri. A medicine in a liquid form. 
This is an inconvenient methotl of giving medi- 
cine to horses, some part of the dose being ge- 
nerally wasted. It is preferable, however, on 
many occasions, to every other form, on ac- 
count of the medicine acting in much less time 
than in a solid form: in flatulent colic, or 
gripes, for example, where the symptoms arc 
extremely urgent and alarming, a proper drench 
will soon relieve the animal, while a ball, un- 
less soft and very soluble, would not produce 
any eflect. Farriers commonly compose their 
drenches with ale, whatever the (pialities of the 
other medicine may be, which is often improper, 
sinvy the properties of the liquid should always 
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correspond with the virtues of the other ingre- 
dients. Cordial drenches^ therefore, may with 
propriety be made with ale, but those of a 
contrary tendency should be mixed with gruel, 
or water. 

The best instrument for giving drenches is 
the horn of an ox ; the opening being cut ob- 
liquely in the form of a spout. Bottles are 
sometimes used on an emergency to give 
drenches; but they are attended with danger, 
and should be liandled cautiously. In giving 
a drench, the horse’s tongue should be held 
with the left hand ; and when the head is suffi- 
ciently elevated, the medicine is to be carefully 
poured into the throat, immediately letting go 
the tongue, while the head is kcj)t up until the 
drench be swallowed. Drenches are very sel- 
tlom given with dexterity, and great part of the 
medicine is sometimes wasted. Every groom 
should learn to give them M'ith facility, and al- 
ways keep a proper instrument in the stable. In 
giving a drench, the head should not bo kept 
so high as it generally is, nor should the throat 
be pressed or rubbed, as it often is, with a view 
to make the horse swallow, as it is apt to’cx- 
citc coughing. In severe colds or strangles, 
there is often sonic decree of soreness or in- 

O 

flammation of the throat by which swallowing 
is rendered difficult and painful. In such cases 
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no attempt should be made to give either a 
drench or a ball, as the complaint would be in- 
creased by it; and if at any time a horse hap- 
pens to cough or appear distressed while taking 
a drench, his head shou\d be immediately let 
down. Hot stimulating metlicines, or such us 
arc very nauseous, are better given in the form of 
balls than drenches. Drcnqhes should always be 
given with as much gentleness as possible ; the 
horn may generally be introduced with case, 
merely by pressing down the tongue with the 
fingers of the left hand, instead of dragging it 
out, as is commonly done. A small quantity 
only of the liquid should be given at once; about 
six or eight ounces, or even less, when tincture 
of opium or any powerful medicine, is given ; 
and it is of importance to be accurate in the 
dose, and not give either more or less than a 
certain quantity. 

In lockcd-jaw it is very difficult to give a 
drench, unless a small horn is kept for the pur- 
pose, and even then a good deal of dexterity 
and perseverance are often required to effect it. 
In some cases the jaws are so completely closed, 
and the muscles of deglutition so affected, that 
a drench cannot be given ; and then the only 
method of conveying the medicine into the body 
is in the form of clyster.’ (See Clyster.) 

DRESSING. An operation of some im^ 
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portancc in the manai^ement of horses, and 
consists in currying, brushing, and wisping 
them, when kept in the stable. This is done 
not merely with a view of removing the dust 
that may be collected on the coat, but to keep 
up a healthy degree of action in the perspira- 
tory vessels or pores of the skin. When this 
is neglected or improperly done, the perspira- 
ble matter hardens or thickens, and remains 
about the roots of the hair, and has the appear- 
ance of a whitish dust or small scales, which 
often causes an itching, and makes the skin feel 
dry, and the coat appear coarse or wiry, instead 
of being soft and shining, as it is in a horse that 
is properly dressed or groomed. Horses that 
are not properly exercised have the more occa- 
sion for good dressing; and the operation is 
more easily and more^ effectually performed 
when a horse has been previously exei'cised 
until he perspires moderately. 

EARTH. Horses at camp or grass are some- 
times disposed to cat considerable quantities of 
earth : this should always be prevented, if pos- 
sible, as it sometimes accumulates, and forms 
large balls in the intestines, which generally 
destroy the animal, Horses employed in mills 
for grinding have been often destroyed in this 
way. (See Absorbents.) 
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EGGS. These have been recommended for 
the improvement of a horse’s wind; but they 
certainly do not possess any quality of that kind, 
'rhey are also used for^ the purpose of mixing 
oils, and balsams, with water. 

EGYPTIACUM. Linimentura :^ruginis. 
Liniment of verdigris. A preparation made by 
boiling together five ounces powdered verdi- 
gris, one pound of honey, and seven ounces of 
vinegar, until they arc incorporated. This is 
a good remedy for thrushes or diseased frogs. 

ELATERIUM. This preparation of the 
wild cucumber acts on the human body as a 
most violent cathartic, and is seldom given in 
larger doses than one grain. I gave a healthy 
horse, that 1 purchased for the purpose of mak- 
ing experiments, half a dram, or thirty grains, 
at one dose, which did «iot produce the slightest 
effect : it did not even diminish the appetite, or 
move the bowels or kidneys. After an interval 
of twenty-four hours, I gave the same horse 
one dram and a half, or ninety grains, which 
proved equally inert. 

ELDER. The leaves and blossoms are em- 
ployed ; the former in the preparation of an 
ointment and oil of a green colour, and of little 
or no use ; the latter is used in making a white 
ointment, formerly recommended in inflamma- 
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tory affections of the skin, &c., but not more 
efficacious than simple fat, or lard. There is 
also a distilled water made from it, which is 
often emploj'cd in the composition of eyc-wa-^ 
ters, but docs not appear to possess any medical 
qualities that do not exist in simple or distilled 
water. 

ELECAMPANE. The root of this plant is 
a weak aromatic stimulant, and formerly re- 
commended in coughs, to promote expectora- 
tion : farriers use it for the same purpose ; but, 
as we have many medicines of this kind of 
greater efficacy, it hardly deserves notice. 

ELECTUARY OF SENNA, or I^mlive 
EUctuan/. This is an useful laxative in the 
human body; but, though recommended for 
the same purpose in the horse by writers on 
farriery, is certainl}' too weak to produce any 
effect, though given in the dose of a pound. 
(See Senna.) 

ELEMI GUM. A resinous substance, some- 
times employed in the composition of digestive 
ointments. 

ELIXIR, PAREGORIC. A preparation 
of camphor and opium, but in too dilute a state 
to be adapted to veterinary practice. 

EMBROCATIONS. External applications 
in a liquid form that are rubbed on a diseased 
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part, as in strains and indolent swellings, and 
as an auxiliary in internal indammaiion. They 
are" of a stimulating nature, and are greatly 
assisted by friction. Of tins kind are opo- 
deldoc, soap liniment, &6. 

Mustard Embrocation,'' 

For wfiammation of ihe lungs. 


Flour of mustard 4 oz. 

Liquid Ammonia 1 oz. 

Oil of turpentine 1 oz. 


Water, a sufficient quantity to bring it to the 
consistence of cream. 

JLmbrocaiions for hard indolent tumours. 


No. 1 . Olive oil 4 oz. 

Camphor 4 dr. — Mix. 

No. 2. Mercurial ointment 2 oz. 


Olive oil and camphor, of each . . 2 dr. 

Embrocations of a more stimulating kind are 
sometimes employed in swellings of the joints, 
old strains or other local affections, such as soap 
liniment with liquid ammonia, olive oil, oil of 
turpentine, and liquid ammonia, but blisters in 
such cases are generally more effectual. 

Embrocations are often improperly employed, 
as in recent strains, or inflamed tumours, and 
other cases where cooling applications are re- 
quired. Both strains and bruises arc, at first. 
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attended with a degree of inflammation, pro- 
portionate to the violence of the injurj’, and the 
susceptibility of the injured part ; therefore they 
require, at first, such (reatment as is calculated* 
to subdue inflammation, that is, bleeding and 
purging with a suitable diet, and in strains, 
rest. The local or topical remedies in the in- 
flammatory stage are fomentations, poultices, 
or cooling lotions. When the skin is much in- 
flamed, as in recent bruises, the cooling lotion 
is an eligible application ; but when the injured 
part is deeply seated, or rather unconnected 
with the skin, which is often the case in strains, 
fomentations of hot vinegar, or the above em- 
brocations, after a short time, may be employed 
with advantage. In strains of the back sinews, 
a bandage kept constantly wet with diluted 
vinegar has often done much good ; but in 
these cases also bleeding and purging, imme- 
diately after their occurrence, are an essential 
part of the treatment. (See Vol. i.) 

EMETICS. Medicines that excite vomiting. 
It is very generally believed that horses are in- 
capable of vomiting : I have met with one in- 
stance, however, where it occurred spontane- 
ously, and was soon after succeeded by purging. 

Medicines that are considered as the most 
violent emetics in the human system, are gene- 
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rally inert in the horse. A remarkable ex- 
ample of this may be noticed in white vitriol 
[sulphate of zinc), of which a horse has taken 
twelve ounces at a do^e, without much effect. 
This experiment has not, I believe, been re- 
peated, and it is desirable that it never should 
be repeated, or any experiments of a similar 
kind, as no advantage can possibly result from 
them, while much pain may be endured by the 
unfortunate animal, who is subjected to them un- 
perceived by the practitioner or his assistants. 
It was asserted, at one time, that vomiting may 
be produced by inserting licllcbore under the 
skin ; this experiment was said to have been 
made at the Veterinary College of Copenhagen, 
but it does not appear to have succeeded with 
other practitioners. (See Hellebore.) 

In a work on hydrophobia, by Hr. 11. Pearson, 
of Cold-field, near Birmingham, in which he 
suggests the jiropriety of injecting medicinal 
substances into a vein, when exhibition by the 
mouth or clysterwisc is impracticable, it is as- 
serted that this is frecpiently practised upon 
tiispased horses at the Veterinary College of 
Co penhagen.” This, probably, is the new me- 
thod of treating locked jaw, hinted at by Mr. 
Sewel (see Preface to vol. i. 12th Edition), 
and is worth a p ial, when medicine cannot be 
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given by the mouth, and opiate clysters have 
proved inelFcctual ; and if, as they state, helle- 
bore, when applied under the skin, is absorbed, 
and causes sickness, why may not a solution of 
opium be also absorbed when applied in a similar 
manner ? * It is surely worth a trial in locked 
jaw. Jpecacuana and emetic tartar have no 
emetic power in the horse, and tliough hellebore 
appears to excite a painful sensation in the 
stomach, it has not, even in the dose of one 
ounce, caused vomiting. (See vol. i. Structure 
and Functions of the internal Organs.) 

Emetic Tartar, or Tartarixed yinlimonij. 
A preparation of antimony (see Antimony) and 
cream of tartar (see Acid, Tartareous). This 
is a violent emetic in the human subject, even 
in the quantity of one or two grains: but in 
more minute doses it is used as a febrifuge.) 

In the horse it is a very safe medicine, and 
useful in fevers : it is generally given in doses 
of two drams, which may be repeated every day, 
or even twice a day, should the case require it : 
when the bowels are affected by it, a small 
quantity of opium may be added : many pra.cti- 
tioners join with it camphor and opium, or 
camphor and nitre, both of which arc often 
highly useful. Emetic tartar seems to be the best 
of the »ntimo(ual preparations, though others 
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are occasionally preferred: but there is some 
difficulty in deciding this point ; for all the pre- 
parations of antimony have so little activity in 
the system of the hor.se, that their effects are 
not often perceptible : we know them to be use- 
ful, however, from their frequently subduing or 
mitigating the disease for which they arc em- 
ployed. When antimonials are given to re- 
move surfeit, or relax the skin, they may be 
materially assisted by exercise and moderately 
warm clothing. 

Fevers in the horse are always occasioned by 
internal inflammation, aiifl the vital organs arc 
always more or less affected. Whichever of 
them it may be, the essential remedy is the 
' same, and that is, bleeding until the animal 
faints. No apprehension of danger need be 
felt in bleeding to this extent : if the animal 
faints, it is rather favourable than otherwise, 
because we are then assured that sufficient 
blood has been taken for that time. But when 
the faintness goes off which it will soon do, if 
the symptoms are not considerably mitigated 
he must be bled again, and even a third and 
fourth time, should it be found necessary. With- 
out this copious bleeding in fever, medicine will 
avail nothing. Next to bleeding, placing the 
animal in a cool situation, or even in the open 
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air, is of the greatest importance; and, I may 
truly add, that the imjjrovement introduced 
by Mr. Coleman, in this respect, that is, in 
blee<ling copiously, and^ keeping the horse in 
the open air, has entitled him to the grateful 
remembrance of posterity. 

EMOLLIENTS. Medicines or applications 
that sooth and allay irritation, by relaxing or 
softening the parts to which they are applied. 
They consist chiefly of oily and mucilaginous 
fluids, which are used externally as fomentations 
or poultices (see Fomentation and Poultice), at a 
temperature that is most agreeable w'ith the 
feeling of the jiaticnt, and best adapted to the 
purpose for which they are employed, that is, 
to assuage pain, subdue inflammation, and in 
tumours tending to suppuration, to hasten or 
promote that process. When employed to sub- 
due inflammation they are materially assisted 
by bleeding and purging, or by moderate doses 
of nitre and antimonial powder, or tartarized 
antimony (pnetic tartar). Emollient fomenta- 
tions are generally made with marshmallows 
and other mucilaginous plants or herbs, and 
poultices are composed of bran with oatmeal, 
linseed powder, lard or oil, and some of the 
bulbous roots, such as the while lilly or turnips, 
with linseed-meal or broad and milk. Internal 

H 
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emollients consist also of oily and mucilaginous 
fluids, or decoctions of marshmallow root, 
liquorice root, linseed, solution of gum, emul- 
sions, &c. The effect of these also is consider- 
ably promoted by bleetling and opening medi- 
cines, as well as by nitre and antimonials, with 
a suitable diet ; in this view they are the same 
as demulcents. (See Demulcents.) 

EMULSION. A term given to prepara- 
tions in which oil is blended with water, by 
means either of mucilage, the yolk of an egg, 
or a small quantity of alkali. (See Alkali.) 

Emulsions have a milky appearance, and are a 
convenient vehicle for pectoral medicines, being 
supposed to possess that quality in some degree. 

These mixtui’es of oil and water, by the inter- 
vention of an alkali or mucilage, are sometimes 
given alone in coughs. 

Simple Emulsion. 

Sallad oil 2 oz. 

Clarified honey 3 oz. 

Soft water 1 pint. 

Sub-carbonate of .potash .... 2 dr. — Mix. 

Pectoral Emulsion. 

Camphor 1 to 2 dr. 

To be rubbed into a powder by means ofca 
few drops of spirit of wine. 
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Oil of auise-seed 12 or 15 drops. 

To this add gradually from 12 oz. to a pint 
of the simple emulsion. To this may be added 
occasionally nitrate of potash and tineturc of • 
opium, as in irritability of the bladder. An 
elegant and pleasant emulsion is made by rub- 
bing blanched almonds (that is, almonds that 
have had the skin taken off by steeping them 
in hot water) in a mortar with sugar and muci- 
lage of gum arabic. When these have been 
well rubbed, water is to be gradually added. 

ENEMA. (See Glysters.) 

EPISPASTICS. (See Blisters.) 

EPSOM SALT, Sulphate of Magnesiay or 
Vilriolatcd Masnesia. A neutral salt, formed 
by the combination of magnesia and sulphuric 
acid. It is commonly obtained from sea water 
by a chemical process, or the water of certain 
springs, in which it is formed by nature. The 
virtues of this salt arc similar to those of 
Glauber's Sale, or sulphate of soda ; it Is some- 
times given as a laxative, the dose about twelve 
ounces or one pound. 

ERRHINES. Powders that causa sneezing 
by being blown up the nostrils. They are com- 
posed generally of hellebore, snufl^ asarabacca, 
turfieth mineral, &c. 

ERYNGO, the root. A weak aromatic sti- 
mulant, of no use in veterinary malicine. 

H 9 
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ESCHAROTICS. Mild caustics, generally 
in the form of powder. Such are nitric oxide of 
mercury {red precipitate)^ exsiccated sulphate of 
alumine {burnt alum), acetate of copper {crys- 
tallized, verdigris), sulphate of copper {blue 
vitriol). These are applied, either separately, or 
two or more of them are mixed together, and 
finely powdered ; sometimes they are mixed with 
bole armenic or chalk, by which they are ren- 
dered milder, or with lard or digestive ointment. 

Esch ARCTIC Powders. 

No. 1. Exsiccated or burnt alum . . 2 dr. 

Nitric oxide of mercury . . -i- oz. — Mix. 


No. 2. Sulphate of copper 1 oz. 

Bole Armenic 1 oz. — Mix. 

No. 3. Acetate of copper 1 oz. 

Burnt alum 2 dr. — Mix. 


See Caustics, Astringents, Digestives, and 
Detergents. 

Escharotic Liniment. 

Honey 4 oz. 


Muriatic acid 1 oz. 

Verdigris 1 oz. 


Mix over a slow fire. 

This liniment may be made stronger by sub- 
stituting nitrous acid for muriatic, or by retabft- 
iug the muriatic, and substituting for the verdi- 
gris one dram of sublimate. A weaker liui- 
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ment is made, and a very useful one, by using 
two ounces of vinegar instead of the muriatic 
acid. (See Egyptiacuni.) Escharotics are ap- 
plied to foul ulcers, and are employed to de- 
stroy fungous or proud*flesh. 

ESSENCE. This term is applied to essen- 
tial oils, and very properly, since they generally 
contain all the medical virtues of the substance 
from which they are extracted. 

Essence of Peppermint. The preparation 
sold in the shop by this name is made by dis- 
solving a small proportion of oil of peppermint 
in rectified spirit, or alcohol, that has been pre- 
viously tinged with some green colour. 

Essence of Mustard appears to be com- 
posed of camphor, oil of rosemary, and oil of 
turpentine, which form a good stimulating em- 
brocation. (See Embrocation.) 

Essential oils. The smell, taste, and 
other qualities of vegetables, frequently reside 
in a volatile oil, particularly in those vegetables, 
or certain parts of vegetables, that have a strong 
odour and taste ; as mint, pennyroyal, pepper- 
mint, lavender, caraway- seeds, anise-seeds, ju- 
niper-berries, lemon-peel, santal-wood, &c. 
This oil, being volatile, may be extracted, and 
procured in a separate state, by distillation ; and 
as it often contains the useful qualities of the 
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substance it was obtained from, is termed an 
essential oil. (See Essence.) . 

ETHER. This is the. most volatile liquid 
w'e are acquainted M'ith, and evaporates readily 
in the common temperature of the atmosphere ; 
it must be given, therefore, with great expedi- 
tion, or a considerable part of the dose will be 
lost by evaporation. It is a powerful antispas- 
modic, and may be given with advantage in ob- 
stinate cases of flatulent colic, and other spas- 
modic complaints. On some occasions it is 
joined with tincture of opium, or camphor, with 
good effect. 

Tlic dose Is about one ounce, which should 
be mixed with a pint of water. 

The high price of ether prevents its being 
much used in veterinary medicine. It is a 
powerful remedy, however, when properly ap- 
plied ; and may be considered as an important 
medicine. (See vol. i.) 

ETHIOFS MINERAL. A preparation 
made by rubbing equal parts of quicksilver and 
flower of sulphur together, until the mixture be- 
comes black, and the quicksilver invisible. 

Ethiop’s Mineral^ though generally considered 
as a medicine of little power, or nearly inert, is, 
I am inclined to believe, possessed of consider- 
able virtue, and will be found, probably, the 
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best mercurial that can be employed in all cases 
where it is nccessai’y to introduce mercury into 
the circulation, as in farcy, obstinate cases of 
mange, &c. It should be given in a dose of 
om dram in the horse’s corn, once or twice a 
day. WljoJi it lias been taken about ten days 
or a fortnight, an offensive smell will be per- 
ceived in the horse’s breath, or he will be found 
to stale more than usual ; these symptoms indi- 
cate that the mercury has got into the circula- 
tion. The disorder for which it is given may, 
at this period, be cxjiected to yield to the mer- 
curial influence, and may not require a furthei’ 
continuance of the medicine. I would advise a 
trial being made of Ktliiop’s mineral in the early 
stage of Glanders. 

Ethinp's Mineral^ mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of sulphuret of antimony, forms the anti- 
monial Ethiops, and is a good remedy for 
cutaneous complaints. The dose two drams in 
the horse’s corn. 

EUPHORBIUM. A gum resin, that ex- 
udes spontaneously from a large oriental tree. 
It is brought to us in small drops, of a pale 
yellow oolour, which are generally mixed with 
woody and other extraneous matter. 

Euphorbium is used in veterinary practice, as 
an external application. It is generally em- 
ployed in the form of tincture ; sometimes it is 
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mixed into an ointment with hog’s lard, mer- 
curial ointment, oil of origanum, oil of bay, &c. 
being previously reduced to a fine powder. It 
is also frequently an ingredient in strong blisters, 
to which it proves a' }x)werful auxiliary. In 
whatever form euphorbium is employed, it 
proves cxti'cmely acrimonious and stimulating, 
and is therefore well calculated to reduce callous 
swellings of the back sinews, or other parts ; 
curbs, windgalls, &c. 

The tincture is made by digesting, or steep- 
ing, one ounce of the powder in four or six 
cunces of rectified or proof spirit ; frequently 
shaking the bottle which contains the mixture, 
and keeping it in a warm place ; after eight or 
ten days it is to be strained offi and kept well 
corked. Some add to this a little sublimate 
and oil of origanum, or camphor. There is 
another kind of tincture, made by digesting the 
powder in a strong solution of potash, which 
also acts very violently. In powdering euphor- 
bium, the mortar should be placed where there 
is a current of air, that the dust which arises 
might be blown off, otherwise it would get into 
the* nostrils or throat, and prove exeessively 
troublesome. I do not consider Euphorbium 
an eligible ingredient in blisters, as there is some 
danger of its causing ulceration of the skin. 
EXERCISE. We have observed, under the 
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article that the horse’s exercise should be 

always j.roportionate to the quantity and quality 
of his food ; or rather, that the latter should 
be adapted to the former, in order to preserve 
him in htsalth. We. have further to remark,’ 
that in other points of view exercise is of great 
importance. In training horses for the turf or 
the chase, it is by exercise properly conducted, 
and a well-regulated diet, that we enable him 
to perform those wonderful exertions that are 
required from him, and bring his wind to the 
highest degree of perfection which it is capable 
of attaining. In training a horse, whether he 
be designed for the turl^ the chase, or the army, 
this precaution must always be observed, — that 
his exercise never exceeds his strength. Many 
horses have been destroyed by neglecting this 
precaution, particularly in the army, where we 
too often see horses recruited of three years 
old. When first brought to the regiment (per- 
haps from a considerable distance), they are 
weak and out of condition, often suffering from 
strangles, which, from their weak state, do not 
come forward properly, but affect chiefly the 
internal part, causing pain and difficulty in 
swallowing. At this time they are unfit for 
any kind of work, and require two months to 
be brought into proper condition for the riding- 
school. On the contrary, they are not^ lo 
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general, allowed half that time, but are brought 
too hastily into the school, without taking time 
to reflect, that as they are quite unaccustomed 
to that, or, indeed, any kind of work, it be- 
comes excessively fatiguing; and to young 
horses in a state of debility, particularly, if they 
are not immediately attended to, and taken great 
care of when brought sweating from the school, 
I am convinced it is often attended with de- 
structive consequences. Exercise, therefore, 
should always be moderate at first, and adapted 
to the animal’s strength ; by increasing it gra- 
dually, and in proportion to his condition, he 
may soon be brought to bear, without incon- 
venience, that degree of exertion, and velocity 
of motion, for which he is wanted. Exercise 
not only prevents disease, but materially assists 
in the cure of many : thus, in swellings of the 
heels and legs, grease, inflamed eyes, &c. medi- 
cine, without proper exercise, seldom effects a 
cure. fSce a^oI. i. where this subject is more fully 
considered.) Though many of the horse’s dis- 
eases arise from want of exercise, a still greater 
number are produced by the immoderate and 
excessive exertions in which he is so frequently 
and so cruelly employed, especially in this 
country. The horses of mail and stage coaches, 
post chaises, &c. afford numerous examples of 
ibis. Bwt before they are brought to this severe 
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and generally destructive labour, they are often 
in a crippled and debilitated condition, by 
being worketl at too early an age, by violent 
trotting upon hard roads, or hunting, or by 
general ill-treatment. ,We often find the horses* 
that have been thus sold as coach or po§t horses 
are those of supei'ior shape and action, of high 
spirit, and have, perhaps, distinguished them- 
selves as hunters, or in matches against time, 
or in trotting matches; and being considei'cd 
unsafe to ride, from their crippled state, arc 
consigned to coach work, where they arc kept 
upon their legs by the severity of the bit, and 
the frequent application of the whip. Horses 
do not arrive at maturity until they are six or, 
according to Mr. Clark, seven years old ; but 
they are generally put to work at three or four ; 
and scarcely any are allowed to complete their 
fifth year, before they arc employed in the 
hardest labour, exce])t among experienced 
sportsmen, who do not consider a horse fit for 
their use until he is six years old ; but, during 
the fifth year, employ them in moderate work 
upon the road, or in riding to cover. The 
proportion of lame horses in this country, coiu- 
pared to those in France, is perhaps as ten to 
one. This the French veterinarians seem to 
attribute to their superior mode of shoeing; but, 
in my opinion, shoeing has nothing to do with 
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it. The peculiar frequency of incurable lame- 
ness, or founder, in this country, is entirely owing 
to immoderate work. 

EXPECTORANTS. Medicines that in- 
crease the discharge of :jnucus from.the Jungs, 
and theVeby relieve cough and difficulty of 
breathing. TJiere arc many medicines which 
produce this effect in the human body; but in 
the horse the action of expectorants is not so 
perceptible. Some of the medicines, however, 
termetl expectorants, prove serviceable in the 
horse, by relieving or curing cough and diffi- 
culty in breathing, or what is termed thickness 
of wind : among these are squill, and gum am- 
inoniacum ; both which 1 have often found be- 
neficial in those complaints. But the medicines 
I have found most useful in chronic couch and 
asthma, or broken wind, are mild diuretics joined 
with cordials. No medicine, however, will do 
good in those complaints, unless the horse’s diet 
is carefully regulated. (See Cordials, remarks 
on.) I have known the occasional use of these 
cordial tliuretics, when the horse’s diet is care- 
fully attended to, not only relieve but apparently 
cure broken wind ; but the horse’s work should 
be modei’ate, and so conducted as not to inter- 
fere with digestion. If taken on a journey, he 
should be only walked for the first two miles. 
His coru shotild be mado wet, wnd hie bay (which 
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must be of the best quality, and not exceed 
eight pounds in twenty-four hours, divided into 
three portions at least) should be dipped in 
water. When costive he should be relieved by 
clysters and bran mashes. This subject has 
been noticed, at some length, in the firstfvolume, 
particulai^y in the last edition. (See Clironic 
Cough and Broken Wind. 

Expectorant Balls. 


Gum ammoniacum 2 to 4 dr. 

Powdered squill 1 to 2 dr. 

Castile soap 3 dr. 

Oil of anise-seed 30 drops. 

Ginger 1 dr. 

fcjyrup enough to form the ball. 

Drench. 

Garlic bruised 4 oz. 

Boiling vinegar 12 oz. 


Macerate near the fire three or four hours, 
then press out the fluid part, and mix with it 
six ounces of honey. This is sufficient for t\Yo 
doses, and may be given morning and evening. 
It cannot, perhaps, be too often repeated that, 
unless the horse’s diet is carefully attended to, 
medicine will avail but little, either in chronic 
cough or imperfect wind. 

EXTRACT SATURN. See Goulard. 
EYE-WATER, orCoLLYRiuM. 
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No. 1, Supcr-acetate of lead (sugar 
of lead). 

Vinegar 


} 


Soft water . 


2 dr. 


2 to 4- oz. 
14 oz. 


Mix. 

No. 2. Sulphate of zinc 1 i dr. 

Diluted Sulphuric acid .... -J- dr. 

Water 1 pint. 

No. 3. Super-acetate of lead 3 dr. 

Sulphate of zinc 4 scrap. 

Water 1 pint. 


Mix and strain through blotting paper. 

In severe attacks of inflammation of the eye, it 
is often in so irritable a state as to admit only of 
the application of warm water, or milk and water; 
then either of the above eye-waters, at first di- 
luted with an equal quantity of warm water, may 
be used; and when the inflammation has abated, 
they may be made rather stronger, and applied 
cold. Should the above formulaj be found in- 
effectual, let one, two, or three ounces of tinc- 
ture of opium be added, or a larger proportion 
of vinegar to No. 1. than is directed. The 
vinous tincture of opium {vinum opii)^ undiluted, 
has often done good, applied by means of a 
small camel hair pencil brush, or squeezed into 
the inner corner of the eye,, by means of a small 
bit of clean spunge. A solution of the extract of 
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belladonna, in white wine, or diluted spirit, may 
also be tried. (See vol, i. and the Veterinary 
Dictionary, article Eye.) 

FEBRIFUGhl. A term given to medicines 
that moderate or lessen the violence of lever,. 

Febuifuge <5h Fever Bales* 

No. 1. iknctic tartar l-.J to 2 dr. 

Nitre 1 oz. 

Xiquorice powder .... 3 dr. 

Syrup enough to form the ball. 

No. 2. Antimonial powder 2 dr. 

Precipitated sulphuret of antimony l dr. 

Nitre 1 oz. 

Liquorice powder 3 dr. 

Treacle enough to form the mass. 

No. 3. Camphor 1 to 2 dr. 

Nitre 6 dr. to 1 oz. 

Antimonial powder 2 dr. 

Flour and treacle or sj^up enough to form 
the ball. 

Either of the above balls are to be given 
morning and evening, and their operation as- 
sisted by good dressing, warm water, and 
mashes. It should never be forgotten, that 
copious bleeding, at the commencement of fever, 
is the essential remedy, and that no medicine, 
or mode of treatment, will avail without it. 
Opening medicine or clysters are generally re-j 
quired also. 
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FENNEL. The seeds of sweet fennel are 
in some degree stomacliic and carminative, in 
doses from one to two ounces. The essential 
oil they afford possesses the same quality in a 
.stronger degree. 

The dose is from half a dram to one dram. 

FENUGREEK. The seeds only of this 
plant are employed for medicinal purposes : by 
reason of their mucilaginous quality, they ai*e 
used in making poultices, and sometimes in 
emollient glystcrs. Farriers often give them 
internally, with what view I cannot pretend to 
say ; since they do not appear to be adapted to 
the cure of any complaint. They are eaten 
in the Levant, and considered stomachic. The 
powdered fenugreek, sold in the shops, contains 
a large proportion (generally one-half) of pea 
meal. It is supposed to promote condition, 
especially among waggoners, and the servants 
of large horse proprietors. 

FERN. The root of male fern was formerly 
considered as a remedy for worms, particularly 
the tape-worm : it seems now, however, to have 
got into disi-epute. I have never heard of its 
being tried in horses, nor does it seem to de- 
serve our attention. 

FERRUM. See Iron. 

FIGS. Mr. Taplin, who some time ago 
wrote so miieh uhout Farriery," recommewds 
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figs and liquorice in liis pectoral drinks for in- 
flammation of the lungs ! a disease that requires 
the most powerful remedies. Figs certainly do 
not possess any medical qualities worth notice. 

FIRING. A sevefe* operation oftoh per- 
formed on, the horse, and on some occasions 
highly useful. It consists in the application of 
a red-hot iron to the skin, so as to burn w ithout 
penetrating through it. The violent inflamma- 
tion this occasions, rouses the absorbent vessels 
into action, by which callous or even bony 
swellings are sometimes dispersed. The dis- 
eases in which it is most efficacious arc spavins, 
ring-bones, old callous swellings about the back 
sinews, in consequence of strains and windgalls. 
Firing is supposed to brace the skin, and cause 
it to act as a bandage on the subjacent parts. A 
blister is often applied to.the part immediately 
after firing, or on the following day, to render 
it more effectual. It is necessary to observe 
that the milder remedies should always be tried 
before this severe operation is had recourse to. 
Firing has been absurdly recommended for the 
purposes of strengthening the back sinews and 
hocks of colts, to prevent strains, and what is 
termed breaking-down. (See vol. iv. where 
there is a plate to show the method of throwing a 
horse down, and securing him for the operation. 
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and another representing the instruments em- 
ployed.) 

It has been asserted, that when firing is 
employed for old callous swellings of the back 
sinews,^ the swelling should be previously re- 
duced by blistering ; that firing would then pre- 
vent any return of the complaint; whereas if 
the firing were jicrformcd in the first place, it 
would tend to fix the swelling, and render it 
incurable. I do not believe there is anv ground 
for this opinion. It is certain, however, that 
when a part is in a state of inflammation, which 
is indicated by its being hotter and more tender 
tlian other parts, firing will do harm. The 
inflammation should be first removed by the 
frequent application of some cooling lotion, such 
as diluted vinegar, in which a little sugar of 
lead has been dissolved. 

m 

The hot iron is the most effectual remedy for 
those ulcers of the skin which depend upon 
farcy or glanders. It is employed also to re- 
move that swelling of the roof of the mouth next 
the upi)cr front teeth, which is named lampas. 
The propriety of its application in this last case 
is questionable. (Sec vol. i. Lampas.) 

FIXED AIRS. (See Carbonic Acid Air.) 
FIXED ALKALI. (Sec Alkali.) 

FLAG, or Yelhiu Watcr-Fhg, The juice 
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of this plant, which grows plentifully near ri- 
vers, is a strong purgative in the human system, 
but has not been tried in- the horse. 

FLAX SEED. (Sec Linseed.) 

FLIES, SPANISH.* (Sec Cantharklcs.) 
FLOWER OF SULPHUR, or BrimMone. 
This is much used b}’^ farriers as an ingredient 
in alterative medicine. It is procured from the 
impure brimstone or sulphur, which is found in 
the neighbourhood of volcanoes, by suhlhnation, 
and is therefore named in the London Dispen- 
satory Sublimed Sulphur. 

Flower of Sulphur is not perfectly pure how- 
ever; it still retains small quantity of sulphuric 
acid and other impurities, wliieh nuiy be carried 
off by washing; it then forms the milk of sul- 
phur, or washed sulphur, of the shops. 

Flower of Stdphur is sufficiently pure for ve- 
terinary purposes, and is generally given in the 
dose of one ounce : it is commonly joined with 
nitre and antimony, or nitre and resin ; and is 
then thought to improve the coat and general 
condition of the horse, or remove swellings of 
the heels, and surfeit. I have given sulphur in 
a variety of doses ; but the only effect I could 
perceive was that of a mild laxative, and that 
did not take place until four ounces were given 
at a dose. It made no alteration in the coat or 
skin, though the patients were hide-bound, and 
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had rough dry coats. .From the observations I 
made on this occasion, I do not conceive that 
sulphur is of much use as an internal remedy in 
the horse, or that it possesses any diaphoretic 
power. \ As a topical ajpplication in mange, it 
is certainly very efficacious, particularly if mixed 
with other remedies. (See article Mange, 
vol. i.) 

Sulphur is veiy serviceable to young dogs, 
when they have any appearance of plethora or 
cutaneous disease, generally acting as a mild 
laxative : it may be given to them in milk, from 
one tea-spoonful to two or three. 

A few years ago, M. Collaine, Professor of 
the Veterinary School of Milan, pub- 

lished an account of some successful experiments 
he made on glanders. The medicine he em- 
ployed was sulphur, beginning with a dose of 
■ four ounces, and increasing it gradually until he 
gave two pounds daily, mixed into an electuary 
with honey. A dose of six ounces caused purg- 
ing; ten or twelve ounces griping pains and 
purging. Six ounces of sulphur vivum were then 
given, which produced a similar effect, and 
some of the horses became so exceedingly weak 
that they lay down, and were unable to rise for 
three or four days. When they recovered a 
little from these alarming symptoms, he found 
the discharge from the nostrils much lessened. 
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as well as the swelling under the jaws. In some, 
the disease entirely disappeared, but after a few 
days returned, and was not permanently cured 
till it had fluctuated in this way several times. • 
After they had got over the effect of thesfilphur, 
on giving k again, he found that a dose even of 
twelve ounces produced no effect ; he therefore 
increased it to eighteen ounces, and from that 
to twenty-four ounces ; but it no longer caused 
cither purging or griping. Having continued 
the use of the medicine in this lariie dose for 
some time, and flnding the disease to remain 
stationary in some of the horses, he disconti- 
nued it for eight or ten days, in order to restore 
the susceptibility of the animal to the action of 
sulphur. On recommencing the treatment, he 
joined to six ounces of sulphur an equal quan- 
tity of antimony, which produced a considerable 
effect for about fifteen days, when it became in- 
active: he then crave from twelve to fifteen 
ounces of sulphur, with six ounces of liver of 
antimony, and in less than fifteen days all the 
horses that had not a very severe local affection 
were perfectly free from the disease. Similar 
trials have been made in France since M. Col- 
laine's Report appeared, but the result was very 
different. According to M. Dupuy, in his 
work on Glanders {Traits de I'jiffeclvon Tither- 
cuUusef vulgairement appellde Morve, ^c.), lately 
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published, sulpluir has been fairly tried at the 
Veterinary School of Alfort, near Paris, and has 
not succeeded in any one instance : in large 
.doses it causes very distressing symptoms, viz. 
colic, purging, and gre*at debility. It is pro- 
bable this may sometimes cause a 'temporary 
cessation of the discharge from the nostrils, and 
as M. Collaine has not published any thing 
further on the subject, he is probably become 
less sanguine in his expectations of curing tlie 
glanders, and, with almost all other practitioners, 
considers it as ail incurable disease. He ob- 
serves in his Report, that sulphur vivum [soiifre 
Irrut) produced a greater eftcct than flowers of 
sulphur ; and I am inclined to believe that sul- 
phur vivum, when finely powdered and sifted 
through a fine sieve, will do just as well, if not 
better, for mange ointment or liniment, than 
the flower of sulphur, which is more expensive. 
When flower of sulphur is given internall}', for 
mange or other cutaneous diseases, it should be 
joined with levigated antimony, or tartarized 
antimony, as in the formula under the head Al- 
teratives, or with a small proportion of calomel, 
as in the following formula : 


Flower of sulphur 1 to 2 oz. 

Tartarized antimony ...... 1 to 2 dr. 

Calomel 1 scr. to 2. 


Mix, One dose tp be given daily. 
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FLOWERS OF BENJAMIN. These are 
procured from gum Benjamin, or Benzoin, by 
sublimation. They are of u beautiful white co- 
lour, very fragrant, and extremely light. In* 
human medicine they are employed as a remedy 
for coughs»and other pectoral complaints ; but 
they are scarcely ever used in veterinary prac- 
tice : a suflicient dose for a horse would be very 
expensive, and it is probable that gum Benja- 
min would answer every purpose than can be 
obtained from the flowers. (See Benjamin, or 
Benzoin Gum.) 

FLOWERS, OR OXIDE OF ZINC. 
Thest also are obtained by sublimation from 
the metal named zinc. The medicine is said to 
possess a considerable tonic power. It has not, 
liowevcr, been given to horses, nor is it proba- 
ble that it woidd be found an useful medicine; 
since wdiite vitriol [snlpluile of zinc), a more 
active preparation of the same metal, has been 
given to the amount of eight ounces and more, 
w’ithout producing any sensible effect; but it is 
said that in small doses, from two drams to half 
an ounce, white vitriol discovers a tonic qua- 
lity. But this preparation as well as the other 
mineral tonics, such as salt of steel (sulphate of 
iron), and especially arsenic and sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol), should be employed with 
caution j and not inconsiderately, in making 
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experiments with large doses, which, though 
not Jbllowed immediately by ill consequences, 
probably injures the stomach in a considerable 
.degree. The horse that took the white vitriol 
in so large a dose ditt not appear to suffer 
from it, except from irritation in the bladder ; 
but two or three days after six ounces of blue 
vitriol were given, which acted as a caustic on 
the stomach, and produced an inflammation, 
attended with violent pain, which soon de- 
stroyed him. A short time since I examined 
the stomach of a glandcred horse that had been 
taking blue vitriol and solution of arsenic, and 
found the stomach much injured, though it was 
not indicated by any particular symptoms dur- 
ing the animal’s life. He appeared to be in good 
health at the time he was shot ; had fed well, 
and was in good spirits. (See 'I’onics.) 

Should any one be inclined to try the flower 
of zinc, they may safely begin, I think, with 
the dose of two drams, or half an ounce, and 
gradually increase it until some effect is ob- 
served. The diseases to which it is adapted are 
tho.se arising from debility. 

FOMENTATIONS. This term is applied 
to various kinds of decoctions, or medicated li- 
quids, which are employed externally to bathe 
or foment. any inflamed or painful part, or to 
impi'ove the condition of wounds when they are 
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very irritable, and discharge unhealthy offen- 
sive matter, approaching to a state of gangrene 
or mortification. Fomentations are therefore 
divided into the following kinds, viz. eyiollient' 
and anodyne. 

Emoixient Fomentation. 

No. 1. (See Emollients.) 

Boil marshmallows in water for some time, _ 
then strain off the liquor, and bathe the af- 
fected parts with It while waim. 

Anodvne Fomentation. 

No. 1. White poppy heads, broken, two dozen. 
Hemlock, two handsful. 

Boil for two hours gently in six quarts of 
water. 

No. 2. Wormwood di-ied, and camo- 1 
miltf flowers, of each J 

Rue S..3 oz. 

Bay leaves 2 oz. 

Boil then^ for one hour in a gallon of water. 

Remark . — The efficacy of a fomentation de- 
pends on its being properly applied : I have there- 
fore to observe, that the liquid should bo only 
as hot as the part can bear witliout pain. Large 
flannel cloths are to be dipped into the Ibmen- 
tation, then lightly wrung out, and spr. r.d over 
the affected part ; by the time this get; a little 
cool, another cloth should be got reaijy, and 

I 
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applied in tt»e same tna|lhdr i ibis 'b|M^ion 
ought to W' condiliieii ^iPor haif Ifiti botii' At least, 
and related 'ibree or four times d dky. "'The 
emollient fomentatlfon is adapted to illumed 
swelUn^s^ from whatever 'cause they may a^isb ; 
andw^n*it cannot be procured, w^i^rm w'siter 
alone win be found an useful substltuib. ‘ Ifhe 
anodyne fomenti^on, No. 1, is of great service 
in wounds or swellings which are acdompauied 
w'ith great pain and irritability : it tends to cor- 
rect putridity and gangrene, in larger wotmds 
of the lacerated kind, where the matter is thih, 
ill- coloured, and offensive; hut in such Cases 
the assistance of internal remedies cannot be 
dispensed with. (See vol, 1.) 

It is probable that warm water is as good an 
emollient fomentation as can be employed, if 
used assiduously, and at a proper temperature, 
which should be regulate by the state or irrita- 
bility of the part to which it is applied. In 
inflammation of the eye, for example, it should 
not be above 98, or blood heat in inflamed 
and painful swellings it should seldom exceed 
100. In strain of the back sinew, vinegar, 
cidier alone or fluted, is a good fbmentatkiB ; 
nhd as the 'injury is rathbr de^ly seialt^, and 
not in the skin, the fomentation may be 
jfather hottet^. 

When fomentations are employed for inflam* 
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itljp bQWQ|j.^^ |he;jr should be stijl hot- 
hot tlj,at cannot be dipped into 

^ijtcwithp^t p4>p< ^ Th^ best mode of applying it 
. is }>y nicans vOi a long ptiocc of ^woollen -cloth, 
>^i|ih Vho two puds jointd, tliat it may be wrung 
9Mti,o^ :^,hp hot fomentation, by pjacing a stick 
til^rougj) each ei^d; for the licjuor m^cs ‘ihc 
clptb hot ^ be handled and wrung out 
without thw contrivance. ,W1 jcu thus applied, 
it may be considered ns a steam fomeuttuion, 
aud will bp found veiy betuficial. Two men, 
one on each side the horse, aie required to ap- 
ply this fomentation effectually. In some cases, 
where the swelling or injury is not oxtensive, 
the fomcutalion may be applied with a large 
sponge, in others by a thick woollen cloth, such 
as an old rug or blanket, 

FOXGLOVJS." A poisonous plant, which 
grvws plcntifhUy in fliis country, <^iefly |n ele- 
vated diy situations. The leaves were formerly 
cmployetl as an application to ulcers and scro- 
phul^us tumours 5 but from its deleterious qua- 
lity, '^yas seldom used as an internal remedy. 
f'^jfglpveii, now found to posspss a remarlmble 

frequency of the pulse, 
l^ber^:® i^ jyill.pi-p^^y be found a vnlaabie 
j|^(^cin^ Internal infla/mmatmts whicli 

so frequently occur in horses ; their njcisf d g p- 
OO’.nh/ I ? 
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gerous fevers depend oh this cause ; and 
the inflammation attacks ah iniportaht par!^ 
such as tile lungs or’ bow*fels, it generally termi- 
nates fatally, uiilhss the ipost powerful remedies 
are employed at an early period. Foxghvef oh 
these occasions, would perhaps grdkily assist 
the, other remedies, particularly in inflammation 
of the lungs. It has been lately introduced into 
veterinary practice, but w,^ hot attended with 
the expected success. The complaints in Which 
it has been chiefly employed, are chronic cougli 
or imperfect wind and swelling of the legs ; but 
it does not appear to do much good. I have 
several times given it by way of experiment; 
and though I cannot say in what particular 
case :t ill be found curative, yet I am of 
opinion, from the observations 1 then made, 
that it will be found, under proper ma’iageuient, 
a valuable remedy in those fevers which depend 
on internal inflammation, ns also in catarrh, 
when the inflammatory symptoms are consider- 
able. I believe no one will dispute, that if we 
can find a method of diminishing infiaiiimatory 
action in the internal organs, without depriving 
the system of so great a quantity of fhe vital 
44iQiid as is found absolutely necessary on such 
i^’ddasidhs, it will be an invaluable discovery. 
No medicine appears better adapted to this 'pur- 
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pose than foxglove y and \t is to be hoped that 
its virtues will soon be thoroughly investigated. 

Foxglove is an active medicine in the horse, 
and cannot be given with perfect safety in largci’ 
doses than half a dram ; but this mus^ be gra- 
dually increased, until some effect is perceived •* 
the horse^ however, must be carefully watched, 
that the effect may be seen ; for if too much bje 
given, the stomach is sometimes materially in- 
jured. The most frequent effect of Foxglove 
is to take off the appetite, and that effect when 
it has been given in a full dose, generally conti- 
nues two or three daysj it should therefore be 
given w’ith caution.* 

Whatever may be the virtues of Foxglove, it can be of 
no use in any kind of fever whatever. The fevers of horses 
arc cases of internal iniiammation, and can only he cured 
by one remedy, that is, bleeding until the animal becomes 
fjj i lit, generally to take off two gallons of 

blood, seldom less than six quarts: ^nd unlcis this is done,, 
no rentodies will avail. Medicine is of very subordinate u?c 
in fever. No apprehension need be entertained of the de- 
bility or faintness, which follows plentiful bleeding, being 
injurious. If the horse drops down from faintness there is 
no danger* One plentiful bleeding is not always sufficieiK ; 
a second^ a third, or even a fourth, may be necessary. IJorscs 
arc sometimes relieved by less copious bleeding and medi- 
cine; but in a way that only serves to protract the fatal 
termination. One eopious bleeding until the animal faints 
sometimes completely subdues the disorder, and renders 
every other remedy unnecessary. 
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^ ^sipa^is pu\jstp«cc,^ ^ 

similar to yol|ow^^bin, to its mp4ii?£U,qu all- 
tics. 

FUMlCxATJQ|*J(S. , Xh^?c <;o;)si^t (jf sji|)j- 
stances which emitfuiqq^ op* vapoui5,hjy„th^,a^7- 
plicatlon of lujat, or other jpieans, ^.Th^y ®tp 
generaiUy employed to dcstr 9 y.a 9 ^t 9 siqp; aijcl 
though the fumigaliorts recoipcuitpnded in books 
of farriervi ns well as those itt qommon use, 
are inadequate to that purpose, y^t there are 
certainly some which may be pioductive of great 
advantage. Fumigations are employed to pre- 
vent the spreading of epidemic distempers, or 
to destroy the contagion oi' glatulers ; for which 
purpose 1 cannot, from experience, recommend 
any thing; though the nitrous fumigation of 
Dr, C. Smith, or the follow’ing, may be tried. 
When a stable is contaminated'' 'ih ^hvdei s 
the only means J can recommend with confi- 
dence are, in the first place, to remove^ every 
particle of litter, hay, dust, &c. from the stable; 
as well as tbo pail, collar, and every thing 
which belonged to or wap used for the it^fpeted 
liofSe. The rock, manger, and qve^y thing on 
which the glandered borsp could possibly havp 
rubbed his nose, are Uien to lie well scifaptj^i 
and ai&erwards washed with hot watejr and'^nf^ 
soap. 
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After this has been done, the manger, 8cc. 
should be well washed wkh" water ; for shduld 
any soap remain, itiHifght leave 'a bad smell in 
the stable. The floor or pavement of the stall 
is also to be carefully Wrfshed'arid sweflt.* Afifer 
this the w^ole is to be white-washetl with whit>* 
ing or daked lime, and a solution of glue. 
Before any sound horses are admitted into tlie 
stable, the following fumigation may be emo 
ployed ; the number of pans in which the ma* 
terials are placed being adapted to the si^e of 
the stable. 

Take of common salt, eight ounces. 

Manganese, powdered, six ounces. 

Let these be well mixed, and placed in an 
earthen dish ; then pour on the mixture, gra^* 
dually, of sulphuric acid, four ounces. As soon 
as the latter is added, the operator should 
IcA". vile ..udie, shutting both the door and 
the windows. The fumes which arise from this 
mixture are highly injurious to the lungs, and 
must be carefully avoided ; tlierefore this fumi- 
gaium can only be performed in an empty stable. 
During the whole day the stable-door and 
windows are to be kept shht ; but at night they 
may bO thrown Open, that there may be no 
danger In entering the ’stable the next morning, 
r behove this to be the only efficacious 
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iion, having found that when glanderous mat- 
ter is exposed to it a short time, it is rendered 
jierfcctly harmless. The ‘llunes which are ge- 
nerated by pouring oil of vitriol, or vitriolic 
acid, on powdered niti'c*, arc said to be very 
effectual in destroying human contagion ; how 
far- it may be serviceable in veterinary practice, 
remains to be ascertained ; but as the fevers oi 
horses do not appear to be infectious, there is 
no great probability of its proving useful. The 
term fumtgationh applied by French Veterinary 
writers to the vapour arising from boiled herbs, 
or bran and hot water. 

GALANGAL, the root. This is a warm 
stomachic bitter, calculated to remove indiges- 
tion and flatulency, and to promote the {ippetitc. 

■ The dose is about half an ounce. 

GALBANUM. A gum resin ; similar in 
its medical qualities to gum am'iSK-'^-'/.CcUv*; Js-at 
inferior in efficaej^ 

The dose is about three drams. 

GALLS. An excrescence from the oak tree, 
produced by the puncture of an insect. Galls 
are powerfully astringent, but not often em- 
ployed internally ; th^ may however prove 
useful, in conjunction with other remedies, in 
suppressing obstinate diarrhaa. 

TTie dose from two drams to four. 
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GALVANISM. It has been discovered 
within these few years, that an effect somewhat 
like electricity may be produced on the body by 
the application of different metals in a certain 
way ; and that a shei«t time after dgath, tltc 
muscles msxy be excited to action by the same 
means, producing the most curious phaenomeua. 
From the name of its discoverer, Galvani, 
it is termed Galvanism. It has lately been .em- 
ploycd for the cure of certain diseases, and, it 
is said, with considerable success; therefore it 
may be worth a trial in those disorders of the 
horse for which at present wc have no remetly ; 
such as lock-jaw, gutta-serena, and other dis- 
eases of the eye. (See Wilkinson’s Elements 
ol Galvanism.) 

GAMBOGE. A yellow resinous substance, 
which in the human system a.cts as a violent 
r-'cnuetimcs as an emetic also, even 
in small doses. In the horse it is not much 
cmployetl, I believe scarcely ever ; but I have, 
found it to be an useful medicine in worm eases, 
facilitating the operation of Cape aloes, and in- 
creasing their purgative quality. 

The dose throe or four drams, or two drams 
with three of aloes. 

GARLIC.*' This i^often employed by far- 
riers as a remedy for coughs and thickness of 
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wind ; and t believe thrft in wiHyU^cd’tb^^Glii'b- 
jiic kind ittias sdtblJtihfrfs'bdiWfbUhdcffteRcibiiii. 

The dose Is fttorfi oirt to t^6 
Thd clOv'cs'^Tc ^^mted 'and ponlidi^tt in' a 
nioitar until they form d «orl of paAte, ' trhicb 
in formed into balls with licorice pwvdtr J' sonic- 
timcslfhey arc boiltsd Jfi milk, ahd giVtte in'tho 
form of a drench. 

Gentian, the root. A strong ttiid’VCi^ 
pure bitter, well calculated to remove weakness 
of tbc btomacli and indigestion. It gfehcinilly 
requites to be joined witli stimulants ; such as 
ginger, cassia, myrrh, cascarilla, &c. ; and 
when any acidity is suspected to exist in the 
stomach, a small quantity of soda is an useful 
addition. Gentian is the basis of that famous 
horse p«wder termed diapeiit^. Gentian root 
sometimes becomes rotten and us^ess ; the nur- 
chaser should therefore examine before lie ottys, 
and choose such parts as are sound, rather 
tough, and extremely bitter. It is to be feared 
that the powdered gentian of the shops is not so 
good as it sbonld be ; and it is to be lamented 
that druggists in general think any thing good 
enbugh for horses. 

The dose of pure g^jgSan is Aroml two tbidined 
drams. (See Pliantt. Krticle ']^Wcs and tfeio- 
machics.) 
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GERMANDER. A low sl^uibby plant, 
bitter and aomewliat aatring^nt ; b«t suffi- 
ciently strong for veterinary purposes,^ 

GINGIJIU^ A root brought from China* and 
tlm East and West Indibs. 

There i^re two sorts kept in Uie $hops ; tho 
blacky and the white ginger: the latter is 
stronger, and preferred for culinary purposes, 
on account of its more pleasant flavour, but the 
former is considered cheaper, easily powdcredif 
and more frequently used as a horse medicine. 

I consider ginger as the most useful stimulant 
in the veterinary materia medica : when joined 
with aromatics, caraway seed, anisesced, cum- 
min seed, &c., or their essential oils, it forms 
an cfficaciou*! cordial, and with emetic tartar 
and opium an excellent diaphoretic, for giving 
gloss to the coat, and relaxing the skin. Joined 
i*- makes a good stomachic; with 
squills an expectorant, often relieving obstinate 
coughs. 

Ginger is extremely benefleial in weakness 
and flatulency of the stomachy and assisted by 
other remedies, such as oil of juniper, or cam- 
phor, it seldom fails of curing the flatulent colic, 
or gripes., (See Carminatives.) 

The dose iSs from one dram and a half to t^rec 
or four drams. 
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It should be recently powdered when used ; 
but ill a ‘well-stopped bottle the powder may be 
kept a considerable time without losings its 
strength. 

G1N.SENG. A moderately warm aromatic 
root, highly esteenred by the Chinese, but in 
this country scarcely ever employed. 

GLAUBER’S SALT, or Sulphate of Soda. 
This neutral salt is composed of the sulphuric 
9cid and soda, or .the mineral alkali which is 
nt)W teruied soda in the London Pharmacopoeia. 
In the human subject it is an efficacious purga- 
tive ; but in the horse extremely inconvenient, 
on account of the large quantity required to 
produce u laxative effect. 

The dose is from half a pound to a pound. 

GLYSTER. (See Clyster.) 

GOLDEN SULPHUR OF ANTIMO- 
NY, now named Precipital^^^jdpJia xe t .0/ 
uinllnwmji and is said to increase the febrifuge 
power of antimonial powder. (Sec Febrifuge.) 
This preparation of antimony is scarcely known 
to farriers ; and I believe seldom used by vete- 
rinarians. It mnv be found useful, however, in 
obstinate diseases of the skin, either alone or 
joined with mercurials, such as calomel, or sub- 
limate, muriate of quicksilver. 

‘I'lwiidose is from one dram to two : perhaps 
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even more may be given with advantage; but 
it is adviseable to begin with a small dose. 

GOULARD’S EXTRACT, now named 
Liquid Subace late of Lead. (See Acetate of 
Lead, and Lead.) Extract of saturn,. or lesid. 
This is made from litharge and vinegar, by 
simmeriftg them together over a gentle fire, until 
the vinegar has dissolved as much as it is capa- 
ble of. Goulard, therefore, is nothing more 
than a solution of litharge in vinegar. It is a 
very useful application in cases of external in- 
flammation, and may be used either as a lotion 
or ill the form of poultice. Goulard lotion is 
made by mixing half an ounce of the extract to 
a pint of rain or river water : some add to this 
a iitlle camphorated spirit, or some distilled 
vinegar; but when the lotion is intended for 
the eyes, there must be a much larger propor- 
.tion of wat^.'", not less than a quart, and the 
lotion should be filtered. 

Goulard poultice is made by mixing as much 
of the lotion, with bran,- linseed, meal, or any 
proper materials for poultice, as will give them a 
proper consistence. (See Poultices and Lotions.) 

Goulard is never used undiluted, nor is it 
given internally. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE. A warm sti- 
mulating seed, often used by farriers, in the 
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c{i$QRs>cs of hc»*ncd cattle^ as a cordiaU 4UQd 
where iDetUpinio^ pf tha^ kind are reejiured* it is 
certainly very propter : but it is isecctsary to> 
consider jtke case weU before this medicine is 
cmpl^yocti: for if the complaint be of an in- 
fia^fpiiatery naturC) Grains of J’aradisC) being 
8 powerful $timUl8ntj may do much injury. 

The dose is from three to si^t drams, or one 
ounce. 

GROUND ivy was formerly consUIeivd as 
an excdlent remedy in pulmonary complaints ; 
but it is now disregarded by medical practi- 
tioners, and is certainly useless in veterinary 
practice. 

GRUEL is an useful drink tbr horses on 
many occasions, and when made carefully, or 
sweetened with sugar or treacle, and sometimes 
seasoned with salt, they w’ill oftci^i^drink it, and 
save the trouble of drenching, ft 'Is a good* 
vehicle for such medicines as ore of a stimulating 
or aorimonious nature, such as oil of turpen- 
tine. Gruel is made cither with oatmeal or 
grotts, baa'ley meal or pearl barley, fine wJKat 
fiour pr arrow root : it may be made also with 
sago, salep or tapioca^ either of these is tP be 
bqiled in water, and for some purposes u\ milk 
or broth. i 

Qfutl is often made merely by stirripg some 
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oittHoal ' irtt& ?wa^nv’wat4l‘jfifeut 'it' is -belter whew 
boiled { /wheif IpcttjJb'fekeley 

enjljtoyed, it should be boiiedi'a '♦ho.i'© tim4 
the fiest- Water th I'own" aWr^; 'tlte gruil Wilt yiSii ’ 
be free from an trapleasant taste tvhi^'these- 
sitbstSfftcoa dontract^by keepibg t'^Whtm ' they'ttre 
first crashed or- bruised the gruel is'ffchdr^'lilWd 
more eKpeditldusty made.’ ‘Grudl is «n’ 
restorative for weak or convalescent horses^ bei^*' 
iug very nutritious and easy of digefedon'^^'per- 
haps -nothing is more nutritions than wheat flour 
gruel made with milk and sweetened with -sugar. 
In India it is a common praOtiee to give horses 
strong brollis, thickened wiili grain or flour, 
ami reasoned with pepper or other spices, wlren 
they work hard, or as a restorative cordial. 
Infusion of malt makes a good nutritive drink for 
horses ; but got/d sweet giotts make an excellent 
gruel. Oatmeal is sometimes niusty, and gruel 
made with it has often some degree of bitterness. 
When gruel is given as a cordial restorative after 
hard work, a little beer and ginger -may, o« 
siUne tensions, be added. Homes thi^ Ure ex-' 
hausied '-by long fasting' and fatigue; ore uoon ' 
rcef^itfcd* taking such gruel. Horses are 
vei^y*fli<S6 ia^heir dritikhlgf^ tliereforo- tire ^uul ' 
should be made in a clean saucepan, frtffe’ fVdm 
the'’te|yse|l meat, smoke, or fat. For ■KUnc 
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purposes, or where it is inconvenient to boil 
the gruel, a little oat, barley, or wheat meal, 
may be stirred into warm or cold water. 

GUAIACUM. The wood and resin. The 
former is sometimes employed in human medi- 
cine, as an ingredient in alterative decoctiotis, 
but never in veterinary practice, lltie resin, 
commonly called gum guaiacumt is sometimes 
used as an alterative. Farriers employ it also 
in what they suppose to be rheumatic lameness; 
but without any advantage, I believe. Rheu- 
inatism seldom attacks horses: when it docs 
occur, purgatives, with moderate exercise, are, 
the best remedies. 

The <lo.se of gum guaiacum is from half an 
ounce to six drams. 

There is a volatile tincture of guaiacum sold 
in the shops, which seems better adapted to 
rheumatic complaints than the gum alone ; but 
its use should be precctled by a purgative. 

The dose is one ounce. 

GUINEA PEPPER. (See Cayenne Pep- 
per.) 

GUM. There are various kinds of gum, 
which may be distinguished by their solubility 
in water, and by forming therewith a mucilage. 
The principal arb; gum arable, gum dragaut, 
and India gum. TJie first two are the i>cst. 
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Gum dissolved in water makes useful drinks in 
inflammatory complaints of the bowels, kidneys, 
bladder, and lungs. 

GUM RESIN. A natural mixture of gum 
and resin. 

HARTSHORN- The horns of stags were 
formerly supposed to possess peculiar qualities; 
but upon a chemical anal3’^sis they arc found to 
be very similar to bone, which is now substi- 
tued for it upon all occasions ; on boiling they 
yield a great deal of jelly, which is more readily 
extracted when they are crushed or cut into 
shavings: by distillation they yield ammonia 
and animal oil. 

Hartshorn. Spirit and Salt of. (See Am- 
monia.) 

HAY. Clover and the coarser kinds of hay 
are said to be b^st adapted to draft-horses, and 
such as are. employed in slow but laborious ex- 
ercise; while saddle-horses are thought to do 
better with the finer kinds of hay. 1 believe, 
however, the former is most nutritious ; and if 
the quantity allowed is suited to the horse's, em- 
ployment, it may be given to every kind of 
horse with advantage. (See vol. i. Feeding.) 

HELLEBORE, white and black. The root 
of this plant, particularly the white hellebore, 
is extremdy acrimonious ; for if wounded while 
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fresh, it emits « juice.ca|>abi«e^pf blist^riiig the 
skin. 

Poii«dbre(l< w>hite’ lieHeborcMs often e^tdyed 
as'iiMi' in^^rpdi^ in blisters. It is used also in 
oirftinefitS''foF''tbe>iDangej and other cutaneous 
diseai^a, . ' A' decoction of white hellebore is 
often einph^ed for the same purpose ; hutoitbe-r 
im^iehies 'are generally added to it ; , aa.snlpliur 
vivum; turpentine, white vitriol, or alum. PJcl- 
lebore has been tried as an internal remedy in 
the horse ; but its eftect was so violent, evbn in 
the small dose of half a dram, that it is now 
consideted a very dangerous medicine.* 

* 1 have lately had an opportaaiiy of trying the effect 
of mrhite'he^iebbret and did not find It so violent or so dange- 
rous as it was said to be after an experiment made at the 
Veterinary College. To a glandered borse wc gave half an 
ounce of the po wder of vrhite hellebore, ’ expecting it would 
destroy blmv but it produced no effect : an ounce was theii 
given, which caused an appearance of sicisness, and a co« 
piouf disehbtge of saHva from the mouth. It was given af- 
terwards to several horses I and we uniformly found that In 
thedose of balfM ounce given daily, it produced the effect 
we have just described. In some, the first dose caused an 
appearance of sickness and salivation ; others took Several 
doses^before anj effect was observed. It was given daily 4ti 
a enve of farcy« in the dose «f hiUf an ounce^ aiH^ tlif, hewse 
got wcUt no pthCir remedy if as employed, except |»iUtefs : 
in noi^ of the . experiments did It cause any dangerbui 
symptoms, btot ft treriaihly caused a very patnfiirl semdUttfi'! 
in sidiMleK <$Ce CWfiartlcs^ remarks on.) , : : ; : 
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'never osed m Jio^se. 

medicine. 

HEljfLOGKi A strohgtfnBrdotiC}'’^ on 
1113113^ occai;ions nn useful :incdicme> . |K>$jiessiogr .. 
like'opium, an anodyne gnalityj- but rtotr»^jee¥« 
tain in iti^ effect* It is said, lio<wef>er, not, to’ 
jirodiYee cOstivenossv iike«>f>iam^ 

1 havd beenable to Judge, thiftefcwrvMionJtoida 
good \vith r^pect to toe hotoe. 'TJwtecasiplaint 
in wU||yi it has been chieffy empktyed in voteri* ’ 
naryi^^Pkctice, is obstinate coughs depending- 
upon irritability'. 

The leaves are to be carefully dried and >paw- 
dered. The powder roust be kept in a well- 
stopped bottle, from which the light shpiild be 
excluded. 

The dose is about a dram; but it may bo ; 
gi;adually increased to a much larger quantity. 

Tliere is an extract made from hemlock,' 
which, when prepared, is vejry convenient 
form, and not less Efficacious than the powder. 

The dose is about a dram'; but thtfc also may 
be gradually augmented to a considerable quan- 
tity'. < 

A decdctiofi of green hemlock is said to l>e an 
usetui ffdrh’entatioh ill painful wouhds and'tu- 
iuo»r«., writing the^pye, T^ve^about 

half a pound of green hemlodt to o young, a;$§ 
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he cat it readily, but it did not produce anj 
sensible effect. It has been said that goats eat 
hemlock, and arc nourished by it. 

flENBANE, Hyosciamus. This plant also 
is a powerful narcotic, and free from the con- 
stipating effect of opium. It h'as not hitherto 
been used in veterinary medicine. 

The seeds are said to be the most powerful 
part of the plant ; but the powdered leaves and 
the extract are more commonly craployjBd in 
human medicine. 

HEPATIC ALOES. (See Aloes.) 

HIERA PICllA. A warm stomachic purga- 
tive, composed of aloes, three or four parts, 
canella one part. A somewhat similar compo- 
sition has been admitted into the London dis- 
pensatory, under the name of compound powder 
of aloes, but in this gum guaiacum and aro- 
matic powder are ingredients. 

Aloes 1 oz. 

Gum guaiacum. . . . . 1 oz. 

Aromatic powder oz. — Mix. 

HOG’S LARD. An article of some import- 
ance in veterinary surgery, being the basis of 
almbst every ointment. 

Ho^s l^ard possesses a laxative quality, and 
may be given to the extent of half pound, 
melted and mixed with warm water or pepper- 
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mint water, as a substitute for castor oil, olive 
oil, or linseed oil, when neither of those can be 
procured- 

HONEY. A smalj quantity of hoii^y, dis-' 
solved in linseed infusion, is often used in those 
troublesome coughs which ai'ise from irritation, 
and serves in this way as a good auxiliary to 
more important remedies. Honey is sometimes 
added to a solution of alum, as a lotion for the 
mouth, when it is inflamed and sore. 

Hmtey is nutritious and rather laxative, and 
may be occasionally given as a restorative mixed 
with milk or gruel made with wheat flour and 
milk. (Sec Clruel.) With vinegar it forms an 
oxyaiel, and when squills, garlic, &c. have been 
previously infused in the vinegar, it forms with 
it oxymel of squills, garlic, &c. which are con- 
sidered good medicines in chronic cough. 
Honey is a convenient substance for forming 
bulls. It is sometimes used ^so as a basis for 
liniments or ointments (sec Egyjitiacum) ; and 
when made into a syrup with an infusion of roses, 
it forms honey of roses, which with alum forms 
an useful wash for soreness of the mouth, larhpas, 
&c. (See vol. i.) 

HOOF OINTMENT. 

No. 1. Tar and tallow', of each equal parts. 

When melted let the mixture be removed 
from the fire, and stirred until it is cold. 
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No. 2. Pitch, tar^ and Jio^^s lard,> /equal parb. 
Melt ftS above^ 

These ointmcHits arc applied to the* coronet 
and heels, when>dry and cracking. 

1'1<3P, llumulus. A decoction of liops is a 
good stamaohic, bitter and anodyne^ possessing 
a weak narcotic quality. It foinis 'fds6 a good 
anodyne and disentient fomentation. 

HOREHOUND. A l>itter }>erb, with eonte 
dc<;ree of rouglin^s or ostriiigency. 

Horehoimd is rather a popular remedy Ibr 
obstinate coughs, asthmas, and other complaints 
of the lungs, but has been very seldom em- 
ployed in veterinary practice : it may however 
l>e used in chronic cough, when the usual reme- 
dies fail, cither in the form of powder, or de- 
coction. 

No great precision is nccei^sary in adjusting 
the dose ; one or two ounces of the powder, or 
a quart of the dcoQction, may be given at once. 

H0RSE-11AI>ISH. I’lie root of horse- 
radish, when fresh, is a powerful stimiilaiit. All 
its virtues may be extracted by distilling the 
root with water, or spirit; in which state it may 
b&kept a long time without losing its> strength. 
Horse-radiidi water, with a small proiiortioii 
of 'splrh!^ is a cheap medicine in cases of flatu- 
lency ffl«d indigestion, and is the roost oonve- 
pieut form io which it can be given ; it posefeses 
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also tt 4itu'^tic and-><<liaplioretlc quality. . Jits 
acniiiuny is destroyed bj' boiling, it is therefore 
given either as an inrusion, or beaten into a Inass 
with flour ns a bull. If beaten into a raaes, tusd^ 
formed into a paste, Wifli flour of mustard and 
'water, it ^s capable of blistering the akin. : 

HYPERICUM, St. John's Wort. An oil 
of St. John’s wort is sold by druggists, , tvhich 
appears to be olive oU coloured with vmdigris, 
or the leaves of some vegetable. It is still em- 
ployed by farriers as an ingredient in strain oils, 
though not more efficacious than olive oil. 

HYSSOP. This plant has been esteemctl 
as a pectoral^ but it is seldom employed in mo- 
dem practice; nor as a veterinary . medicine 
is it worth notice. • 

INFUSIONS. Medicated liquids, made by 
pouring boiling or cold water on any vegetable 
of medicine, whose virtues it is capable of ex- 
tracting. When the medicinal principles of a 
vegetable are of a volatile nature, and liable to 
eva],>orate by boiling, they are extracted by 
lieing steeped in hot or cold water. The liquid 
thus obtained is termed hot or cokF infusion. 
Chamomile flowers, peppermint, and other aro- 
matic lierbs, arc to be infused iu liot water; 1^- 
wooil, guoiacum, and bark, require to bo boiled, 
tbelattervasliort timoonl^, the two ibi^mer much 
doiig^. (See Uccoctioo.) 
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INDIAN PINK. 'Hiough the root of this 
plant is often employed for the purpose of de- 
stroying worms in the human body, yet it does 
not seem at all adapted • to the same purpose in 
the horse. 

IPECACUANA. There are few medicines 
of greater importance in medical practice than 
the root of ipecatfuana : but it has so little effect 
on the horse, though given in very expensive 
doses, that it is not likely ever to be considered 
an article of our Materia Medica. Its prin- 
cipal use, in human medicine, is to ejKcite vomit- 
ing ; an effect it cannot produce in the horse 
in the largest dose. Combined with* opium, it 
acts as a sudorific in the human body; but for 
the horse we do not know any medicine, I be- 
lieve, that is capable of exciting. perspira- 

tion or sweating, with any degree of certainly, 
though it is easily brought on by violent exer- 
cise or immoderately warm clothing, and some- 
times happens spontaneously. Still, however, 
ipecacuana may promote the insensible perspira- 
tlont like emetic tartar ; and opium may be an 
useful addition to it. 

A mixture of opium, ipecacuana, and vitriol- 
ated tartar (one dram of the first two, to one 
ounce of the last,) forms the celebrated Dover^s 
Powder {Compound Powder of Ipecacuana)^ ' 
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which has been recommended by a late veteri- 
nary writer.* 

IRON. This is one of the most abundant 
n)elallic productions gt nature; its oses are* 
found, in alnio.st every part of the #j:lobe, in 
the soil mwl often in the water, and ns a con- 
stituent of vegetable and animal bodies. The 
preparations of iron, used in medicine, are, 
1st, suiphate of iron, or salt of steel ; 2d, mu- 
riate of iron ; 3d, subcarbonatc of iron ; 4fth, 

* 111 the human body, ipecacuaiia is a safe and effectual 
entt'lic, and, ^0 small doses, proves an excellent expectorant 
and diaphoretic ; it is said also to excite appetite, and pro- 
mote di;.^ostton, when given dully in small doses* It has 
bee * hut little u.-tul in veterinary practice, but probahly 
may be found in asthmatic cough. 1 gave one ounce 

of i{>e('aciiuna to a yoiiiig ass, but it did not produce any 
perceptible effect. ^Ir. Hlaine prescribes it in dysentery, 
III the doic of half an ounce, with opium, two drams; nux 
vomica one dram ; red wine one quart. If Mr, Uluine ever 
made use of this composition, it is to be hoped, that no 
per.-oii will follow his example, as it is much more likely to 
produce a disease of the stomach or bow^eU, than cure one. 
The expence will be suHicient, probably, to prevent its being 
used, a.s it cannot he made fur less than eight shillings the 
dose ; and is directed to he given morning and evening. If 


ipccaciiana in s:iven ns an expectorant. The folio vring 
formula may be tried : 

] pecacuanu, pow dered squills, of each 1 dr. 

Castile soap ^ dr* 

Powdered caraways 3 dr. 


Syrup enough to form the ball ; to be given morning and 
evening. 

K 
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turtiirizcd iron ; 5th, rod obiido nf jfon,' or Ctjl- 
cotliar of vitriol; ([>th, Tftsi iroiv; anti, 7th, 
scales of iron. '^J'hcy arc all cbilisitlerotl powier- 
I'ul tollies in the human l)ody, but art? not ofteii 
ffiven to liorscs. The dose of No. 1, is from 

1 dram to 3. No. 2, 1 drain to 2 of. .3. No. 3, 

2 drams to 4. No. -t, S drams to 6. No. 5. 
4 drams to C. No. 6, 2 drams to 4. No. 7, 
2 drains to 4, finely ])owered. J^reparations of 
iron arc <rcricrally mixed with aromatics, and 
sometimes with soda. In speaking of the mtv 
tallic preparations, 1 think it necessary to rept'at 
that great caution is required in thc?*|[seof them. 
Iron is, perhaps, the most innocent, and may 
be possessed of considerable tonic power; but, 
before it is employed, let wholesome food, mo- 
derate exercise, and good grooming, have a fair 
trial. (See vol. i. 12tli edition5r article Stable.) 

ISINGLASS. This is s.aid to consist of the 
dried membranes of the sturgeon, or some fish 
resembling it: the mode of preparation, how- 
ever, is kept a pvolimnd secret. When dis- 
solved in w’ater it forms a strong mucilage, 
which is an u.sefid emollient, and seiwes to 
sheathe the bowels, bladder, &a when inflamed 
or irrimted. 

JALAK In the human body, the root of 
jalap is n cortoiu awl eflicacious purgative ; and 
thojx: is scarcely a book on fiirriery in which* it 
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is not rccoluraeuclod as an ingredient in purga- 
tive balls or physic ; which practice is still fol- 
lowed by farriers, who generally put two or 
Jhree drams of jalap into every dose of physic.. 
It has been tried, however, first at the Veteri- 
nary College, and was found to have no purga- 
tive elfect on the horse, though given in con- 
siderably larger doses Uian farriers ever employ ; 
but I have observed, that in a very largc.<|iian- 
lity it occasions sickness, and sonic degree of 
jmrging, though its clFects in this way are by no 
means snflicient to induce any one to employ it 
as a purgative alone. 

I once ga\ e eight ounces of jalap at one dose 
to a gluudered horse, that was in other respects 
healthy, and hud not been taking any other 
medicine: in about six hours the liorse appeared 
sick, and in pain ; he refascil both food and 
wa’tcr ; during the night he appeared to have 
had some small watery stools, several of which 
were perceived also the next day ; but they 
were in very small quantity, and accompanied 
with pain. The sickness continued all this 
tlay, and on the following he recovered. .It 
is not vei*y improbable, liowever, that jalap, 
in combination with alecs and calomel, may 
have an useful eifect. (Sec Cathartics, remarks 
on.) I have heard it remarked that jalap cer- 
•tniidy assists in the operation olocs^ and 

K 2 
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that even Cajic aloes, when joined with jalap, 
may be employed as a purgative. 

JAMAICA PEPPER, or Mbpke. This is 
a good canuinativo, and may be given in doses 
from half an ounce to an ounce, in flatulency of 
the stomach and bowels, and may be used also 
as an ingredient in cordial medicines. 

The following tincture is strongly recom- 
mended, by Mr. Bracy Clark, as an excellent 
remedy for the flatulent colic, gripes, or fret. 

Jamaica pepper 8 oz. 

Proof spirit 3 pints. — Mix. 

Let the allspice be powdered, and mixed with 
the spirit; the bottle to be well-corked, and 
fretjuently shaken. In two or three weeks the 
tincture will be fit for use. The dose about 
half a pint diluted with water. 

JAMES’S POWDER. Though the pre- 
paration of this medicine has been hitherto kej>t 
.secret, there is no reason to doubt its being 
composed chiefly of antimony, and nearly the 
same thing as that which is sold in the shops by 
the name of Antimonial Powder. (See Anti- 
mony.) 1 can venture to assert, that, as a horse 
medicine, this is as useful and eflScacious as 
Powder. It is said to be an excellent 
medicine in fevers of every kind ; and, though 
usually given in the small dose of a scruple, or 
half a dram, may be exhibited with perfect 
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safety and better cflfect in a much larger quan- 
tity. J never give less tlian two drams, and 
.sometimes three; and I have seen even one 
ounce given at a dose without the least iiiconvc-^ 
niencc. It seems to act on the skin like emetic 
tartar, anc^ promote the insensible perspiration ; 
but I do not think it so certain in its effect as 
emetic tartar: it is sometimes joined with opium, 
camphor, nitre, or ginger, according to the 
nature of the disease : with ginger it forms a 
good medicine for horses that are hide-bound ; 
but this compound is not proper in fevers, or 
any complaint arising from inflammation ; and 
the fevers of horses are almost always inflam- 
matory. It is most commonly given with nitre, 
or with nitre and camphor ; and some practi- 
tioners prefer it, as a fever medicine, to tar- 
tarized antimony {emetic tartar). It has been 
asserted that it is much improved as a dia- 
phoretic in the human subject, by the addition 
of one fourth of its weight of precipitated sul- 
phurct of antimony. (Sec Febrifuges.) 

JAPAN EARTH, improperly so called, be- 
ing an extract of an Indian plant. It possesses 
a considerable astrigent power, and is some- 
times found beneficial in those diarrhmts oi' 
loosenesses w'hich are caused by weakness anil 
relaxation of the intestines. 

•It may be employed also in diabetes, or pro- 
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iiisc staling, with alum, opium, ginger, of other 
remedies suited to the particular circumstances 
of the case, 

'i'he dose is fi’om two .drams to three or four. 
(See Catechu.) 

.lESUITS BARK. (See Bark.) c 
JOH NS WORT. There is an oil of Johns- 
wort kept by druggists, which appears to be no- 
thing more than common oil coloured with ver- 
digris, The herb was formerly employed in 
fomentations, but is now thought unworthy of 
notice. 

JUNIPER. Many virtues have been attri- 
buted to the lurries of this shrub ; but without 
any foundation, except as to its diuretic and 
carminative qualities, which it certainly pos- 
sesses to a considerable degree.. Juniper berries 
generally form a part of diuretic balls and 
drenches ; they arc recommended also in flatu- 
lency of the stomach and bowels. 

The dose is from one ounce to two ounces. 

Juniper berries are often injured by keeping; 
becoming dry, shrivelled, or nearly rotten. The 
puixhaser should choose such as arc plump, 
rather heavy, and moist internally. 

An oil is obtained from juniper by distillation, 
which seems to be the j>art on which the virtues ^ 
of the berry depend. Oil of juniper is an ex- 
cellent carminative and diuretic : the dose is 
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frou) OIK' (]rnin to two or three. It is generally 
highly ad I'ltoratcil w;ith oil of turpentine ; hut 
this mlniixture does not injure it materialK’ ; oil 
of turpeiilino hi'ing A’ery similar to it in its nic- 
dieal (jualities, though “more })owerrul. 

KAU.^ A name which the Lotidon C^dloge 
of physicians once gave to pure vegetable alkali, 
or potash. (See Potasli.) It is now named 
potash. 

KE IIMES MINER AT.. A red jntwder pre- 
pajed from antimonj'^, nearly the same as the 
golden sulphur of antimony, and recommended 
as an alterative, in doses from one to two or three 
drams. (Sei- Antimony, and Golden Sulphur 
of Antimony.) 

KINO. A resinons substance, possessing a 
strong astringent cpiality: a good remedy in 
<Iiarrhtt‘as which* depend on relaxation of the 
intestines. 

'ITic dose is from two to four drains. 

l.AC. A resin of a dark colour, depo.sited 
by an insect of the East Indies on the small 
branches of trees. It is now employed only in 
the composition of sealing-wax and varnishes. 

LADANUM. A resinous .substance brought 
from, Gandia. . It has been recommended as a 
Ijiectoral medicine; but probably docs not possess 
any quality of that kind, as it is now used ordy 
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as an ingredient in a warm stimulating plaster 
which is of no use in veterinary practice. 

LAUDANUM. A popular term for tinc- 
ture of opium. (See Opium,) 

LAV ENDER. A plaiit whose distilled water 
and fragai\t oil are employed in medicine, but 
not in the veterinary practice. 

LAUREL, or Bay. The leaves of bay are 
used in fomcntntloriSy and the berries arc em- 
ployed as a stomachic. They yield an oil also 
which is used externally. (See Bay.) 

LAXATIVES. Medicines that open the 
bowels moderately, without stimulating t)r irri- 
tating them much, so as to increase tlieir secre- 
tions. They consist of castor oil, olive, or 
linseed oil, the neutral salts, such as Epsom or 
Glauber’s salt, or even common salt, and small 
doses of alocsj, as in the followi.ig formula : 
Laxative Drencu. 

No. 1, Castor oil 1 pint. 

No. 2. Sweet oil, or linseed, or x*ape oil 1 pint. 

No. 3. Epsom salt 6 to 12 oz. 

Whey or gruel .... 1 quart. 

Castor oil 6 to 12 oz. — Mix. 

No". 4. Powdered aloes .... 2 to 3 dr. 
Carbonate of potash 2 dr. 

No. 5. Water 8 oz. 

Castor"oil 8 oz. — Mix. 
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Ball. 


Aloes 3 to 4* dr. 

8onp 3 to 4 cl r. 


Syntp enough to form a ball. 

LKAD. Many useful preparations are made 
from this metal ; amSftg which are Groulard’s 
extract, sugar of lead, litharge, and the fol- 
lowing : — 

Lead, Red, or Mhihim. This is a red 
pow'der, made by keeping lead in a high degree; 
of heat : it is used in the composition of plasters, 
and charges. 

Lead, White, is commonly made by ex- 
posing tiiin sheets of lead to the vapour of vine- 
gar, by which it is converted into a white powder. 
W’iute lead is often employed in the composi- 
tion of IiealiiifT and softeiiinj; ointment, for horses 

r? o' 

that are subject to cracked heels. (See Acetate 
of Lead.) 

' LEECHES. It is difficult to draw blood 
by means of leeches, in the horse ; it may be 
accomplished, perhaps, by shaving the part, 
and puncturing it with a lancet : there arc few 
cases, however, in which they arc likely to be 
useful. 

LENETIVE ELECTUARY. (Sec Senna.) 

LEOPARD’S BANE. Tins plant has been 
recommended as a febrifuge, hut is never em- 
ployed in veterinary medicine. 
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LIME. Lime-water is recommended in the 
disease termed diabetes, which consists in a pro- 
fuse discharge of limpid urine, causing weak- 
ness, emaciation, and hectic fever. 

I ha-vc seen it used, » however, in two cases 
without success. — Lime-water is made by mix- 
ing lime with a largo proportion of boiling 
water, stirring the mixture for some time, and 
afterwards ptuiring olT the transparent liquor, 
which is to be carefully excluded from the air. 
During the whole process, indeed, there should 
be as little exposure to air as possible. 

LINIMENT. A term generally given to 
external applications of the oily kind, but of a 
consistence rather thicker than oil, sometimes 
it is applied to more liquid, and transparent 
preparations, such as soap liniment. The follow 
formula are given as examples^ 

Soap Liniment. 


Hard soap 3 oz. 

Camphor 1 oz. 

Oil of rosemary 1 oz. 

Rectified spirit 1 pint. 


Cut up the soap, and let it stand with the 
spirit until dissolved, then add the rest. 
Liniment of Ammonia, or Volatile 
Liniment. 

Strong solution of ammonia. . 1 oz. 

Olive oil 2 oz. — Mix. 
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'4^> tUis» .caippliorj or qU of tur])entiue is soine- 
, thpcs radjletl;, aud the solution of ammonia is 
jpiued, J’or somq.pjurposcs, to the soap liniment. 
The soap liniiucut is the same as the celebrated 
opodehloc, and be cither solid or fluiej, aceord- 
iiig t(j the proportion of soaj) used ; but it may 
be mad* also with soft soap, and is then fluid, 
with a large proportion of soup. LinhnetU of 
Fordigrh is noticed under the head Egyi‘- 

XIACUM. 

LiNtMEKT OF Camphor, Compound. 


Camphor 2 oz. 

Spirit of lavender 1 pint. 

Solution of ammonia b oz. — Mix. 


Solution of ammonia is named also liquid 
Ammonia, and strong spirit of sal ainrnoaiiac. 
(Sec Embrocations.) 

Liniment for bad Thrushes .\nd Canker. 

Tar 4 oz. — Melt, and add 

IMuriatic acid C dr. 

Verdigris 4 dr. 

Mix, continue stirring until it is cold. 

LINSEED, oxjlax-seed. These seeds abound 
with oil and mucilage, and are well adapted tc 
the. composition, of those emollient drinks tha ; 
are so useful in inflammations of the bladder 
and bowels, or complaints of the urinary pas- 
Sitges. A strong mucilaginous drink may be 
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made without bruising the seeds, either b3i:»de- 
coctioii or infusion. (See Ktnollieitts and 
Pectorals.) 

Linseed Cake. That part of the linseed 
whicli remains after the oil has been pressed out. 
It is sometimes cmployccl to fatten cattle, aiul 
may be given occasionally to horses.^ When 
ground it is sold as linseed meal and linseed 
powder, and often used in the composititm of 
])oulticcs. It is an ingredient also in most of 
the horse and cattle powders, and serves to 
adulterate, on account of its cheapness, many of 
the medicines sold in powder, as drenches for 
horses and cattle. 

Linseed Oil. This oil is sometimes em- 
ployed as a laxative, and, though very inferior 
to castor oil, and even to olive oil, may bo 
occasionally substituted for it on account of its 
being much less expensive. It is used also in 
making pectoral cmulsion.s, and in the composi- 
tion of liniments and ointments; but even for 
these purposes olive oil is preferable, on account 
of the drying quality of linseed oil. (Sec Laxa- 
tive.s.) 

LICORICE. An extract made from licorice 
root, and supposed to be of use in relieving 
cough. In the horse it is not applicable to this 
purpose, as its good effect depends upon it.s 
gradual solution in the mouth, so as to be con” 
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stantly lubricating the throat. Many writers, 
however, n>conimcncl licorice in their pectoral 
and cordial drenches, probably with a view to 
render them more palatable. 

LiITHAllGE. An oxide or calx, of lead 
employed in making GoulalcS's extract and 
diachylojj plaster. 

LOGWOOD. An extract is made from 
logwood which possesses a considerable astrin- 
gent power: it is often employed by medical 
practitioners in diarrheea depending upon re- 
laxation of the bowels ; and though it has not 
yet been introduced into veterinary practice, it 
would probably be found an useful medicine in 
similar complaints of the horse, and deserves a. 
trial in cases which have resisted the common 
remedies. 

It mav be eiven in doses from two to three 

• 0 

drams. Alum, opium, and some aromatic, such 
as cassia, are often joined with the extract^ and 
sometimes chalk. 

LYTTA. (Sec Cantharides.) 

MACE. A pleasant aromatic .sj)ice, too ex- 
pensive for veterinary purposes : nor is there 
any complaint in which it is particularly, rc- 
kjuired ; as cassia, cardamoms, caraway, and 
anise-seed, arc more eflbctual, and considerably 
cheaper. 

MADDER. This root was formerly used 
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in medicine as a remedy for jaundice. Farriers 
still cmjjloy it for the same complaint, (whicli 
they term tlie yellows), both in homes , and 
liorncd cattle. In the former, the disoase most 
commonly arises from increased or morbid ac- 
tion or inflammation of the livei-. Little reli- 
ance is to bo placed on madder. 

The dose is about one ounce. (See vol. i.) 

MAGNESIA. A whitcpowdei*, so extremely 
light that a sufficient dose could not be given 
to a horse without great inconvenience. It is a 
very useful absorbent in the human body, and 
well calculated to remove heart-burn, by destroy- 
ing any acidity that may exist in the stomach ; 
it has also the advantage of acting as a gentle 
laxative. But in the hoi’sc, chalk, or either of 
the fixed alkalies, answers the purpose etjually 
w’cll ; and if a laxative effect is required, a small 
does of aloes may be added. (See Absorbents 
and Alkali.) 

MAIDEN HAUL An old remedy for coughs, 
but not proper for veterinary practice. 

MALACCA BEAN. The acrid matter 
which renders this bean useful is contained be- 
tween two membranes which cover the kernel. 
The Malays emplo}' it for destroying fuiigouh 
or proud flesh ; and, from its corrosive quality, 
it would pi’obably be found useful as an external 
application in horses. 
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MALLOWS. This plant is useful in the 
composition of emollient drinks, from the mucl- 
Inge it contains : fomentations, glysters, and 
poultices, may also be made with it. (See 
Emollients, Fomentartions, and Clystefs.) 

MALT is very serviceable to horses that arc 
recoverilig from fever : it is useful, also, when 
the system is weakened by large abscesses which 
discharge copiously, and in almost cvciy case 
depending on debility. 

It appears to be easy of digestion, and very 
nutritious, though not so stimulating as oats. 
Green malt has been recommended for improv- 
ing the condition of horses, and giving them a 
smooth glossy coat. Infusion of malt is some- 
times given with advantage to sick horses; but 
they generally require to be drenched with it, 
which is a great inconvenience. 

« MANGANESE. A metallic oxide used 
principally in bleaching. It has been employed 
for fumigating glandcred stables. (Sec Fumi- 
gation, and vol. iii. article Glanders.) 

MANNA, a gentle laxative ; but never used 
in the diseases of horses. 

MARJORAM. An agreeable aromatic herb, 
whose essential oil possesses nearly the same 
properties as the oil of origanum ; a remedy 
much used by farriers in strains, bruises, &c. 
but always mixed with other oils or spirits, such 
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as oil of cider, camphorated spirit, &c. A strong 
infusion of marjoi’am may be employed as a 
veliiclo for carminative or cordial medicine. 

MAllSII MALLOW. This plant contains 
rather more mucilage than common mallows, 
and is therefore better calculated for making 
mucilaginous or emollient drinks, clysters, or 
fomentations. 

The root is the best part, which, if carefully 
dried, may be kept a long time. These muci- 
laginous drinks arc very useful wlien the bowels 
or bladder arc inflamed or irritated by too 
strong physic, or when there is any pain in the 
urinary pa.ssages. They should be given fre- 
quently in the coui’sc of the day, and may occa- 
sional! v be made the vehicle of more active mt:- 
•/ 

dicincs. Any thing which contains mucilage 
in sufliciciit quantity may be employed for the 
purpose of making emollient drinks. (See 
Emollient.) 

MARUM, or Sijrian Herb Mostich . — This 
plant, when dry, is extremely stimulating, and 
excites violent sneezing when applied to the 
membrane of the nostrils; for Avhich purpose it 
is employed by medical practitioners, and may 
be applied to a similar purpose in veterinary 
practice. 

MASHES. A kind of medicated diet, and 
generally composed either of bran or malt. 
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Bi’an mnslies arc made by pom’ing boiling watei 
on IVcsb sweet bran, in a pail, so that tbo mix- 
ture, when stirred, may be about the cajnsist- 
ence of a soft poultice; it is then to be covered^ 
over, and not given to fife horse until sufl’icicntly 
cold, \yhen it is thought necessary lo steam 
the head, as it is termed, — that is, I'or the liorsc 
to inhale the vapour as it arises, — the mash is put 
into the manger while hot; and some even put 
it into a. nose-bag and secure it to the head, 
which is a bad practice, as it iutpedes respiration. 
Stcumu/g ilic head is recommended in strangles, 
colds, and sore-throats. 

l)n .\N Masiiks form a A^cry proper diet in 
fever, and all inflammatory complaints; they 
are usefid, also, as a preparative to phi/sie, serv- 
ing to remove any indurated faices there may 
be in the bowclS, whereby the operation of the 
medicine is rendered more safe and ellectual. 
Mashes are a l ecessary diet, also, while the 
pIiT/siC is operating. In making malt ?nasheSf 
the water should be below the boiling point ; 
otherwise the malt would clot, and be spoiled. 
These are given for the purpose of recruiting 
strength, when a horse is debilitated from fever 
or any other cause. (See Malt and Restora- 
tives.) 

MASSICOT. A yellow oxide or calx of 
lead. 
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MASTICH. A resin, used chiefly in the 
composition of varnishes. 

MEADoW SAFFRON. The root of this 
plant is a jiowerful diuretic in the human system, 
but its efil'ct on the horse is not known. 

MECHOACAN. TJie root M’as employed 
as a purgative before jalftp was knowji. It is 
much weaker than jalap; nor docs it possess a 
single quality which can recommend it as a horse 
medicine. 

MELILOT. This plant was sometimes em- 
ployed in the composition of gli/sfers, and a 
plaster, but is now seldom applied to any me- 
dical purpose. 

MERCURIALS. Preparations of quick- 
silver or mercury. 

Mercukiai. OiNTiMENT. This is made by 
rubbing together, in a mortar, quicksilver and 
hog’s lard, in various proportions, according 
to the strength required, until the fonner disap- 
pears, and the mixture assumes a dark blue or 
lead colour. 

In the strongest mercurial ointment of the 
shops, there are equal parts of quicksilver and 
lard : these arc the best proportions in which it 
c.*!!! be made, as it is easily made weaker after- 
wards, by the addition of lard. In medical 
practice this ointment is employed chiefly for 
the purpose of introducing the quicksilver irrto 
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tlic s^'stciii, whicli is done by nibbing it for 
some lime on the skin : this is said to be the 
most safe and effectual mctliod rtf curing the 
venereal disease ; but, ill the horse, considerable* 
difficulty and inconvenience attend this opera- 
tion, though it maybe made to affect the system. 
'JThus, if we wish to introduce mercury into the 
circulation, it is better to give some preparation 
internally. (See Quicksilver.) 

Merenrud Ointment, liowcver, is often em- 
ployed in veterinary practice, as an application 
to callous swellings, or enlarged joints: it is 
often mixed with camphor in those cases ; and 
is certainly much more efficacious when con- 
verted into a blister by the addition of cantha- 
ritlcs or Spanish flics, or euphorbium. In this 
state it is a good remedy for bog spavin, or 
^ther swellings of the hock joint. 

Merctmal Ointment is said to be an effectual 
remedy for the scab in sheep, and is often an 
ingredient in ointments for the mange. In 
making mercurial ointment the operation is con- 
siderably expedited by using a small quantity of 

old suet, tallow that is rancid, or Venice turpen- 
^ • 

iine. 

Persons unacquainted with pharmacy com- 
monly prefer mercurial ointment that has been 
recently prepared. It is said, however, that old 
and .rather rancid ointment is more powerful, 
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particularly if rubbed for some time in a mortar 
before used. 

MiciicuKY. Quicksilver is commonly distin- 
by tins name ; the various preparations of which 
will be described in their proper places. (See 
Calomel, Sublimate, Cinnabar, Etlpop’s Mi- 
neral, Precipitate White and Red, Oxide of 
Mercury, Mercurial Ointment, &.c.) 

Mercury or Quicksilver is found in Spain, 
Germany, and Hungary, Siberia, the Phillip- 
pines, China, and Peru. The most productive 
mines arc those of Idria, Coiinthia, and the 
Palatinate. It is found cither in a metallic 
state, or combined with silver or sulphur, with 
the latter, it forms native cinnabar. It is found 
also combined with the muriatic acid, which is 
named corneous mercury. It is separated from 
these combinations by distilling it with quick- 
lime. Mercury, in its metallic state, exerts no 
action on the animal system ; it has neverthe- 
less been exhibited in doses of a pound in the 
human subject, with a view of operating me- 
chanicallv in the removal of obstructions in the 
intestines ; but as it cannot act by its gravity on 
the ascending part of the bowels, it is not easy 
to conceive how it should ever have been re- 
commended ; and the events of the cases, in 
which it has been given, have sufficiently proved 
the futility of the practice. I once gave half a 
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pound to a healthy dog ; and, though made to 
stand upright on his hind legs for ten minutes 
after, and then shut up in a large tub for several 
hours, no part of the quicksilver was dis-* 
charged ; he then ran away, and we heard no- 
thing move of him. When mercur3' is pre- 
pared for medicinal use, it is a remedy of the 
most extensive application; it is a powerful and 
general stlinidant ; it enters into the circulation, 
quickens the motion of the blood, and excites 
powerfully the whole glandular system, increas- 
ing all the secretions and excretions. Though 
much mischief may have ariseai from the im- 
prudent use of the dilFcrcnt preparations of this 
usefii metal; 3'ct, in the hands of judicious and 
cautious practitioners, they maj' be considered 
as Jimong the most useful articles of the materia 
inedica. 

The following are the preparations commonly 
employed : 

Rubbed in a mortar with animal fat it forms 
mei curial ointment : with honey it forms quick- 
silver or blue pill. Oxidized or calcined by ex- 
posure to heat and air, red oedde of mercury or 
calcined mercivry. With sulphuric acid, yellow 
suhsulphate of m&rcury or iurbeth mineral. With 
nitrous acid and hog’s lard, ointment of nitrated 
qiiUksilver or citrine ointment. With nitric acid, 
nitrip or nitrated oxide of mercury (red precipi- 
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tatc). With tauritiUc iicuh oxxpnuriale of , mcr- 
cmy (corrosive sublimate, and, in a diUerent 
state of oxiclizcment, suhmuriate of mercury or 
calomel.) This, when washed with liquid am- 
monia and dried, is rcnctercd milder, and changetl 
to a grey colour, and is sometimes entployed in 
mercurial fumigations. 

MKZEREON. A root much used in medi- 
cine, in venereal and rheumatic complaints, but 
not calculated ibr veterinary purposes. 

MILLIPEDES, or ] log's Lice. These were 
formei'ly employed by medical practitioners as 
a diuretic; but now quite disregarded. 

MINDER US’S SPIRIT. The dose is from 
six to eight ounces, diluted. (See Acetate of 
Ammonia.) 

MINERAL WATERS arc too weak for 
veterinary purposes. It has been remarked by 
experienced persons, that waters impregnatcu 
with saline bodies, which are commonly said to 
be brackiskf are generally injurious to horses; 
and I have observed that horses seldom do well 
on the coast, where the greater part of the 
water . is in this state. This may arise from 
their not drinking a suflicient quantity Jor the 
purposes of digestion, on account of its disjagrec- 
able taste ; for they often receive much benefit 
when at grass in such situations. It has been 
generally remarked that cavalry jreginients^ 
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stationcj on the coast, are more liable to dis- 
ease than others, especially to rough, unhealthy 
looking coats, hide-bound and cutaneous dis- 
eases. This, however,^ is as likely, and per- • 
haps more likely to depend on a damp, cold 
almospherg and bad stables, than on drinking 
brackish water. M. Collainc, Veterinary Ih-o- 
fessor at Milan, has observed, that cavalry 
corps after being some months near the sea, 
have been afterwards much affected with farcy. 
Comlc'.rrndi/, ^t. delate Kxpcrk-nce icntee el des 
S7tcces ohtenus vontre la ]\lon'C et le Farcin, par 
M. Ctdlainc, Pr(>f'esseiir a PEcole Royale Fele^ 
rinairc de ]\Iilan. 

MINT. This is a vjduable herb, and grows 
very abundantly. There arc two kinds used iii 
medicine, viz. Spearmint and Pepper nii,. . The 
former is an excellent carminative, and ffene- 
rally affords relief in flatulency of the stomach 
find bowels, and that complaint which arises 
from it, termed gripes, fret, or flatulent colic. 

Peppermint, however, is considerably stronger, 
and I think more certain in its effect. All the 
virtues of mint reside in an oil, which it affords 
plentifully by distillation ; and this is the most 
convenient form in which it can be employed 
for veterinary purposes: but it requires to be 
hlglily diluted with water, with which it mixes 
very readily, if previously dissolved in a small 
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proportion of rectified spirit, or rubbed in a 
mortar witli mucilage and sugar. (See Essence.) 

The dose of oil of peppermint is from twenty 
drops *to half a dram : of spearmint from forty 
ilrops to one <lrani. 

ri’liis is generally found a sufficient qiiautit}’, 
but it may be increased if it prove ineffectual. 

It is necessary to distinguish carefully be- 
tween those pains of the stomach and bowels 
which arise from inflammation, and such as are 
caused by spasm, or flatulency. In the former, 
mhit is very pernicious; in the latter, an excel- 
lent remedy. (See vol. i. see also Cai'mina- 
tives.) 

A solution of oil of peppermint, in rectified 
spirit, is sold under the name of Essence of 
Peppermint ; one part of the oil to three of 
spirit is the strength at which I prescribe 
Stronff infusion of the dried herb is a {rood vc- 
hide for more active medicine, and with a glass 
or two of gin might be given for flatulent colic 
or gripes, when other medicine cannot be pro- 
cured. 

‘ MITHRIDATE. The name of an elabo- 
rate and absurd prepai'ation, of which opium 
was the principal ingredient. The London 
College have substituted for it a much neater 
and more efficacious formula, which they term 
Opwte Confectim, which is thus made ; 
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Powdered opium G dr. 

L.ong pepper 1 oz. 

Ginger 2 oz. 


Caraway seeds ti oz. 

Syrup a pint. Mix. 

The following is the receipt J'or Mithridato, or 
Confection o/* Deiuocrites. 

Cinnamon 24 drams ; Indian spikenard, gin- 
ger, saffron, shepherd’s purse seed, frankin- 
cense, Chia turpentine, of each 10 drams ; Ze- 
doary mace, long pepper, juice of hypocistus 
storax, opoponax, galbanum, opdbalsam, and 
castor, of each 1 ounce; scordiuni, cubebs, 
white pepper, carrot seed, bdellium, of each 
7 dnnns; Celtic nard, gentian, dittany of crete, 
red roses, wild parsley seed, cardamoms, sweet 
fennel seeds, gu»i arabic, strained opium, dis- 
solved in wine, of each 5 drains ; aromatic reed, 
valerian root, sagapenum, anise-seeds, of each 
3 drams; catechu, St. John’s wort, skinks, of 
each 2 ounces and a halfl 

All these are to be dried and powdered, 
and made into an electuary, with three times 
its weight of honey. Theriaca AndromuChi 
or Venice Treacle is nearly similar. These 
preparations are a curious contrast to the sim- 
plicity of modern preparations. (Sec Opiate 
Co7ifection.) 

MOSAIC GOLD. A combination of tin 
and sulphur, of a metallic appearance, though 
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solr, and of a golden colour s rt is not used in 
medicine. 

MOXA. A light fibrous substance, some- 
what like very fine tow... In eastern countries 
it is employed to remove deep-seated pains, be- 
ing set on fire on the affected part so<as to burn 
and produce an eschar: it is therefore nothing 
more than the actual cautery, which is much 
more conveniently ap{)lied in veterinary practice 
by means of the hot iron. (See Firing.) 

MUCILAGE. The mucilage commonly 
employed is made by dissolving gum arabic in 
water. Tiiere are other cheaper gums, liow- 
ever, that will answer tile same ])urpose ; muci- 
lage may be made also from quince seeds and 
starch. For internal use it is most cheaply and 
abundantly obtained from flax seed (mixed, 
however, with oil), or ns it is more commonly 
named linseed. Fight ounce.s infused in two or 
three quarts of boiling water, forms a good 
mucilage. 

MURIATES. Combinations of muriatic 
acid, with alkalies, earths, or metals. Muria- 
tic yield (See Acid Muriatic.) Muriate of yln- 
iimomj (.See Butter of Antimony). Muriate of 
Ouicksilver (See Sublimate). Muriate of Soda 
(See Sidt). 

MUSK. An animal substance, remarkable 
for its powerful odour ; in medicine it is era- 
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ployed as an antispasmodic; but its extravagant 
price has prevented veterinarians from giving it 
a trial. 

MUST A.RD. Tlioiigh chiefly employed for * 
culinary purposes, it. deserves a })Iacc in our 
Materia Medicsi, both as an internal and ex- 
ternal medicine. When flour of must.ard is 
made into a thin paste with water, and carefully 
rubbed on the skin for some time, it excites 
considerable inflammation and swelling. This 
property renders it useful in cases of vniernaL 
inflammation, particularly when the bowels or 
lungs are airected. 'This paste i.s rendered 
stronger by the addition of oil of tiirpenlino. 
(See !'hnbrocation.«.) 

Mt'STAiiD may be given internally with good 
effect, in cases which require strong stimulants. 

In the village of Oakhill, where 1 have occa- 
sionally rcsiiled, flour of mustard is generally 
given with a little salt and a quart of water, in 
what they term a and appears chiefly in 

a swelling of the udder and a change in the 
milk, which renders it unwholesome: but not- 
withstanding it is very commonly sold and ma’do 
ii.se of. The milk becomes flakey and of n 
yellowish colour, hence the disease is also called 
the yelloK’S. The appetite of the animal is dimt- 
nisliod or goes off entirely, and sho n}>i>eai‘s 
duU jand heavy, and disixiclined for motion, 

I o 
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This disease is very common, and one of great 
importance ; because Ijeing misunderstood, it is 
often improperly treated, and then causes other 
‘disordcri's, especially oiic kind of red water, and 
what is called scouring, scantering, or scouring 
rot. From the cause of this disorder being ge- 
nerally unknown, it is one of frequent occur- 
rence, and does almost incalculable mischief. 
It is in fact a disease dependant on indigestion, 
and that indigestion is almost wholly caused by 
feeding the animal upon hay. Hay, even of 
the best kind, is not a suitable diet for the cow, 
what then must be the eflect when nearly all the 
hay with which cows are fed is absolutely void 
of nutriment, and indigestible ? By feeding 
cows on bad hay, and even upon hay that is 
generally considered passable, 'ti morbid condi-» 
tion of the fourth or sensitive stomach is grudu,- 
ally induced, and when existing in a certain 
degree, even grass may occasion indigestion, 
especially when it is rank or of a bad quality. 
Cows, whose stomachs are in this disordered 
condition, have often a depraved appetite, and 
wdl' prefer rank unwholesome grass, or will 
eat the leaves from the hedges; even the poi- 
sonous leaves of the yew-tree have been oaten in 
this way. Mustard, therefore, or other stimu- 
lants, will often cure indigestion for the time, 
but the morbid condition of the sensitive std- 
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mach v/ill remain, and consequently the ten- 
dency to indigestion. How important, there- 
fore, must it bo to remove tha cause of this 
disorder, and give the^aniinul such hay/)ii1y as 
is of the best quality. Red water, however, is 
not alway,s an effect of indigestion, as I have 
just described ; it often depends on repletion of 
the blood vessels, and is produced by a clia/ige 
of past arc. The remedy for this is to put the 
animal, as soon as the disorder is observed, 
into a field, where there is but little for him to 
cat, and not take him under cover, as is com- 
monly done. The only remedy besides this is 
bleeding, to the extent of two gallons. 

MVliRH. A gummy resinous substance, of 
a pleasant smell, and a bitter pungent taste : it 
is much used in^medical practice, as a tonic and 
stimulant ; and may probablj' be employed with 
good effect in horses; in weakness of stomach, 
diminished appetite, and imperfect digestion ; 
in such cases it may be given with about two 
drams of aloes and a little soap ; a little ginger 
also may be occasionally added : it is often joined 
with preparations of steel or iron. 

There is a simple and a compound tincture of 
myrrh, sold by druggists : the former is not 
used in veterinary practice, but the latter is a 
favourite remedy with grooms and farriersj^ for 
recent wounds. 

The dose of myrrh is from I or 2 to 3 drams. 
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NARCO l ies. . JVIeclicines that stupefy anti 
procure sleep; suclrns opium, i&c. 

NATRON. (Sot? Soda.)' 

NETTTE. 'J’he juice of the wliite blos- 
soinccr nettle is cinployod, by some dairy men, 
for the red Avatcr**in cows. The tlcsc Imlf a 
pint. 

NIGHTSHADE. (Sec Deadly Night- 
shade.) 

NITRATE OF PO'EASH, Nitre or Sall- 
pcire. A neutral salt, formed by the combina- 
tion of nitrous acid and potash. This is a me- 
dicine of great utility in veterinary practice, 
and highly esteemed both by farriers and veteri- 
narians. It possesses a cooling and diuretic 
property, which renders it c.xtrcinely useful in 
levers, and all inflammatory coni})laints. 

It! fevers, it is often joined wath emetic tartar, 
or antinu)nial powder, with gooil effect. Ir 
caUirrh or cold, nitre is the best renictly ; and 
in troublesome coughs it often gives relief^ if 
mixed with some emollient drink and a little 
honey. (See Emollients.) 

The medium d(T®e of nitre is about one ounce, 
though farriers often give double that quantity, 
or more I but in such large doses it is apt to 
irritate the stomach and do mischief; therefore 
in urgent cases one -ounce may bo given every 
fourth hour, in which way there will be no 
danger of its j)roducing that effect, partitadarl^' 
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if it be given in a nmcilaginotis drink, or in 
water-grucl. If nitre be given in the form of a 
ball, it is adviseable to offer some water imme- 
diately before or after, or to wash it down with 
a liorn-full of water-gruel. 

NITRIC AND NITROUS ACIDS. Strong 
liquid caustics, which when diluted form a good 
detergent wash. 

Quicksilver is readily dissolved in this acid, 
and forms with it an cKcellent caustic, which is 
an excellent remedy for the footrot in sheep. 
This solution may be mixed with melted lard, 
so as to form a strong detergent ointment, or 
with water in any proportion. (Sec Acid, 
Nitrous.) 

NUTMEG. This well-known spice is a 
good stimulant and cordial medicine, but not 
preferable to many others that are much less 
expensive. (Sec Cordials.) 

NUX VOMICA. A poisonous vegetable ; 
the fruit or the seed of thesirichnos nux vomica. 
A small quantity will destroy dogs, rats, Or mice. 
It has been given to the human subject in epi- 
lepsy and dysentery, but is now rarely used, 
being considered a dangerous medicine. M. 
Collaine, Professor of the Veterinary School, 
at Milan, iii a treatise on glanders, says, “ I 
determined on making a final experiment with 
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the mix vomica on two ^rcied horses, which I 
gave to the extent of two ounces a day to eaqh 
of them, beginning with a dose of half a dram, 
morning and evening.” 

The ulcers on the skin became stationary, and 
assumed a red healthy appearancej but about the 
ninth day one of the horses was attacked with 
spasms nearly of the whole body, which induced 
me to put an end to my Experiments and the suf- 
ferings of the animal by causing him to be shot. 
It is necessary to observe that these two horses, 
before they took the nux vomica, had taken the 
extract of aconite or wolf’s bane (see Aconite), 
which, in the dose of one ounce and a half daily, 
caused considerable depression and weakness 
without lessening the disorder (farcy), although 
the same medicine had removed the disease in 
a horse belonging to another regiment, in less 
than ten days, that had the hind leg much 
swollen, and covered with farcy sores. This 
horse, however, was in conseijuence affected 
with great difficulty of breathing, which con- 
tinued ten or twelve days, or until the swelling 
and farcy appeared again . 

OAK BARK. A decoction of oak bark is 
a good vehicle for tonic and astringent medi- 
cines. When finely powdered and made into 
balls with ginger and a little oil of caraway, it 
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may be of service in those complaints, the con- 
tinuance of which depend upon debility. It is 
said, however, to be much less cflicacious than 
Pentvhin bark ; yet, when that cannot be pro- 
cured, it may bo fonpd an useful substitute*. 
The dose is about two ounces. 

OATS. In the choice of oats for horses, 
such as are [jcrfectlj^ free from unpleasant or 
musty smell, should be preferred, also, such as 
are he avy and clean. Kew oats are injurious, 
rather diflicult of digestion, and apt to scour; 
but this quality may be, in a great measure, cor- 
rected by dryiiig them gradually on a kiln, or 
by giving with them a small })ropoi tion of split 
beans, and some clover cut into ehalT’: when 
this cannot be had, a small (jiinntit.y of wheat 
flour may be given in the liorse’t; water, es])e- 
cially if the hovsc already scour.s, and tlien the 
chill of his water should be taken off: a small 
cordial ball may be necessary on sueli occasions, 
if the animal has any extraordinary work to do ; 
but under such circumstances, even moderate 
w'ork might be haKardons. Nothing is more liable 
to produce disease in horses than being fed on 
mubly oats, that is, oats that have been hexUed 
by beijig kc-pt on board a ship, or in huge Jieaps 
v/ithont being frequenliy lurned. I have known 
coach and post horse prv>prietors sufibr the 
most serious losses from this cause ; it cannot, 

L 5 
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tlicrofore, be too carefully guarded Against, and 
it may be usei'ul to such persons to be informed, 
tliat when horses are required to do auch work, 
to suffer so much fatigue, and. be so exposed to 
,the weather, as coach iiiul post horses coiu- 
nionly are, they caimot be too carefully fed and 
attended to ; their Ibod slioiild be so given that 
digestion may go on without interruption, as 
many horses have been destroyed by taking 
them out and putting them to quick work upon 
a full stomach. Bruising the oats as well as the 
beans is a great advantage, and, upon emer- 
gencies, oat-nieul, or wheat flour mixed up with 
u little w'atcr, will be Ibund to afford nutriment, 
and refresh the anirnai without incumbeiing 
tlic stomach. (ISee Gruel. Sec also vol. i, article 
Stable Manaiicment and I'datulent Colic.) lain 
satisfied that all those cases of gripes or flatulent 
colic, which so often occur among post and 
coach horses, are brought on by indigestion; and 
w'hat is so likely to cause indigestion as violent 
exercise upon a full stomach, especially when 
the food is of a bad quality, and the stomach 
in a morbid or weakened state, whicli is oltcn the 
case with post and stage coach hoi'ses? Wheji 
there is a necessity for . using new oats, and 
especially wdicn any stock of such oats arc to 
be kept, they slioidd be dried on a kiln very 
gradually. They may then be much improved, 
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and, probably, that process may be completed 
which had been put a stop to by removing them 
from the mow. 

By keeping oats or other grain in the mow a 
suflicicnt time, they appear to undergo a. kind of 
sub-inalting process, or sub-oxidizcmcnt, to use 
chemical Janguage, approaching in some degree 
to the saccharine state ; becoming tlicreby more 
easy of digestion, and more nutritious. 

OILS, Oils are eilljcr^xcc/ or volatile. The 
former are procured from various animal and 
vegetable substances, generally by means of 
pressure and heat, from which circumstance 
they have been named also Eapressed oils ; and 
are termetl fixed, because they do not evaporate, 
except at a very high temperature, wlicn they 
arc decomposed, f'idatilc oils, on the contrary, 
evaporate very, readily, and are generally ob- 
tained from vegetables by distillation ; and as 
they commonly contain all the essential qnalitics 
of the substance they are procured from, they 
have been named also essential oils. The vari- 
ous oils are noticed under the name of the sub- 
stance from whicii they are obtained. 

The numerous olhcina! oils, directed in. the 
old dispensatories, are still liighly esteemed by 
liirriers; among vvlnch are, oil of swallows, 
earthworms, .Johiiswort, spike, petre, &c. ; and 
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wc frequently meet with receipts for ** strain or 
bruise oils,” in which more than a dozen dif- 
ferent oils arc ordered f Perhaps it may be an 
acceptable piece of information to those who 
'place atjy confidence in these oils, that only 
three kinds are kept in the shops, from which 
this great variety is furnished ; which' are, oil of 
elder, oil of turpentine, and Barbadoes tar. Oil 
of spike is made by colouring oil of turpentine 
with alkanet root ; oil of petre, by dissolving 
Barbadoes tar in the same oil : for all the other 
kinds, oil of elder is sold; and this is often 
made by colouring common oil with verdigris. 

On. oi' Eldeu. (Sec Elder.) 

On, OF Bay. This is more like ointment 
than an oil, of a light green colour, and .smells 
like bay berries, from W'hich it is procured. It is 
used chicHy as an external apjdivation in cutane- 
ous cvunplaints, such as the mange. Oil of bay is 
sometimes substituted for hog’s lard in making 
mercurial ointment, and i.s .supposed to render 
it more active. When to this mixture is added 
canlharidcs and oil of origanum, a strong blister 
is Ibruied, v.’hich is recommended for the re- 
moval of splenls and spavins. (See Blisters, 
Pharm.) 

On, OF Castok. An useful laxative. 

The dose is e.bout a pint, (See Castor Oil.) 
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Oil op Almonds. A very sweet and pure 
oil, obtained either from sweet or bitter almonds, 
by expression. 

It is used in coughs, and as ti laxative for 
children, in medical pr.actice ; but is never re*- 
quiretl for veterinary purposes, olive oil being 
equally oflicacious, and similar in its medical 
properties. 

Oil or Olive. This also is a very pure and 
sweet oil j and in the dose of a pint generally 
operates as a laxative. When castor oil cannot 
be easil}^ procured, this may with great propriety 
be substituted for it. It is used also in makinii 
emulsions, liniments, and ointments. 

Oil or Linseed. This also has a laxative 
quality, but is not so certain in its cflecl as the 
castor or olive oil. it is employed as a remedy 
for coughs ; and on such occasions the cold- 
drawn 0/7 is })refcrrctl, i. e. that which is ex- 
pressed from the seed without the assistance of 
heat. 

Oil of P.\lm, or Palm Oil. This, though 
termed an oil, is of the consistence of hog’s lard, 
and very similar to it in its medical qualities. 
It is of a yellow colour, and has rather an agree- 
able smell. 

OINTMENTS. External ajijilications com- 
posed generally of lard, suet, tallow, bee’s wax, 
oils, resins, and turpentines. The following 
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are those most frequently wanted and commonly 
kept ready prepared : 

SiMX'LE Ointment. 


Olive oil 1 lb, 

lice’s wax 3 oz. 

«• ' 

Palm oil 2 oz. 


Melt over ii slow fire, and contiuup stirring 
until cold. 

For common purposes hog’s lard makes a 
good simple ointment, but is apt to become 
rancid by keeping. The simj)le ointment may 
be readily converted into a detergent or iliges- 
tive. 

Ohiliiicnt, by the addition of red precipitate, 
vcrtligris, or blue vitriol finely powdered, and, 
if an astringent ointment is wanted, it may be 
mixed with finely powilered almn, siipcr-acetule 
of lead (sugar oj’ /cail)y or a solution of sub- 
acetute of lead (Goii/airi's extract of lead). The 
following is a very useful ointment for chopped 


heels, harness galls, &c. 

Goui-Aiiw Ointment. 

No. 1. Simple ointment 1 lb. 

Solution of sub-acetate of a 
load, eornmoaly called Gou- > 3 oz. 
lard’s extract (by measure.) ^ 

Olive oil 1 oz. 


Melt tlic ointment by a very gentle heat, and 
when melted add the oil, then let it be removed 
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'from lhu,fire» and stir in the Goulard’s extract; 
continue stirring until colil. 

Sulphuric Ointment. 

Oil of turpentine 4< oz. 

Sulphuric acid (by .measure) ... 3 pr. 

Mix cautiouslv in the open air, or in a 
chimney, 4n a vessel large enough to hokl one 
pound and a half; stir the niixlure, and, when 
they are perfectly combined, add one })ound and 
hali'of hog’s lard ; continue stirring until cold. 
I3y the addition of cantharides, this ointment 
forms a strong blister, and with sulphur vivum, 
iinely powdered, or flower of sulphur, it be- 
comes a gootl mange ointment and foot oil. 

D I G ICSTl VE Oi N 'fiM EN T. 

I Jog’s lard 1 lb. 

O>minon turpentine. 1 lb. — Melt and add 

Verdigris 2 oz. 

Continue stiring until cold. 

Hoof Ointment. 

Tallow 1 Ih. 

Tar 1 lb. 

JMelt, continue stiring until cold. 

In concluding tiiis article, it is right to 
observe, lliat ointments are not so commonly 
applied to wounds or inflamed parts, as they 
wore formerly ; and that powders, lotions, or 
washes, and fomentations are often ibund morjc; 
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efBcacious. (See Astringents, Digestives, De- 
tergents, Escliarotics, Caustics, Emollients, 
Blisters, &c.) 

OLIBANIIM. A gummy resinous sub- 
stance,. sometimes used, ’ii medicine as a stimu- 
lating expectorant, but scarcely known iu 
veterinary practice. 

ONIONS. These possess a diuretic power 
in the horse, but arc seldom used. Jn suppres- 
sion of urine, a peeled onion is sometimes placed 
within the sheath, or prepuce of a horse, or 
vagina of a mare, with a view to excite stalintr. 
It is said to succeed now and then ; but is cer- 
tainly an absurd practice, and when the bladder 
is inflamed may do much injury. 

OPIATE CONFECTION is comiioscd of 
opium, long pepper, and other stimulants. One 
ounce of the confection docs rot couta.in more 
than fourteen or fifteen grains of opium ; it may 
therefore be given in doses from one to two 
ounces, though in this quantity it would be a 
powerful stimulant. 

In veterinary medicine the following electuary 
may bo advantageously substituted for the opiate 
confection of the London disponsatoiy. 

On ATE Confection, ou Electuary of Opium. 

Opium 1 J - oz. 

Macerate in hot water until it forms witii it 
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a thin paste, or until, by stirring, it is uniformly 
mixed, and free from lumps. 

Powdered ginger 3 oz. 

Powdered caraway seeds , . G oz. 

Powdered allspice 6 oz. 

Treacle 1 ,V lb- 

» - 

Let these ingredients be well mixed, and kept 
in a closed jar or pot. The dose is about one 
twentieth part of the mass. It is a warm cor- 
dial and diaphoretic, and may be given in flatu- 
lent colic mixed with a little warm beer, or in- 
fusion of peppermint, or other aromatic herbs. 
As a diaphoretic, it should be mixed with two 
drams of tartarized antimony or antimonial 
powder. This electuary is a good cordial for 
cattle. 

OPIUM. One of the most important arti- 
cles of the Materia Medica. 

It is classed among the narcotic sedatives, of 
which it is undoubtedly the most useful. . 

The anodyne quality which renders opium so 
valuable in human medicine, is not so manifest 
when given to the horse : this 1 attribute to the 
great difference there is between the diseases of 
men and horses, as well as in the structure 
and susceptibility of the stomach and nervous 
system. 

If injudiciously given, opium frequently aggra- 
vates the disease, and does much injury : and I 
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have several times seen it increase pain, when 
it lias been improper!}' given as an anodyne. In 
spasmodic complaints of the bowels it is an ex- 
cellent remedy, particularly if joined with aro- 
matic fiowder, ginger, dr some other stimulant. 
In diarrhoea it is an elfectnal remedy, but must 
bo given cautiously. In diabefes I have found 
it very beneficial, when joined with bark and 
ginger. Sometimes it is given with emetic tartar, 
and some cordial composition, with good effect, 
and in this w'ay it proves a good diaphoretic. 
(Sec Opiate Confection.) 

1 have given opium and squill, in obstinate 
coughs, with success ; but the effect is not per- 
manent. (See vol. i.) 

Opium is very apt to produce costivencss in 
horses ; but this tendency may be in a great 
measure counteracted by exercise : when it does 
take place, it may be removed by clysters, bran 
inaslics, or a laxative ball. 

The medium dose of opium is half a dram, 
or two scruples ; but if given in the form of 
clysters, which it sometimes is with the best 
effect, tw'o drams will. not be tw'o much. (See 
Clysters.) 

^In human medicine opium is frequently used 
in the form of a tincture ; and in veterinary prac- 
tice it is the most convenient form. Should a 
liquid form be at any time necessary without 
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spirit, a watery solution (using the sediment as 
well as the clear part) may be cuiph>yed. 

Opium is brought to this coimtry in chests 
li’orn 'i'urkey and India. The l urkey opium 
is in flat pieces, cohered with leaves, anir 
the reddish capsules ol‘ some species of rumex, 
which is considered an indication of its good- 
ness, as the interior kinds of opium have none 
of these capsules adhering to them. Turkey 
opium gcncrall}' contains about one fourth part 
of impurities. India opium is less pure, is in 
round masses, covered with leaves to the thick- 
ness nearly of one fourth of an inch. Mr. 
Kerr relates that, at Bahar, it is frequently adul- 
terated with cow dung, the extract of the poppy 
procured by boiling, and various other sub- 
stances. It is made also from lettuces, in India. 

In Malava "it is mixed with oil of scsamuni, 
which is often one-half of the mass ; ashes and 
the dried leaves of the plant are also used. 
Ojiium is regarded as bad when it is either very 
soft or friable, of an intensely black colour, or 
mixed with many impurities. In the human body 
opium, is sometimes employed externally, and is 
said to be almost as efficacious as when taken 
into tile stomach, producing its iiai'coiic effects 
without aliccting the head, or causing nausea, 
but in the horse it is not likely to be useful in 
this way. Of late years I have generally used 
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opium in the form of a spirituous tinure, as 
kept in the shops, in preferance to the watery 
solution or mixture; there may be cases, how- 
ever, in which the spirit may bo improper, and 
thou the watery mixture should be preferred. 
Opium is said to be decomposed by solutions 
of oxymuriate of metcury, acetate of lead, sul- 
])hatc of zinc, iron, and copper, and that such 
combinations should therefore be avoided. The 
same objection has been applied to combinations 
of opium with the carbonates of potash anti 
soda, lime water, infusion of bark, and infusion 
of galls ; but, in combination with vinegar, the 
vegetable acids, and oil, its strength or narcotic 
power is said to be much increased. That 
celebrated preparation of opium, named the 
black drop, is an example of this. The follow- 
ing is the formula for making it, according to 
Thomson. 

Black Drop. 


Opium sliced J pound. 

Good verjuice 3 pints. 

Nutmegs 1 A- oz. 

Saffron oz. 


Boil them to a j)i’oper thickness, then add a 
quarter of a jjound of sugar and two spoonsfull 
of yeast. Set the whole in a warm place near the 
fire for six or eight weeks, then place it in the 
open air until it becomes a syrup ; lastly, de- 
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cant, liltro, and bottle it up, adding a little 
sugar to each bottle. One drop of this is said 
to bo equal to three drops of the tincture of 
opium. Opium is oft«n combined with.emetic* 
tartar and ipccacuana in human medicine, in 
which state it acts as a sudorific as well as 
anodyne; this combination is employed also in 
veterinary medicine, but is not so decidedly 
useful as in the former. The diseases of the 
horse, in which opium is most beneficial, are 
locked jaw and flatulent colic ; in the former it 
has been given in large doses, with the best effect, 
genei'ally joined w’ith camphor, and sometimes 
w'ith assafoetida and other antispasinodics. In 
flatulent colic smaller doses have been found 
sufficient, which have generally been joined with 
sweet spirit of. nitre, and other carminatives. 
(See vol. i. i2th Edition; see also Opiate Con- 
fection, remarks on.) The medium dose of the 
tincture, prepared according to the London 
dispensatory, is one ounce, and of solid opium 
purified half a dram. Half an ounce of purified 
opium, according to Boardman, was given to a 
horse at one dose; he slept through the day- 
time for eight or nine houi's, and could not be 
easily roused. In locked jaw, the same author 
prescribes three drams of purified oj^ium every 
three or four hours, with camphor and salt of 
hartshorn, of each half an ounce. But Mr, 
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Wilkinsou^ who^trys s«coefe<iM‘<ii^ twenty-four 
caseSeof loisked jaw, gave only oil© dram^'tffc^oni- 
mon 'ophtiii<i>'''Wjth 't^sie’eRiBAfe'itjtta'irtlfiy'tif tfftiiijiljor 
■and assaUi*tIi,la ; but lie gritdttaH^jr incsPtfSsed 'tho 
dofic, and' went^ in some 'CaseG^ ao'ffat 'as twO or 
tlneo' drams; Tl'o mode -of- purify mg opitiin, 
prescribed in the Loridoii' ‘dispensatory, is to 
dissolve it. in 'proof spirit, . tireil 'filtre the so- 
lution, and evaporate in a bath to the 

required consistence ; but-^i more ready way, 
though not r M‘c. - li, is to dry it carefully by 
a moderate hci-.i, powder and sift it. The sieve 
will keep back many of the impurities, when 
this is carefully done. Opium is an article of 
so much importance,' that it appeared neccssai*y 
to notice it particularly, and at some length. 
There is a vinous tincture of opium sometimes 
used in diseases of the human eyes. I have 
fonml nearly a similar preparation very useful 
in difonic in#!irOtuation of the horses eye, aji- 
plied 'imdiluted* (iJec vol. i.) It is made by 
digestihg" oi’ disstilving two ounces of opium in 
a -pint of sherry wine, or any good old white 
iVinc: ’ probably diluted brandy would do-jnst ns 
well. The following is a good ibrmula ’for 
tindure of opium, when it is wanted <for diiiu- 
leftt'JcoIk:, locked jaw, or otheT'spusiaodiedis- 
eaisiifts''of the horse«^ 
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Tinjctsure of 

. # i( W « j«t iv >• • iir ■■ • \ 4 >jii ' ( OZ« , ■ 

Cinnaniofl»>clov<!^, iiii4 gii^rj of eaeUol; ozi . 

Oltl niflsitor bi'antly • 

Macerate ibr texi days or. a often 

shaking the bottle, then ..prets off ^ the liquid 
part,, and filtre or strain !thro|igb blotting paper. 
Tiie dose from one to tw^.ouncQSi. The fol- 
lowing is a good formula for an opiate, powdorj 
which may be given occasionally in £i little 
warm beer, or sonje aromotic tea, or in fusion j 
such as peppermint, pennyroyal, rosemary, &c. 

Opiate Powdeiu 


Powdered opium * . 1 oz. 

Cassia, Jamaica pepper, and ginger > ■ 

powdered, of each .../ ^ 

Carawav-seeds and anise- seeds, of "i 

, ^ ’ }- 4 oz. 

each . J 

M ix. The dose six drams to one ounce. i 


OPODELDOC is made .by . dissolving spap. 
and camphor in spirit of rosemary, . It. is either 
liquid or solid, according to the proportion of 
soap. In the solid state it seems to.be ihe^sxnne 
as the celebrated Steers's opodeldoc. , article 
Embi’ocations.) . 

It ’is employed for strainsmnd, bruises, and is 
a.very.prQ}xeir upidication when the dnflamma-i 
tion, which always accompanies tlipse conv** 
plaints at first, has subsided. (See vpl. i.) 
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Liquid Opoixtxiiioe 4»» Soat Limimsnt. 

Soft soap. 4 os. 

Water i... 

Mii(# and add to mixtore one pint of 
rectified spirit of wine» in vhicli there has been 
previously dissolved, „ 

Camphor. 9os. 

Oil of rosemary 1 os* 

Sti^srs’s OpoMxnac. 

Hard soap 4 oz. 

Rectified (^iiit of wine 8 oz. 

Camphor -> oz. 

Oil of rosemary 2 dr. 

Oil of Lavender or oil of origanum 2 dr. 

Compound spirit of ammonia .... 4 oz. 

Digest in a moderate heat so as to dissolve the 
soap, which should be cut up in thin shavings. 
These preparations are expensive, therefore the 
following may be substituted for them. 

Veteiunary Opodeldoc. 


Soft soap 4 oz. 

Water 8 oz. 

Mix over the fire ; when cold add 

Rectified spirit 1 pint. 

Oil of rosemary 9 oz. 


Strong liquid ammonia .... 4 Oz. 

Mix. (See Embrocations and Linim^ts.) 
OPOPONAX. A gum resin, nearly re- 
sembling galbanum in its medical quiditiesi 
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though -so ^ much itiforior that it does not merit 
any notice as a veterinary medicine. 

ORIGANUM. The essential oil of this 
plant is much used by farriers, as an ingnsdient. 
in their strain oils, or mixtures for bruis&s. It 
is a very powerful stimulontj and capable of 
doing much harm in those complaints: it is 
sometimes mixed with mercurial ointment, oil 
of bay, and cantharidCs, to form strong blisters. 
(See Blisters.) 

ORPIMENT. (See Arsenic.) In Mark- 
ham’s master piece, and some other old books 
on farriery, the nostrils of glandered horses are 
directed to be fumigated with yellow arsenic 
made into pastils or cakes, with frankincense 
and elecampane ; some apparent cures are said 
to have been effected in this way, but probably 
the running was only suspended a short time ; 
and wc know enough of the disease to he satis- 
fied that the cases, supposed to have been thus 
cured, either were not really the glanders, or 
that it was only a temporary removal or stoppage 
of the discharge from the nostrils. The fumiga- 
tion of the nostrils, with yellow arsenic, is not 
only Ineffectual in glanders, but likely to prove 
injurious both to the patient and the operator. 
Yellow arsenic, made into an ointment with 
lardj has been recommended for warts, bat it 
14 a very dangerous application; and besides 
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war(:s call always be cUcctually ,ancl safely rc- 
movc^l by the knife from any part of the body. 

■Tbei’e is a secret method pf curing fistula, 
,ppU-evn,j,an.(]L quittor employed by certain far- 
riers, which often cures, and often does much 
injury. Their remedy is orpiment mixed with 
lard. The cures they make are always made 
known, but the mischief they do escapes notice, 
or is concealed. Lunar caustic or blue vitriol and 
the knife will accomplisli, with safety and certain- 
ty, all that can be accomplished in those diseases. 

P<iU-evU is caused by mange, which makes 
the horse rub his head, and often hurt it by 
blows against the manger, by which the first 
bone .of the neck becomes diseased. The cure, 
therefore, requires time. 

OYSTEK-SHELL, when burnt and levi- 
gated, is employetl as an absorbent. 

,,Thc .fipse is about one ounce. 

OXIGEN. A constituent part of atmo- 
spheric air, without which it would be unfit for 
resphalidn. ■ In breathing the air is rendered 
impure by the exhalations from the lungs, and, 
at the same time, we deprive it of this pure and 
vital principle ; it is therefore unfit foi- the jmr- 
posc a second time : and if an animal be con- 
finedjia aiiythat has been once respired, life is 
alqijQSt instantly extinguished. Hence may be 
ijifSfred Uie necessity of ventilating stables : fov 
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.'iltliougli in close stables the air is not wboHy 
deprived of oxigen gas, yet its proportion is 
considerably diminished : and it is well known, 
that when there is a deijcicncy of this anifnating* 
jn-inciple, the system is debilitated, and all its 
functions igiperfcctly jierformed. 

OXIDE or OXYD. The calxes of metals 
arc now termed oxides, on account of their con- 
taining a certain proportion of oxigen (the aci- 
difying principle) ; but not sufficient to give 
them the properties of an acid — the term oxyd, 
signifying an imperfect acid. But this subject 
more properly belongs to a chemical work. 

OXYMELS. Syrups which, when made 
with honey and vinegar only, are termed simple 
oxymcls ; when squill, garlic, or meadow saffron 
has been previously infused or digested in the 
vinegar, it is named oxjmiel of squill, of garlic, 
or of meadow saffiro]]. They are sometimes 
employed in chronic cough. The dose about 
four ounces mixed with M’'ater, or infusion of 
linseed, or marshmallows. (See Expectorants, 
and vol. i. article Chronic Cough, in the 12th 
Edition.) 

OXYMURIATE OF QUICKSILVER or 
Mercury. (See Sublimate Corrosive.) 

OXYMURIATE OF POTASH. An ex- 
pensive preparation not used in veterinary jirac- 
tito ; it has been employed, however, in human 

2 
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medicine, in syphilitic cases, and scurvy; but 
seems now to have fallen into disrepute. How 
far it may be worth a trial in horses is uiicer- 
.tain, but the expence i§ an imj^ortunt objection 
to its use. 

PALM OIL, (See Oil of Palm.) A yellow 
or orange coloured unctuous substance, of the 
consistence of butter, and of a pleasant odour. 
An imitation of it is sometimes sold, made with 
hog’s lard, turmeric, and orrice powder. It is 
used as an emollient ointment, and probably is 
not preferable to lard. 

PAREGORIC ELIXIR, or camphorated 


Tincture of Opium. 

Opium 1 dr. 

F'lowers of benzoin 1 dr. 

Camphor . 2 scrup. 

Oil of aiiise-seed dr. 


To be dissolved in proof spirit 2lb. 

In human medicine this is employed in 
coughs, but it is unfit for veterinary purposes. 

PARSLEY. The root diuretic ; the seeds 
a weak carminative. 

■ Parsley, Macedonian, nearly the same ; ra- 
ther stronger. 

PEARL ASHES. Carbonate of potash in 
an impure state- (See Potash.) 

PEARL BARLEY. Barley deprived of 
its cutiele or shell. (See Gruel.) 
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PEAS. A nutritious food for horses, espe- 
cially when bruised and mixed with oats and 
ctU clover liay, commonly called chaff. (See 
Chaff.) Beans are geijerally preferred. _ Pea-, 
meal is employed to adulterated horse-powders, 
particularly liquorice-powder, anise, fenugreek, 
&c. 

PECTORALS. Medicines that relieve 
cough, and disorders of the lungs, (See Ex- 
pectorants, Emollients, Emulsions, and DemuL 
cents.) 

PELLITORY OF SPAIN, the root. This 
is used chiefly to relieve the tooth-ache, and 
pain about the jaws ; which it does by causing 
a copious discharge of saliva, when kept in the 
mouth a short time. It is not necessary i© ve- 
terinary practice, but is included in Gibson’s 
Farrier’s Dispensatory, and probably sometimes 
used by him in the composition of masticato- 
ries. (See Chewing Balls, Veterinary Dic- 
tionary.) 

PENNYROYAL. The essential oil of this 
herb possesses a carminative power, but is very 
inferior to that of peppermint. A strong infu- 
sion may he employed as a vehicle for carmina- 
tive medicine, when nothing more eflectual can 
be obtained. 

PEPPER, BLACK. This is often used by 
farriers in the colic, but is by no means an 
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eligible remetiy, and is often given very impro- 
perly. I once knew a farrier give two ounces, 
in half a pint of Daffy’s Dlixir, to a mail-horse, 
.that was said to be attjicked with gripes; ami 
he comlesended to give me the following scien~ 
iific explanation of the manner in wjiicli it was 
to netk The pe[)p(r u io - break the wind, and 
the Daffy's Elixir is to drive it out.” In the 
evening the horse died. I mention this circum- 
stance as a caution to those who are too fond of 
giving those very hot remedies in pains of the 
bowels, without inquiring into the nature of 
the comphiint. (See vol. i. in which ai*e plain 
directions for distinguishing between flatulent 
and inflammatory colic; see also Carminatives.) 

PEPPER, CAYENNE. (See Cayenne 
Pepper. ) 

PEPPER, LONG, is rather stronger than 
black pepper. 

PEPPER, JAMAICA. (See Jamaica Pep- 
per, or Allspice.) 

PEPPERMINT. (See Mint.) 

PERUVIAN BALSAM. (Sec Balsam of 
Peru.) 

■PERUVIAN BARK. (See Bark.) 
vPERIWINCLE, Ma^or and Minor. Ac- 
Cc^ing to Bourgelat, these are employed in 
sore throat or quinsy, in decoction mixed with 
honey and vinegar. M. Malouin fonnerl}' as- 



PLAISTER or PLASTER. S*? 

sorted that the greatei* jieriwincle, powdei’od 
and mixed with Etluop’s Mineral, was a specific 
against glanders. In hot climates the plants of 
this genus are said to /icquire poisonous cjuali-, 
ties. PirraoLEOM. (See Tar, aiid^Bajrbadoos 
Tar.) 

PEWTER. A composition of lead and tin. 
1 have been informed that scrapings or filings 
of pewter is a good anthelmintic in dogs. The 
dose, as much ns will lay on a shilling, or about 
a dram. It is asserted that a man has taken a 
dram, for two successive days, vdthout suffering 
the least inconvenience. — Gray’s (Supplement to 
the Pharmacopoeias. 

PHOSPHORUS. A very combustibib sub?* 
stance, made either from bones or urine; Ex- 
periments have, been made at the Veterinary 
College to ascertain its medical qualities':’ it 
proved to be a dreadful poison, inflaming the 
stomach in small doses. 

PHYSIC. (See Cathartics.) 

PIMENTO. (See Allspice ahd Jamaica 
Pepper.) 

PINK ROOT. (Sec Indian Pink.) 

PITCH. A black and impure i-csiuous sub- 
stance, used by farriore in making changes:^ ob- 
tained by boiling or distilling tar to the desired 
consistence. (See Burgundy Pitch.) . 

PLAISTER OR PLASTER. A compo- 
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sition of wax, resin, &c., or of oil boiled with 
the oxide of lead or litharge. (See Diachylon 
and Charge.) 

Plaister, adhesive, 9r Sticking-plaster: this 
is made with diachylon and a small proportion 
of resin, and still less of common /.urpentine, 
or with diachylon and galbanum. Sticking- 
plaster is sometimes employed to keep the 
edges of a fresh wound together ; but in horses 
this is generally done more effectually by su- 
ture, that is, by sewing up the wound. (See 
vol. i.) 

POMEGRANATE. The dried fruit is a 
moderately strong astringent ; and is sometimes 
employed in diarrhoea, particularly in horned 
cattle. 

The dose is from half an ounce to an ounce. 

It may be joined with alum, ginger, and other 
auxiliaries, and occasionally with opium. 

POPPY. The heads of poppy dried make a 
good fomentation for wounds and tumours that 
are in a painful or irritable state: for which 
purpose they arc to be broken in pieces, and 
boiled in water, so as to tnake a strong de- 
coction. This decoction proves very serviceable 
in irritability of the bladder, if used as a glys- 
ter, the bowels having been previously emp- 
tied : for this purpose the decoction sliould be 
made stronger, by boiling it for some time. 
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It seems very probable that the good effect 
of this decoction depends in a great measure 
upon the opium which is extracted from the 
poppy heads : it may be better, therefore, to 
dissolve, in gruel a prof^ dose of opium, wheij 
an anodyne glyster is, required, as we cannot be 
accurate in respect to quantity when the decoc- 
tion of is employed. It has- been ascer- 

tained that the anotlyne or narcotic qualities of 
opium are diminished by long boiling, and that 
the extract of poppies, however carefully pre- 
paretl, is very inferior in every respect to opium. 
No hesitation therefore should be felt in pre- 
foriiig opium to the extract or decoction of 
white poppy heads, wh.etlier it be wanted for a 
clyster, a tlrench, or a fomentation 

PO'FASH, PotdS'ta, Car! onafe (f, Prehared 
Kali, or tlie Ki'^etahla .Jlkili. '1 he potaSh . f 
coniiiiorec is iii a very impu^ state, and not 
applicable to chemical or medical purposes. 
When properly purified, it is joined with pur- 
gutives and tonics, with advantage. In those 
cases which require the use ol' tonics, there is 
sometimes an acidity in the stomach, which 
potJibh corrects ; and it rctulcrs purgative modi- 
cines more easy of solution. Given alone it 
gcncMalJy acts as a diuretic. W^lien neutralized 
with acids, it has a laxative })ropci ty, but re- 
quires to be given in large doses. With sul- 

M 5 
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phuric acid it forms vitriolated tartar, or sal 
polychrest [sulphate oj potash)', Avith nitrous 
acid, that very useful medicine termed nitre 
{nitraip (^ potash), which, contrary to what we 
,haye }o?t observed, is a diuretic in a moderate 
dose (tec Nitre) ; and* with vinegar, or acetous 
apitlj, it makes soluble tartar [tartarized kali.) 
The purified potash is named in the shops pre- 
pared 1^1^; but formerly salt of tartar* or worm- 
wood. When potash is deprived of the carbonic 
acid Avith which it is naturally combined, it be- 
comes a strong caustic ; and when diluted is 
sometimes employed as a wash for the njange. 
In this state it is termed pure potash or kali, and 
is seldom used internally. (See Alkalies.) 
When saturated with carbonic acid it is named 
super carhonate of Potash, and is the best pre- 
paration for internal use, but more expensive 
than the others. 

POULTIC^!^ or Cataplasms, arc useful ap- 
plications for .promoting suppuration in in- 
flamed tumours, raid in those diseases of the 
horse’s heels, named grease, scratches, cracks, 
&c. consisting in inflamed swellings of the heels, 
foetid discharge, painful and troublesome ulcers, 
pr cracks generally under the fetlock or bend of 
the heel. The poultices commonly employed 
pn thpsc pccasions are of the emollient kip 4 » 
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IRmollient Poultice, 


No. 1. Linseed meal Jb. 

Bran 1 qr. 

Hog’s lard. 4 oz. 


Boiling water enoqgh to make a soft poul- 
tice. 

No. Turnips, thoroughly boiled and 
mashed; any quantity. Linseed meal enough 
to form the poultice. 

Either of the simple poultices may be con- 
verted into an anodyne poultice by the addition 
of oj)ium; into a fermenting poultice, by the 
addition of yeast, and by substituting oatmeal 
for linseed meal; into an astringent poultice, 
by the addition of Goulard’s Extract, sugar of 
lead, or powdered alum ; and into a detergent 
poultice, by the addition of white or blue vi- 
triol. 

In obstinate cases of virulent grease,, where 
there is much pain, and a stinking dark coloured 
discharge, and especitilly when emollients are 
found ineffectual, the detergent poultice has 
quickly cured the disease, and in such cases 
even a solution of corrosive sublimate lias been 
used with the best effect. But emollients should 
always be first applied, and some diuretic medi- 
cine given. (See vols. i. and iii.) 

POWDERS. This is sometimes a conve- 
nient form for giving medicines, as mnny horsp§ 
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will take them in their corn without reluctance. 
It is by no means proper, however, for such as 
have a delicate appetite and arc remarkably nice 
in ibeding; for although tivey may after some 
time eat their food, yof, the reluctance with 
which it is taken would prevent its being readily 
digested, or proving so nutritious aa it would 
do, were it not so medicated. 

Some horses, however, eat their corn very 
readily when mixed with powder ; and to such it 
may be given without inconvenience. There is 
another objection to this mode of giving medi- 
cine, which is the difiiculty of ascertaining 
whether the whole or not, or how much of llie 
powder that is mixed with the corn, is taken. 
But this may in a great measure be done away, 
by sprinkling the com with water, and mixing 
the powder with it very carefully. As wc have 
before observed, whenever a horse appears un- 
willing to eat his corn thus medicated, the me- 
dicine should bo^given in some other forai. I’he 
medicines best suited to this purpose are anti- 
mony, sulphur, rc&iu, emetic tartar, nitre, 
anise-seeds, &c. Medicines that arc given in 
the* form of'powder, should he finely sifted, or 
levigated; and when kept in that form, a well 
corked bottle is most proper for the purpose. 

PRECIPITANT, RED, muic Oxiiie of 
Mctxuryi or Hed Nitrated Quicksilver. This 
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is extremely useful as a mild caustic or deter- 
]geiltj.^nd has an excellent effect in foul ulcers. 
It may be used either alone, being finclj' pow- 
dered and sprinkled on the affected ■ part, or 
mixed with various jointments. (See Deteu- 
genls.) It is made from quicksilver and nitrous 
acid, but .is considerably weaker than a solution 
of that metal in nitrous acid. It becomes, how- 
ever, a strong and very efficacious caustic, when 
dissolved in nitrous acitl; in which state, by 
proper dilution, it cures fistula, poll-evil, and 
canker. This solution niay also be mixed 
with unctuous substances, forming with them 
good detergent ointments; or it may bo diluted 
with water so as to form a detergent lotion of 
consiilerab'e efllcacy 

PllEPAllEl) KALI. (See Potash.) 

PROOF SPllli r. E(|ual purls ol reclilitd 
.spirit of wine and water. (See Alcohol.) 

PRUNELLA, SALT. Tiie same as nitre, 
or nitrate of potash. A cooling diuretic and 
febrifuge. The dose about one ounce, once or 
twice a day. (See Febrifuges, Allerjilives, and 
Diuretics.) 

PURGATIVES. (See Cathartics.) 
PURGING BALLS. (See Cathartics.) 

PUFFBALL. The dust of puffball is 
sr)nietimcs used to stop bleeding : hut nothing 
of this sort should he depended ujion when tile 
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bleeding is considerable, pressure being much 
more effectual. 

QUASSIA. A powerful bitter, and a good 
medicine in cases of weakness t'f the stomach. 
It is generally given in ^oowder, in doses from 
one to two or three drams, joined with ginger, 
or some other stimulant, and a smay quantity 
of soda or potash. 

QUICKLIME. (See Lime.) 
QUICKSILVER. This metal and its pre- 
parations have been noticed under the head 
mercury. I have only to observe here that on 
reflecting upon the injurious effects of those 
preparations, especially sublimate, that the most 
simple preparation, such as the quicksilver pill, 
blue pill, or something Jinalogoiis to it, and 
that two in very small doses, may produce all 
the good effects that have resulted from the use 
of sublimate. When sublimate, or even calo- 
mel, is given daily in what is commonly consi- 
dered a moderate dose, and continued ibr some 
time, the stomach and muscular system arc 
often materially injured, and the kidneys have 
been found partially disorganized ; that is^ en- 
larged, of a pale colour, and becoming rotten. 
Such preparations deserve a further and more 
careful trial than they have hitherto received. 
Small doses of the hydrargyrus cum creta, that 
Is, quicksilver and chalk rubbed together in 
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luortar until the globules disappear, or quick- 
silver rubbed in tlio same manner with muci- 
lage of gum arabic, may be given in every feed 
the horse takes, in a very small quantity, so as 
to impi’cgnate the blood with mercury without 
disoi’dering the stomath, or materially derang- 
ing the kidneys or muscular system. I am of 
opinion that this method of exhibiting mercury 
deserves a trial in glanders, and sb Quid ap oji- 
portunity offer I intend to avail m3'self of it. 

i have reason to believe that those miltl prepa- 
rations of quicksilver or mci-cury, in which the 
metal appears to be reduced to thatstatc ofminute 
division ns to lose in a great degree, or wlioll}', 
its metallic appearance, may be employed with 
the best effect, and in small doses, in those dis- 
eases in which sublimate is now considered the 
onl}' effectual remed}'. Though large doses of 
sublimate have been given in experiments on 
gliindered horses, and sometimes without ap- 
parent ill effect; yet even in the doses \v-hich 
arc general) V given in farcy, that is, about ten 
grains, it is capable of doing the most material 
injury ; producing effects which arc npt visible 
until thej’ are incurable. If these mild prepa- 
rations of quicksilver can accomplish all that 
can be accomplished by sublimate, and I am 
satisfied they can, in the farcy as well ns the 
glanders, for J do not consider the latter as an 
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incurable complaint, they ought surely to be 
fairly tried, and then I think they will be found 
effectual. Ethiop’s Mineral, now named black 
sulphuret of mercury^ I am inclined to believe 
is the best and certainly mildest preparation 
that can be employed, thinigh generally con- 
sidered nearly inert. If one dram of Ethiop’s 
Mineral be given in the horse’s food once or 
twice a daj', it will gradually be absorbed into 
the circulation, and effect all that can be ac- 
complished by mercury in any of its forms. 
(See jyferci/1'y.) 

RAGWORT. A flowering plant that grows 
})rincipally on moors and other moist situa- 
tions. I have been informed that it causes le- 
thargy or sleepy staggers in horses, and that 
sheep oat it freely without injury : there is no 
probability in this opinion. 

RAKING. A term emploved by farriers for 
an operation which consists in introducing the 
htinll into the horse’s rectum^ and drawing out 
any hard eKcreuiont that may lodge there, 
'riiis may generally be effl'Cted more to the 
puri)<)se, and with greater ease to the animal, 
by Kieans of clysters. 

In some cases, however, the straight gut is so 
loaded with hard dintg that raking is a neces- 
sary (jperation ; and it is sometimes difficult or 
impossible to throw up a clyster before it is 
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done. The operation is useful also for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the state of excrement 
when none can be found about the litter ; whe- 
ther it be soft, hard, pr slimy. The only me* 
thod of knowing whether the urinary blrfcrder 
is full and distended, or empty, is by intro- 
ducing the hand into the, straight gut, where 
the bladder can be easily felt, as it lies imme- 
diately beneath the gut next to the belly or 
abdomen. The nails should be pared smooth, 
and the hand oiled or smeared with hog’s lard, 
before the operation is performed. (See Clys- 
ters; also vol. i. Twelth Edition.) 

RATTLESNAKE ROOT. This root pos- 
sesses considerable power as a tonic and stimu- 
lant, and may be employed in the dose of three 
or four drams.. 

REALGAR. A natural combination of 
sulphur and arsenic, not used as a medicine. 
(See Arsenic and Orpimcnt.) - 

RECTIFIED SPIRIT. Aikohol, or Spi- 
rit of Wine. This is obtained in a dilute state 
from fermented liquors by distillation, and is 
afterwards rectified or concentrated, by repeat- 
ing the operation two or three times. Rectified 
spirit is the basis of many useful embrocations, 
for strains, bruises, &c. It dissolves camphor 
and all the resins very readily : hence we have 
camphorated spirit, opodeldoc, Fryar’s balsam. 
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&c. Mixc'-l with an equal quantity of water it 
forms what is termed proof spirit, which is 
the liquid generally employed for making tinc- 
tures. Rectified Spirit is,often used alone as an 
embr«>cation for strains; and, when the injury is 
deeply seated, may be serviceable. , I think, 
however, it is rendered more efficacious by the 
addition of camphor, or oil of rosemary, llec- 
tified spirit is never employed as an internal 
remedy in the horse ; though fermented liquors, 
such as beer, portei*, or wine, have been often 
given with great advantage, in cases which re- 
quired cordials. Horses, that have been so 
fatigued with a long chase or journey as to re- 
fuse their fbod and appear quite exhausted, are 
much refreshed by taking a cordial ball in a 
pint or more of beer, and feed soon after with 
great alacrity. The advantage thus derived is 
not merely temporary, as they are by this 
treatment rendered adequate to another chase 
or journ^ much quicker than they w'ould other- 
wise be. (See Cordials, Gruel, and Restora- 
tives.) 

It may be asked, why diluted alkohol, or 
rectified spirit, is not equally useful, since it is 
the essenliai principle of all fermented liquors? 
The reason is this: When rectified spirit is 
diluted with water to any degree the combina- 
tion is so weak that it readily separates, and 
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attaches itscH' to the sensitive part of the sto- 
macl), acting on it in some degree as rectified 
spirit; whereas in fermented liquors, the spirit 
and water are so intjmately united, that tTuT 
lieat of the stomach is not sufficient to sefjfflTate 
them. Xhis may be proved by experiments 
out of the body, and sufficiently accounts for 
the dilfcrence we observe between the action of 
diluted spirit and fermented liquors in the hu- 
man stomach ; but in the horse great part of 
this organ is covered by an insensible mem- 
brane, so that wc cannot be guided by analogy ; 
and as spirit has never been fairly tried on this 
animal, it maybe worUi. while to make some 
experiments on the subject; tliat is;“. in certain 
cases, such as spasmodic colic, &c., in which 
rum, brandy, or gin may be tried, properly 
diluted. Daffy’s Elixir is of this kind, and 
though much more expensive than gin, is cer- 
tainly not more efficacious. This -celebjated 
elixir is often employed by grooms and farriers 
in flatulent cholic, gripes, or fret, and some- 
times with good effect; but a less quantity 
of gin, rum, or brandy diluted, would ‘do 
much bettor. 

1 once gave six ounces of brandy, diluted,' 
with tlifi best effect, to a hor.se that was onco 
done-up in a journey; it enabled him tO'COii-' 
tinne it, w-ithont any apparent i neon venienctv -- 
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REGULUS OF ANTIMONY. Common 
or crude antimony, deprived of its sulphur, 
and broujrht to a metallic state. It is never 
used as a horse medicine, 

Rl^ELLENTS. A term given to applica- 
tions or medicines that are supposed tp have the 
power of causing tumours or eruptions to recede 
from the surface of the body. 

Thus inveterate cases of mange and grease, 
when cured by sublimate or other powerful 
applications have been supposed at times to 
have been repelled^ or driven to the eyes, the 
lungs, or the bowels, bringing on probably a 
fatal inflammation of those parts; that is, of the 
two latter. 

Th is opinion is questioned, or rather doubted 
by some modern practitioners, and should 
certainly be received with caution, and with 
considerable limitation. 1 have known several 
bad cases of virulent grease cured by means 
of sublimate and blue vitriol, and of invete- 
rate mange by sulphur, turpentine, oil of tar, 
&c., without being followed by any internal 
disease; and I have known instances, particu- 
larly two of inveterate mange, which were fol~ 
lowed by inflammation of the bowels. In all 
such cases, therefore, it will be most prudent 
to give the horse bran mashes and some altera- 
tive laxative or cathartic medicines, previous 
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to the exhibition of such remedies; and the 
ajjplication may at first be rather weak, and 
the strength gradually increased, or rowels 
may be inserted in the .thigh in cases of grease* 
(See vol. i. Mango and Grease.) 

RESIN,S are distinguished by their inflam- 
mability, and by combining readily with recti- 
fied spirit and oils. Tliey are generally solid, 
and immixable with water. (See Rosin.) 

RESO INVENTS. Medicines that disperse 
tumours, either external or internal. 

RESTORATIVES. Medicines that restore 
the strength of the body after violent fatigue or 
illness. For this purpose a light and nutritious 
diet, assisted by good grooming, and exercise 
proportioned to the strength of the animal, is 
generally the only thing necessary ; sometimes, 
however, it may be proper to give also some 
cordial or tonic medicine. (See Tomes, Cor~ 
dials, and Slomaehics ) The food on such oc- 
casions should consist of bruised oats, gruel, 
mashes of fine sweet bran and malt, gruel of 
wheat flour, or boiled barley. In India strong 
broths or soup, thickened with barley or solne 
other grain, and rendered stimulating by spices, 
is frequently given as a restorative to horses' 
when worked hard ; perhaps good mild beer or 
ale, mixed with good gruel made of grotts or 
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oatmeal, or ■what is still better, fine wlicat 
flour, would be found an effectual restorative. 

RHAPONTICA. A species of rhubarb. 

RpEUM OR RHCEUM. (See Rlnibarb.) 

IIKUBARB. Rhubarb is sometimes em- 
ployed with aloes and ginger as a rstomachic 
purgative. The dose is from half an ounce to 
one ounce. 

RICINUS. The fruit from which castor oil 
is expressed. 

ROBORAM'FS. Medicines that strengthen 
the system. 

ROSE MARY. The essential oil of rose- 
mary forms an excellent embrocation for strains 
and bruises, if mixed with rectified spirit and 
soap. This mixture is nearly the same ns the 
celebrated opodeldoc ; and by the addition of 
camphor becomes the same thing. Oil of rose- 
mary has been given in the flatulent colic or 
gripes with good effect, but requires considera- 
ble dilution. (See Carminatives.) 

The do.se is from half a dram to one dram; 
or more. 

Roses. The buds or petals of the red roses 
have a weak astringent power. Infusion of 
rosea with a small proportion of alum or sul- 
phuric acid, and sweetened with honey, is sotlie- 
times employed in cases of inflained mouth and 
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gums. The petals of tlic damask rose possess 
a weak laxative quality without any astrin- 
gcncy. 

ROSIN OR RESJN, yellow and ^blticTc» 
The former is a weak diuretic, and som©<!tmes 
given with advantage to horses that arc subject 
to swclliiiir of the lejxs. The dose is about one 
ounce, which nia^' be powdered and mixed with 
the corn : it is necessary to continue this medi- 
cine for several days, or until its diuretic effect 
is considerable. Black rosin is not used in me- 
dicine. (Sec Alteratives.) 

ROWKLLING. An operation often per- 
formed in veterinary practice. It consists in 
making an incision in the skin, about an inch 
in length, with a pair of short and strong 
bladcd scissars. , The finger is then introduced, 
in order to separate the skin from the subjacent 
parts all round the incision, that the cavity may 
contain u circular piece of leather about an inch 
and a half or tw o inches in breadth. Before 
this leather is introduced, a hole is made in the 
centre about half an inch in diameter: it is 
then covered with tow (the hole being Irft 
open), and smeared with digestive ointment: 
when the rowel is put in, the hole in the middle 
of the leather is plugged up with a little tow. 

,ln tliis situation it is left until matter forms, 

which generally happens in tw’o or three days ; 
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the pluf? of tow is then withdrawn, and the 
matter siifforcd to flow out, in which state it 
remains as long as is thougiit necessary. Thus 
.we see that a rowel is an artificial abscess, 
tlic "^I'^phcr first causing inflammatinn, which 
ends in suppural'ioii or the formation ^pf matter; 
and the matter continues to be formed as long 
as the extraneous body or leather remains under 
the skin. 

The intention of rowelling is to divert in- 
flammation from any important organ or part 
of tile body. Thus, wlien the lungs are in- 
flamed, the animal certainly dies, unless it is 
put a stop to ; but the skin may be inflamed to 
a considerable extent witliout daiiircr: we tliero- 
for put a rotceL in the chest, which, though not 
sufficient of itself to stop the., inflammation of 
the lungs, contributes materially to it, and 
with the other necessary remedies often effects 
a cure. In large swellings of the hind legs, and 
obstinate cases of grease, roivels in the thighs 
are good remedic.s. 

In shoulder sti'ains, a rowel may be put in 
the chest with good effect. In short, whepever 
inflammation attacks an essential and important 
part of the system, much benefit will be de- 
rived from inserting u rowel in some contiguous 
part that is of little importance. , When a 
rowel is removed, the part generally heals . of 
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itself ; if not) a litde Fiyar’s balsam may be 
applied. 

Many practitionm consider blistering tlig 
sides extensively as a ulbre effectual 
diverting inHammation from the lungs/than 
rowels, and* 1 am inclined to think they arc 
right. Plentiful bleeding, however, on the first 
attack of the disorder, to the extent of five, six, 
or even seven <j[uarts, will generally render both 
of them unnecessary. The rowel is sometimes 
smeared with blistering ointment instead of di- 
gestive ; but there is danger of the cantharidcs 
being absorbed and causing inflammation of the 
kidneys. I have known a horse destroyed in 
this way. In all cases of internal inflammation, 
very little can be accomplished either by rowels 
or blisters. It hi from plentiful bleeding alone 
that relief can be obtained, not by taking off a 
precise or determinate quantity, but by continu- 
ing to draw the blood as the horse is relieved, or 
until he becomes faint. This is particularly to 
be attended to in that disorder which is com- 
monly called a chill j but which is in fact a 
violent inflammation of the muscles of the shouf- 
ders, the loins, and other parts of the body, 
sometimes extending to the diaphragm, and 
even to the heart, the lungs, and other internal 
organs, and not unfreqtiently translated to the 
feet. (See vol, i, 12th edit, article Founder.) 
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Now in this disorder the name chtU, or the 
tnisconception of the nature of the disease, 
which commonly obtains among grooms and 
fafii^rs, has led to the. very injurious practice of 
gi^i^ stimulants or cordials ; whereas nothing 
bur copious bleeding, repeated as. often as it 
may appear necessary, or until relief is afforded, 
can do any good. The auxiliary remedies are 
a laxative ball and clysters, unless the bowels 
are already open, and giving frequently bran 
or white water with the chill taken off*; and 
when the bowels are open, small doses of nitre, 
or balls of nitre and camphor, may be given. 
(See the Veterinary Dictionary, article Chill.) 

Whenever it is thought necessary to make 
the ointment which is used in rowelling more 
stimulating, it may be easily, done by adding 
oil of turpentine to it. 

RUBEFACIANTS. A term in human 
medicine, applied to compositions or simples 
that redden or inflame the skin. Of this kind 
Rre mustard, turpentine, and liquid ammonia. 
(See Embrocation.s.) 

■ RUE. This plant has been recommended 
as an anthelmintic: but whatever its virtues 
;^y be in the human body, it has, I believe, 
no effect of this kind on the horse. It has 
lately been recommended in locked-jaw as a 
vehicle for opium, camphor, and assaloetida, in 
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the form of decoction, it may possess some 
power as an nntispasmodic, but certainly is very 
inferior to many others. Gibson often pre-. 
scribes it, but generally; as a vehicle fo^^^er* 
more active medicines. Many farriers em-, 
j)loy rue iij farcy with soap and other diuretics, 
which they give in large doses ; it is used also 
as a fomentation. 

SACCHARUM SATURNI. (See Sugar 
of Lead, Acetate of Lead, and Lead.) 

SAFFRON was formerly thought a good 
cordial medicine, and frequently employed as 
such; but at this time medical practitioners 
seem to think it destitute of any medical virtues. 
It is still retained, however, in their Pharma- 
copoeias, probably oii account of its elegant 
yellow colour and fragrant smell. As a horse 
medicine it is certainly not worth notice, though 
sometim 's prescribed in cordial medicines. - 

'J'herc are two kinds of saffron kept in the 
shops, viz. hay saffron and cake_saflPron. The 
former is to be preferred, as the latter is always 
adulterated. 

SAGAPENUM. A gum resin, similar to, 
but weaker than, assafbetida. 

SAGE. A plapt not used in veterinary prac- 
tice. 

SAGO. A farinaceous substance, whichj 
when boiled in water, is a proper drink for sick 
horses that are incapable offeediijg. (See Gruel.) 

N 2 
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ST. JOHN’S Wort, a plant not used 

in medicine, though formerly supposed to pos- 
, scss many virtues. Tlic oil of St. Jolm’s wort 
^^Icl -^y druggists, is .nothing more than the 
comnt^n green oil, which is sold under a vari- 
ety of names. (See Oils.) 

SAL AMMONIAC, or Muriate of Am- 
monia. A neutral salt, which, when ilissolved 
in vinegar and water, forms a good embrocation 
for strains and bruises. 

Osmei’, an old veterinary author, prescribed 
it for a distemper or epidemic catarrh in 
horses, that prevailed in the year 1750, in a 
dose of one ounce, joined with one ounce of 
nitre, half an ounce of Castile soap, and two 
drams of camphor, to be given three times a 
day. This, I should think, would operate not 
only as a powerful diuretic, but would be liable 
to irritate the stomach in a dangerous degree. 
(See vol. i. and vol. iv. article Distemper.) It is 
a medicine I have never given internally, not 
ousidering it either so safe or so eflicacious as 
nitre. 

SAL INDUS. A saline substance of a red- 
dish colour and very unpleasant smell, lately' 
(1*800) brought from the East Indies, and 
strongly recommended as a remedy for that spe- 
cies of wprm, called boilt: I Imvo not found it, 
liowever, tcopable-of destroying those worms 'or 
expelling them ; though it will sometimes dis- 
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charge common worn^s, particularly if assisted 
by aloes. The dose is from two to four punccsy 
with a pint of water. It appears to differ 
from common salt only in being comtnne'i^jy^h 
a small proportion oflfver of sulphur,, i&r aul- 
phuret of potash.* ** 

SAL PbLYCHllEST, vitrlohlcd or 
Sulphate of Poiashy sometimes given with aloes 
as a laxative or cathartic. 

SAL PRUNELLA. This salt is made by 
melting two pounds of nitre in a ladle or cru- 
cible, and adding to it, while in that state, one 
ounce of flower of sulphur. A deflagration or 
combustion immediately takes place, and as 
soon as that ceases it may be poured into moulds 
or upon a marble slab. By this operation a 
chemical change is effected, and the result is a 
mixture or combination of nitrate and sulphate 
of ])otash ; in other words, sal prunella consists 
of nitre and sal polychrest, or sulphate of 
potash. 

SAL VOLATILE. This term is promis- 
cuously applied to compound spirit of ammonia, 

* Since n riling Iblii at tide, X hsiveimd lire pieoisvre of 
announcing that bolU wy be ct^Fed by comuiiHi salt, gtvtrti 
Jii a particular manner. The incthod of giving it i* taken 
from a hook by Gervn>e Marklurn, ublished in 1666, named 

** Markham^s Masterpiece.” (See vol, tii. 5tli Edittoti). 1 
linderstitnd timt sol iddus is (he commem ^nli of India/ and 
cominosdy xrmpjojed in llinl pou«fi*y as a lemedy ffwr botlsll 
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and prepared ammonia, or smelling-salts; but 
the former is often distinguished by the name 
“ spirit of sal volatile. 

"i'S* There are three kinds of salt, viz. 
the*acw^the alkaline, a'nd that which is formed 
by th^ combination of these, i. e. the neutral. 
(Sec Acids, Alkalies, and Neutrals.) ’ 

Sai.t, Common, or Sea Salt. This is the 
most useful of all neutral salts for veterinary 
purposes, nitre excepted. 

In doses from ibur to six ounces it generally 
operates ns an easy and effectual laxative; and 
when there are w'orras, if assisted by a small 
dose of aloes, it frequently expels them. 

It is extremely usefid in laxative glysters 
(See Pharm.), and considerably promotes the 
operation of castor oil : even oil of olives, lin- 
seed, or any common oil, will form a good laxa- 
tive with a solution of common salt : hog’s lard 
melted and new butter have been sometimes 
employed in this way, and buttermilk and w' hey 
have been found useful as laxatives. 

, Small doses of common salt are very beneficial 
to sheep anil other cattle. When properiy ad- 
nunistered to those animals, it improves diges- 
tion, and thereby prevents the formation of 
wornjs in the bowels, the liver, and in many 
other parts where their existence is seldom sus- 
pected. (fSce Anthelmintics.) When given 
more largely as a laxative or carthartic, it may 
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prevent, or nstilst in curing, the inflammatOii*y 
diseases so often produced by the luxuriancy of 
those pastures which have been brought into a 
state of high cultivation. And here it mav not 
be amiss to observe that }:opio'tis bleeding hi such' 
cases is a practice of the most cfFectuafliind, 
though generally neglected, or considered im- 
proper. I'here is no difficulty in bleeiling 
sheep with a fleam or lancet, without cutting 
off any wool. It is done in the same manner as 
in cows. I have seen a great number bled with 
good effect. The quantity taken off was about 
a pound. A few of them became faint before 
that quantity had been lost. 

Salt Petre. (See Nitre.) 

Salt op Steel, Sulphate of Irorty or Vitrio- 
lated Iron* A ^combination of sulphuric acid 
and iron. 'J'his is by no means so remarkable 
for its tonic power in the horse, as in the human 
subject ; but it is said to possess this quality, 
and is often given in doses from two to four 
drams. I have several times employed it in 
cases that appeared to require tonic remedies, 
but with little effect. (See Iron.) 

Salt OF 'I'artar, Carbonate of Potash. (See 
Potash and Alkalies.) 

Sal'i of Wormwood, Carbonate of Potash. 
'See the same.) 

SARSAPARILLA. A root not used 
veterinary medicine. 
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SASSAFJIAS. nie only part of sassafras 
that can be of use in vcterinaiy prartice is tlie 
eisscritial oil, which is an hrotnatic stimulant of 
considerable pow'cr. ' ■ ? 

SA/TURNINE LOTION, is made by dis- 
. solvir^' two ounces of superacctate (sugar) of 
lead in one pint of vinegar, and three or four 
pints of water. This is considered an useful 
application to recent strains, bruises, &c. 

SATURNINE OINTMENT, is made by 
incorporating Gaulard’s extract of lead, or sugar 
of lead (superacctate of lead), with hog’s lard 
or wax ointment. (See Goulard Astringents 
and Ointments.) 

SATURNINE POULTICE. (Sec Poul- 
tice, Astringent Ointments, Acetate of Lead, 
and Embrocations ; also vol. i.) 

SAVIN. Farriers often employ the leaves 
of this shrub in a green state as an anthelmintic; 
but I have never seen it do any good. 

SCAMMONY. A gum resin, strongly 
purgative, but never necessary in veterinary 
practice when aloes can be jjrocured.^ 

SCORDIUM; IVdler Germander. The 

* 1 have Inlcly tried scammohy in various doses ; it pro- 
duced scarcely any efi'eel until six drams tvere ^tven at one 
dose, which was folloivcd by inoderatc purging. Tins expe- 
riment was made only on one horse: should aiiotliir trial he 
made of it, a smaller dose of two or three drams should be 
first given. 
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leaycjs of scprdium were fornigrly employed as 
ast][lQg^t, ^id. ccw'pUorant; and there is 
still . an,, ^Jeetpary of acordiuin or diascprdiuni 
kept by druggists for the accpipiuodatioji of far- 
mers, whp psQ it occasionally as an astringent., 

SEA- WATER. Sonie hpi'ses will dnnk a 
sufficient quantity of sea- water to excite purg- 
ing, Sliould such horses be adected witli 
swollen heels, inflamed eyes, or otlier inflam- 
matory complaints, it may be usetnl. 

SENNA. Tiic leaves are au effectual pur- 
gative in the human body ; but in the horse it 
is au inconvenient medicine, on account of the 
large quantity requisite to produce this effect. 
Some writers on farriery have recommended a 
strong infusion of senna, with Glauber’s salt, as 
an expeditious laxative. I liavc given senna in 
consitlcrable doses without the least effect. J 
tried also the following mixture, so strongly re- 
commended by many wi-iters on ffirriery, which 
did not affect the bowels in the slightest de- 
gree : — 

Senna, three ounces, infused in a quart of 
boiling water, and kept in a warm situation 
about an hour; the infusion was then straiiied 
offi aiuf the remainder pressed off* by consider- 
able .pressiu’e. In this infusion we .dissolvetl 
four ounces of Glauber’s salt, and gave the 
whole to a horse at one dose. 

5 
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SIALOGOGUKS. Medicines that cause an 
increased seereiion of saliva; — the |n'incij)al of 
wliieh are the preparations of mercury. 

Local means were /Ijrnicrly employed to ef- 
fect this in horses; that is, by wrapj)ing linen 
round '•the bit that had been soaked in vinegar, 
in whie*!' oarlic, assa.lte'iida, jjellitory of Spain, 
&e. had been steeped; also by pultinji; balls 
between the grinders, composed ol' similar in- 
gredients, or others capable of stimulating the 
salivary glands, and bringing on a discharge of 
saliva: these were called maslicatories, or chew- 
ing balls. A late writer { Mr. W'ilkinson) has 
r('coinmcnded chewing bails, comjtoscd of antl- 
moniad powder, gum, ^c. in epitlemic caitarrh 
or distemper, when aittcnded with sore throat 
and diflieidty of s vaillowing. 

SILVER. The only prcp;ira\tion tliis metal 
affortls is the lunar caustic, or nitraite of silver; 
jin aipplication of ep'oat importance in surgery, 
whether human or veterinary. (See Caiustics 
and Lunar Caustic.) 

SIMAIIOUBA, JJark. This bairk imparts 
a strong bitter, both to waiter and spirit. It has 
becji employed ais a tonic, joined with ginger 
or aromatics. 

81NAPiSMS. Stiinulating poultices, or 
liniments, in which mustard is a princ.ijiad in- 
gredient. (See Embrocation and Mii.~lard.) 
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SNAKE-ROOT. The idea tliat this root 
counteracts the bites of serpents is now disre- 
garded; but it is considered an useful medicine 
in cases of weakness, and may probably be cmj- 
ploycd with advantag<»vn veterinary practice. * 
I'ho tlose is fi-om two to four drams 'or more, 
and is generally given with carbonate of am- 
monia, or salt ol‘ hartshorn, camphor, and 
bark : in some Cases opium is added. (See 
Tonics and Antisejitics.) 

SOAP. The various kinds of soap have all 
a strong diuretic quality; but the purer kinds 
only should be employed as internal remedies ; 
and these are Castile, Spanish, and pure while 
soaji. Soap is an useful ingredient in purgative 
as well as diuretic preparations. 

The dose is I'rorn two or thna- (hums to an 
ounce, but it is' sometimes given in larger doses. 

iSoft soap is veiy usel’ul in cleansing foul 
heels; and, when mixed with oil of turpentine 
and sp rit of wine, forms a good embrocation 
for strains, bruises, and indurated tmmjurs. 
(See Embrocations and Liniments.) 

.SOCOTRINE ALOES. (See Aloes.) 
SODA, Nalron, or the Alimaal . tlkdl}. This 
is procured chiefly' Iroi'i the ashes oi’ marine 
plants. Its medical properties are nearly the 
same as potash, but the prepared natron or 
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«oda IS sometimes preierrod as an ingredient in 
purgativo and tonic medicines. 

The dose is from two to four drains. 
SOLUBLE TARTAR, or TaHMiaof Pot^ 
asi&t A laxative saline preparation, sometimes 
given with infusion of senna. It is composed 
of creafla of tartar and carbonate of potash. 

SORREL. An acidulous plant, sometimes 
prescribed by the veterinary .practitioners of 
France in dysentery and molten grease; but 
not used by English veterinarians. 

SOUTHERNWOOD. A fragrant shrub, 
directed by the Loudon College as an ingredient 
in fomentations. 

SPANISH FLIES. (See Cantharides.) 

SPEARMINT. (See Mint.) 

SPERMACETI. An unctuous substance, 
procured from the bead of a ce.rtaiu species of 
whale. In medical practice it is often employed 
as a demulcent to allay irritation, as in cough ; 
but is rarely employed in veterinary practice ; 
and appears to differ very little in its medical 
properties from hog’s-lard or suet. It has been 
lately discovered that the muscular parts of all 
animals may be converted into a substance rc> 
scmbling spermaceti, by maceration in water. 

SPIKE ; a species of Lavender. An oil of 
spike is kept in the shops, and much used by 
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-farrieps ; : it appears^ Iwwever, to be uothin/;r 
more than oil of turpentine coloured with al- 
kanet root. . ' 

SPmiTS. (See Rectified Spirit.) 

By the term Spirit is commonly anderstood* 
aUioiiol, cither pure or* diluted) and ipixcd with 
various substances. Spirit may be* obtained 
from fermented liquids in a diluted state; when 
concentrated and purified, it is termed rectified 
spirit, or alkidiol. An equal quantity of water 
being mixed with alkohol, forms proof spirit. 
There are various kinds of spirits used in rnedU 
cine; such as spirit of nutmeg, spirit of juniper, 
&c. which are made by distilling the medical 
substance with dilute spirit. 

SPONGE. Burnt sponge is sometimes used 
by medical practitioners in scrophulous com- 
plaints, but it is never employed iii veterinary 
practice. 

SQUILL, or Sea Onion. A large bulbous 
root resembling the onion, and a medicine of 
considerable value. The best preparation of 
squill for veterinary purposes is the powder of 
the dried root ; which, in the dose of one dram 
or more, is an excellent expectorant, and effi- 
cacious in chronic cough: in larger doses it 
ffencrallv acts as a diuretic, but is not a desira- 
ble medicine for that purpose, there being many 
diuretics more certain in their effect, Gam 
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ammomamm is an eligible addition to squill ; 
and I have sometimes seen camphor and opium 
joined to it with good cfiect. One drum of the 
dried squill is equal to about five drams in its 
fresh state. There are three other preparations 
of squHl . made, viz. the spirituous and acetous 
tincture,' and the oxyniel ; but these are not so 
well calculated for veterinary purposes. (See 
Expectorants.) 

STARCH. Starch glysters with opium are 
sometimes employed in obstinate diarrhoeas or 
irritation of the rectum. In no other way is it 
useful in veterinary practice, while the cheaper 
mucilages, such as linseed, marshmallow, &c. 
can be procured ; but when these are wanting, 
it is capable of making a good mucilaginous 
drink. (See Emollients and Demulcents.) 

The pieparation named Arrow Root is a pure 
starch, and when made into gruel is the best 
and safest preparation that can be employed in 
diarrhoea, or to restrain the effect of purging 
medicine when it has been given too largely. — 
Mixed with a watery solution of opium, it 
forms a good anodyne glystcr. (See Glysters ; 
also.vol. i. Diarrhoea and Physic.) 

STAVES ACRE. The seeds of slavesacre 
are recommended as a topical application in 
cutaneous complaints, and for destroying those 
animalcules v;hich arc sometimes generated upon 
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the horse’s skin. They nre used either in the 
form of a decoction, or finely powdered and 
mixed with train-oil, tnr{>emine,.&c. 

: Two drams of stavcsacre were given to a 
glandered horse; he die'd during the night fol- 
lowing, in great pain. 

STKR;^UTAT011Y. (Soe Errhbks.) 

STEEL. The medical properties of .steel are 
not supposed to difl'erfrom those of iron. (See 
Iron.) 

STI MUL ANTS. A term of very extensive 
signification, and may with propriety be applied 
to the greater part of the articles of the Materia 
Medica. According to the celebrated Dr. John 
Brown, every medicine was considered as a s!t- 
vudanl : but it is probable that some, particu- 
larly the narcotics, have aw opposite effect, 
particularly tfie di.stille<l laurel water. The 
term slinndunt is generally applied to those sub- 
.«tances which perceptibly increase the motion 
of the I’.eart and arteries. And under this head 
a great variety of remedies are included, both 
iuhnutl and cxlerncd; among the former are 
coialials, cathartic.s, diuretics, &c. ; the latter 
consist of embrocations, ointments, linimeols, 
&c. 

If the leader is desirous to obtain informaifon 
on tins head, he may con.suit Cullen’s Materia 
^Medics, Murray’s Elements of Materia Medica, 
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Brown’s Elements of Medicine, and Darwin’s 
Zoonomia. 

ST^OMACmeS. Medicines thatj strength- 
en the stomach and excite appetite. 

The term is nearly synonymous with cordials 
in veterinary medicine; thougli from itornachia 
we generally expect a more permanent effect 
than from those preparations denominated cor- 
dialf as they approach more to the nature of 
forties. A few receipts will be given under this 
head, which arc intended for horses that feed 
badly without any apparent cause, and such as 
are subject to flatulent colic and indigestion. 
Horses of this description are generally lean 
and in bad condition. 

SroMACMic Ball. 


No. 1. Powdeied gentian ’ oi. 

Powdered ginger ........ .1 4 dr. 


Prepared natron or soda.. . .1 dr. 
Treacle, enough to form the ball for one 
dose. 

No. 2. Cascarilla, powdered 2 dr. 


Myrrh .1 i dr. 

Castile soap dr. 
Syrup, enough to form the ball for one dose. 

No. 3 . Powdered quassia 2 dr. 

Aromatic pow’der,. 1 i dr. 

Soda - 1 dr. 


Treacle, cnoifgb *0 form the ball for, one 
dose. 
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No. I-. Powdered Colombo root • • • oz. 

Powdered ca&s]a d;*. 

"Powdered rhubarb from 2 dr. to -J- oz. 

Syrup, euougli to form the ball for one do^e. . 

Befbi'e stomachics are given, a cattiartic ball 
is generally recj^uired ; for unless that•^s*tat^! of 
the stomach or digestive ^^ns be impr&ved 
for which the above medicines are prescribed, 
no benefit can be expected from stomachics, 
cathartics, or any other medicine. Improper 
management with regard to food and water is 
most commonly the cause of this disordered 
state of the digestive organs j too often assisted 
by immoderate work and general ill treatment. 
The error in feeding often consists in giving 
hay of a bad quality, which contains but little 
nutriment, and is difficult of digestion. This 
is a circumstance that particularly demmids the 
attention of postmasters artd other large pro- 
prietors of horses, as bad hay, especially when 
eaten largely, often induces a morbid or vora- 
*cious appetite, both for food and for water; 
hence arise worms, cough, roaring broken 
wind, general weakness, and loss of condition 
sometimes, and not unfrequently terhiinating in 
mesenteric consumption or marasmus. Much 
injury is often done by too liberal an allowance 
of good wholesome food, especially hay and 
water. (See Water' atid Pr^cc; also rol, i.) 
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Such observations as I have now made will be 
found in some other parts of the book, and the 
repetition, it is hoped, will not be deemed im- 
proper, when it is considered that many im- 
portant diseases depcncT upon bad management 
with regard to leedipg; and that by a judicious 
alteration in the treatment of horses in that re- 
spect, stomachics, cordials, and tonics, may be 
rendered almost, if not quite, unnecessary. 

STOPPING, for the Feet. A mixture of 
clay and cow-dung, or either of these separately, 
is commonly used for this purpose; and, by 
keeping the bottoms or soles of the feet moist 
and cool, often tlo good. In soles that are too 
thin and soft, or for the frogs when in that state, 
the following composition is more proper: 

Tallow 1 lb. 

Common turpentine and tar, of each lb. 

To be mixed by melting together. 

Mr. Goodwin has contrived a kind of boot 
for keeping the feet cool and moist, as well as 
for applying the above composition. (See an 
Account of the various Methods of shoeing 
Horses, employed by different Nations, by 
Joseph Goodwin,) 

STOliAX. The common and the stridnid 
storax are the only kinds kept in the shops. 
The former is in the form of saw-dust, inter- 
mixed with resinous matter of an aureeable 
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odour : the latter is extracted from this dust, 
and is far more pure; indeed, it is the only kind 
that can be cjinploycd for medical puiposes. In 
its medical properties it resembles balsam of’ 
Tt)lu. (See Balsam of Tolu.) 

STRAMONIUM. (See ThonmiipleJ^ 

STYP’rteS are medicines which constrintre 
the blood-vessels when wounded, so as to stop 
an effusion of blood. Many preparations have 
been recommended lor this purpose : but when 
the size of the wounded vessel is at all consider- 
able, an at'e juate degree of pressure by means 
of bolsters ami bandages is alone to be depended 
upon; and when that cannot be done, the ves- 
sel must be tied up above thew'ound and below, 
by which the bleeding will be effectually sup- 
pressed. No danger is to be apprehended from 
slight bleedings in the horse, as they always 
cease spontaneously. 

The styptics commonly employed are oil of 
turpentine, diluted vitriolic acid, muriate of 
iron, absorbent cai’ths, and flour. 

SUBLIMATK, CORROSIVE, or Oxy- 
muriale of Quu ksiloer. This is the strongcst/)f 
the mercurial preparations; and w'hether cm- 
ployeil externally or internally, requires being 
used with prudence and caution. It has been 
given with success in farcy and obstinate cuta- 
neous complaints, beginning w’iih a dose of 
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eight or ten grains, and increasing it gradually 
to fifteen or twenty. It has been joined in such 
cRSes wltii ah equal quantity of arsenic, and 
sometimes with w’hite or blue viiriol. Some 
years a^y*\vhen making experiments on glan- 
dered horses, sublimate wras many times given 
to the extent of two drams twice a day; and in 
this immense dose acted only, in some instances, 
as a diuretic. In others it brought on a dan- 
gerous degree of debility and loss of appetite, 
from which they were with difficulty recovered. 
In some it caused a violent salivation ; and in a 
lew it proved poisonous, producing a latal in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels. In one 
horse Only the symptoms of glanders aj>pearcd 
to ' be removed by giving it in large doses for 
many days ; but the horse was excessively dis- 
tressed by it, and incapable of feeding for two 
or three days. This horse was shot shortly 
after, so that the permanency of the cure was 
by no ineans ascertained ; and subsequent expe- 
riments have appeared to prove that neither this 
nor any /Other preparation of mercury is capa- 
ble^ of eradicating the glanders from the consti- 
tution. ' In fan^ it has certainly been cmplo3'cd 
with • suoca|S^ but its efibet is not uniform ; in 
many iustonbes it has* proVc^d hieaifcttiali for 
altfaougir with ttlie astistante of ideal remedids 
it ban nppenve<t to remove the farfcy ddrtpletely; 
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yet tlie gl^nd^rs has q.&c^ succeeded it, ,a&er on 
interval, of a few week% or oven, moritb?.. 
yol. iii. article Glanders.) 

In obstmatc cases of* mange, sublimate may 
be advantageously joined >vith tartarb^d* anti* 
mony. Twi grain!, of ilie former to two dr^s 
of the latter made into a ball with Unseed . meal 
and syrup. In farcy ten grains may be given 
with the same quantity of arsenic, or from half 
a dram to one dram of blue vitriol (sulpluite of 
copper). White vitriol (sulphate of zinc) may 
be given with it more largely ; that is, from one 
to two or three drams. Whenever these, medi* 
cines appear to diminish the appetite, or cause 
uneasiness, they should be discontinued. The 
addition of opium is necessary, should the bowels 
be opened or the kidneys too much afiected. In 
one glandcred horse that was shot after, he had 
been taking sublimate for two or three weeks, 
the blood appeared to have become very thin, 
hicapable of coagulating, and in colour re- 
sembling claret. Sublimate, as well os calomel, 
when continued for some time, acts powerfiiHy 
upon the kidneys ; and in several horses that 
had h.een tnkipg it largely, those organs were 
found enlaiged, ai>id apin^imes otherwise ndts*; 
casedi* , r, .The.debih'tating.-ciSjct- of ^thosc mercu-- 
rial ,pre^ai;atipps> is likewise ■ very remailc^U* | < 
and unless assisted by the greatest care and at- 
tention on the part of the groom, a nutritious 
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strengthening diet, warm clothing, and proper 
exercise, that is, only voluntary exercise, in a 
large stall or box, or paddock, in warm wea- 
ther, they will often ^be found to do more 
harm,than good.* 

Sublimate is useful as an external applica- 
tion, and maybe dissolved in rectified spirit ; 
proof spirit or water; but it dissolves more 
readily if first rubbed in a mortar with twice 
its weight, or even less, of spirit of salt or mu- 
riatic acid. With infusion or tincture of can- 
tharides it forms a good liqiiitl blister ; it is a 
good application to foul ‘ulcers or farcy sores, 
and canker of the fi)ot. On such occasions it is 
applied in solution of various degrees t'f strength, 
according to the state of the diseased parts. 
The following is a convenient niethod of using 
sublimate as an external application : 


Sul)limate 2 dr. 

Muriatic acid 4 dr. 


Mix by rubbing them together in a mortar. 

* T am indini'd to believe that sublimate may be given 
with advantage in much smaller doses than I have pre* 
soTibed, and that its debtliaiing property will be thereby in 
some (bgree, if not wholly^ obviated. Opium and inuciia- 
ginous itiinUSy made with gum, arrowriiot, or even fine 
wheal flfuir, will be founds I think, a further and necessary 
safeguard. 1 think, it probable that the milder preparations 
of qiiiek.silver, even the blue pill, may be ad vnntauoously 
siihstituied for sublimate. This, however, I haye not yet 
ascei mined ; it cerluiiiJy deserves a trial. (See Quicksilver.) 
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A few drops, or a small j)roportion of this 
solution may be added to water, rectified sj)irit, 
proof spirit, tincture of myrrh, solution of blue^ 
or white vitriol, or aijy other liquid so ns tq 
form lotions of various degrees of strength for 
ulcers, &c. I have known the most dbstinate 
cases of virulent grease cfFoctually cured by 
such applications, after emollient applications 
had been fairly tried, without effect. They 
are capable also of curing the mange. 

SUl^ORIFICS. Medicines that cause sen- 
sible perspiration or sweating. In the hoise 
there is no medicine that will with certainty 
produce this effect, and it is only by exercise or 
warm clothing that it can be produced. In 
locked-jaw a horse has been kept in a state of 
perspiratiotj lor a considerable time by being 
covered with sheep skins. (Seevol. i. 12th Kdi- 
tion, article Locked-jaw. Appendix.) Vinegar 
and acetate of ammonia will sometimes cause 
jterspiration ; and opium, with emetic tartar, 
camphor, and cordials, arc said to have a su- 
dorific effect; also ipccacuana, with opium, 
camphor, and salt of hartshorn. There are but 
few diseases in the horse, however, where such 
an effect is required ; and medicines of the su- 
dorific kind can seldom be employed with safety 
unless it is after the animal has been freely 
bled, and taken opening medicine. I’heir dis- 
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eases are most commmily of an inltanxtnftiory 
nature, requiring bleediqg, with opening, eoot« 
Ing, or diuretic medicines. 

SUET, or T^llou. ‘This is used in the 
composition of ointments and plasters. Snet 
boil^ in milk has been reccmmendcd in the 
scouring rot of horned cattle. 

SUGAR OF LEAD. Acetate, or super- 
acetate of lead. (See Lead.) 

SULPHATES. Neutral salts, composed of 
sulphuric acid and alkalies, earths, or metals. 

SULPHUR. Brimstone. (See Flowers of 
Sulphur.) 

SULPHURETS. Combinations of sulphur 
with alkalies, earths or metals. 

SULPHURIC ACID. Vitriolic acid, or 
oil of vitriol, (^e Acids.) 

SYRUP. For all veterinary purposes trea- 
cle is a good and a cheap substitute for syrup. 

TANSY. This plant grows abundantly 
about the borders of fields ; it has a strong 
bitter taste, and rather a pleasant odour. It 
may be employed in the form of a decoction ns 
a vehicle for tonic or stotimchic medicines, it 
has been said to possess an anthelmintic qua^ 
Kty, but 1 be^eve there is no foundation for 
this opinion, ft is used also in fomentatkmsi. 

TAR. Thb is a good remedy* tor dirudses, 
and other diseases of the frog. It appears to 
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proi];^ote tlie growth of horn, by gently stimu- 
latijtig th^ secretory vessels of that part. 

The rotten parts of me frog having been care- . 
fully removed with a knife, and the re^t well* 
cleaned, the tar is to be melted and* ;^ured 
into the ejeft or cavity: a pledget of tow is 
then to be laid on the part and confined by 
some proper contrivance. In bad cases, a small 
proportion of sulphuric acid should be carefully 
mixed with the tar ; and when a thrush has 
degenerated into the disease termed canker^ a 
larger proportion of the acid should be em- 
ployed. (See Liniments.) 

Tar mixed with oil of turpentine, and can- 
thnrides forms a strong blister. Farriers some- 
times employ tar as a remedy for cough ; but it 
more frequently aggravates than relieves the 
complaint. (Sec also Barbadoes Tar.) 

7</», when mixed with verdigris or finely 
powdered blue, or white vitriol, forms a good 
liniment or ointment for canker or thrushes. It 
may be occasioitally employed also with alum. 
Tar is an excellent stopping for 6at thin soles, 
either alone or mixed with hog’s lard or tal- 
low : in the latter form it makes a good iioof 
ointment, and when rubbed about the coronet 
and hoof, is said to render the hoof tough. 
(Se^vols. i, (U)d hi*) 


0 
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TARTAR. An acic? substancej found about 
the «idos and bottoms of casks in which wine is 
fermented : when purified, it is termed crystals, 

' or cream of tartar. F&rricrs generally employ 
it in tl^eir purging medicines, upon the autho- 
rity of some old writers, who supposed it to 
, have the property of correcting aloes ; but in 
the horse it is a very inert medicine and, in 
my opinion, of very little use. 

TARTAR EMETIC. (See Emetic Tar- 
tar.) 

TARTARIZED ANTIMONY. (See Eme- 
tic Tartar and Antimony.) 

TARTAR, SOLUBLE, or Tartrate of 
Potash. A neutral salt, not used in veterinary 
medicine. 

TARTAR, VITRIOL ATED. (See Sul- 
phate of Potash.) 

THORN APPLE. Datura Stramonium. 
A powerful narcotic that has not, as far as I 
know, been tried as a horse medicine. 

TIN. This metal is a good anthelmintic in 
dogs ; and though not employed in veterinary 
practice, appears to be worth a trial. I diave 
known great numbers of worms dischaiged from 
dogs, by giving filings or scrapings of pewter, 
which is composed principally of tin and lead. 

. The dose about a dram., (See Anthelmintics^ 
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TINCTURES. Medical preparations made 
by infusing or digesting vegetables, &c. either 
in rectified or proof spirit. Examples : com^ 
pound tincture of benzoin, commonly named 
Friar’s, or traumatic balsam, is made by di- 
gesting gum benzoin, aloes, &c. in rectified 
spirit. Tincture of opium is made by digesting 
opium in proof spirit. There are also tinctures 
made with vinegar, such as squill and meadow 
saffron. Compound spirit of ammonia like- 
wise is sometimes employed, as in the volatile 
tincture of guaiacum, and foetid spirit of am- 
monia. 

TOBACCO. This is sometimes given to 
horses by grooms, for the purpose of keying 
their legs fine ; it generally acts as a diuretic.* 

^ A short time since an Infusion of about two ounces of to- 
bacco in a quart of beer was given to a horse merely for the 
purpose of keeping his heels fine* He died immediately 
after taking it. 

I was not present when this circumstance occurred , but 
am satisfied of the truth of it. I am inclined to believe, 
however, that there must have been something in this caso 
that was not discovered | the stomach may have been pre- 
viously diseased, or the horse may have been suffocated by 
tbe drench getting into the windpipe: 1 have within a short 
period given an infusion of tobacco^ as well as the tobacco 
that the infusion had been made from, in the dose of two, 
three, and four ounces* The only perceptible effect was a 
shivering^ and an appearance which indicated a considerablo 
affection of the stontach, not altogether like nausea, yet ap* 

o 9 
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TONICS. Tonics, according to Murray, are 
those substances whose primary operation is to 
give strength to the system. Their operation is 
not- mechanical, as was bnee conceived ; they act 
not in the simple solids, increasing their tension 
or tone, but on the living fibre, and 'are merely 
powerful stimulantspermanent in their operation. 
By producing a gradual excitement, thej' give vi- 
gour to the actions of the system, and as that ex- 
citement is gradually produced, it is in like man- 
ner gradually diminished, and the habitual stimuli 
continuing to operate diminished action does 
not succeed. Where tonics however arc given 
in excess, arc used unnecessarily, or for too long 
a time, they weaken the powers of life. Tonics 
act primarily on the stomach, the action they 
excite in that organ being communicated ge- 
nerally by the medium of the nerves to the rest 
of the system ; some of them however are re- 
ceived into the mass of blood. The immediate 

proaching towards it ; but the ellect was transient. Accord- 
roriling to lio.ardmaii, an infusion of three pounds of tobacco 
has been given without cflect. In Bourgclat's Matiere M6- 
(licale Raisonce, it is said to make ah efhcacious clyster in 
obstinate costiveness ; and is prescribed also., in chewing- 
bails or mastiratorics (sea Veterinary Dictionary). Mnriate 
of nuinsonia, dissolved in a decoction of tobacco, is said to 
be a good remedy for the mange; rubbing the' affected parts 
with the fresh leaves of tobacco is said to haeve tht^HHHne 
effect. It is employed also for the mange. in sheep and dogs, 
pud ip the latter serve# to klU fleas and ticks. 
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effects of a tonic given in a proper dose, arc to 
increase the force of the circulation, to aug- 
ment the animal heat, promote the various se- 
cretions or modei’atc them when morbidly in-, 
creased, quicken digestion, and render muscular 
action more easy and vigorous. By. some of 
them these effects are very slowly induced. 
The affections of the system in which tonics 
are cnqdoycd must be obviously those of tle- 
bility. But previous to their being employed 
it is necessary to inquire on what that de- 
bility depends; if it be simply on want of 
tone, as it is termed, in the stomach, and conse- 
quently in the system in general, the use of 
tonics is clearly indicated ; but if it .arise from 
unwholesome food, or an insufficient quantity of 
food, hard labour and exposure to the incle- 
mencies of the weather, or the exhalations of a 
damp close filthy stable, tonics will avail no- 
thing. until the situation, treatment, and food of 
the poor animal are materially improved ; that 
such cruel and abominable treatment is fre- 
quently if not always the cause of debility in 
horses is well known, therefore no further com-' 
nient upon the folly, impolicy, and cruelty of 
such treatment is necessary in this place. Be- 
fore tonics are given, it i6 generally necessary to 
give .isome warm purgative medicine, and the 
■flddkioBof half a dram or a dram of calomel 
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will often render it more efficacious. While 
the horse is taking tonics great attention should 
be paid to his diet, and it would not be going 
too far I believe, were I to assert, that by judi- 
cious ntanagetnent with regard to food, groom- 
ing and exercise, and the occasional use of mild 
physic, horses would seldom require tonic me- 
dicine. In England horses are certainly worked 
beyond their po>/er; and though rendered ca- 
pable by artificial means, such as training, of 
wonderful exertions for a short period, yet ■were 
it generally Inown how materially the duration 
of his life and .-jcrviccs arc abridged by such prac- 
tices, a feeling of interest one would tliiuk, were 
there no better motive, would prevent their con- 
tinuance, and meliorate in some degree the 
condition of this useful but ill treated animal. 
Scarcely a week or a rlay passes without hearing 
of some astonishing exertion in galloping or 
trotting matches upon hard roads, and the bar- 
barous attempt to ride a noble animal from 
Ipswich to London, and back again, in twelve 
hours, is by no means a solitary example of 
su<^ cruelty. 

Tonics may be divided into minerals and ve- 
getables; the former are generally considered 
the most powerful, and I believe are at this 
time gwerally preferred, not only on account 
of their supposed superior efitcacy, but like^ 
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wiscj probably, from their being less expen- 
sive, and the dose less bulky and inconvenient. 

In the former editions of this work, I have 
general! ygiven them a preference, but subsequent* 
experience and rellectidn have let! nio ;to em- 
ploy them with more caution and with less con- 
fidence in their reputed innoxious qualities, ftn? 
notwithstanding the immense doses of arsenic, 
and blue vitriol, (sulphate of copper,) that have 
been given without producing any immediate ill 
effect; it is highly probable that the stomach 
suffers materially, especially when the use of 
such medicines is persisted in. 1 have exa- 
mined a horse’s stomach that had been taking 
these mineral tonics, and though they had not 
diminished the animal’s appetite or altei'cd his 
appearance, on the contrary he was in high 
condition and did his work well, yet being 
glandercd, was destroyed. The stomach how- 
ever had been seriously injured, and would, no 
doubt, had the animal lived much longer, have 
produced some serious disorder. 

This question naturally arises, in what res- 
pects are those mineral tonics, so well known as 
powerful poisons in the human body, preferable 
to those obtained from the vegetable kingdom ? 
In the first place they are considered as tl»e only 
medicine capable of curing the glanders, and 
fiutcy, and are therefore prescribed for those 
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diseases. I have never seen a single case of 
glanders permanently cured, either, by arsenic, 
blue vitriol, or mercury, notwithstanding the 
numerous trials I have witnessed during a period 
of more than twenty yeai's. Farcy has certainly 
• disappeared in many instances while taking 
those medicines, but at the same time some local 
remedies were employed, that is, the farcy sores 
were dressed with some caustic escharotic or 
detergent composition; and it is well known 
that fare}', that is, the sores, buds, and all the 
external symptoms or appearances, may be ge- 
nerally removed by exteri!|^^^plications alone. 
Therefore it is uncertain wh^ share the tonic 
has had, whether it be arsenic,^ blue vitriol, in 
the cure of the disease. (See Vol. III. Glanders 
and Fai'cy.) Another circumsta'hcc to be consi- 
dered is, that farcy though apparently cured by 
means of those strong medicines is often not 
really or permanently eradicated, but frequently 
is succeeded by glanders, and though the inter- 
val between the disappearance of farcy and ap- 
pearance of glanders is sometimes considerable, 
there are circumstances which render it ex- 
tremely probable that they are connected, and 
depend on the operation of the same cause. But 
whatever share arsenic, blue vitriol, or sublim^tfs 
may have had in the cures that have been ef> 
fected, whether permanent or only temporary^ 
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small closes have generally been found sufScient; 
that Is of’-iai*senic from fen to fifteen oir twenty 
snblirfiatc fboiii t'eiit’6 fifteen grains, blue 
vrtriO'rfrbbi hjlilf dram to onb dram, or at most 
two'draiiaS, white’ vitrioffrom one to three drains'. 
Tht^ experiments therefore in which ku'gc doses 
have beep given, such as two drains of arsenic 
or sublimate once or twice a day, and continued 
for some time, should never be i-cpeatcd, as they 
arc really more likely to defeat the purpose for 
which they arc given than to promote it, and 
there can be no doubt'that notwithstandiner the 
little immediate effect they appear to have on 
the stomach, that this important organ is often 
most seriously and permanently injured by it. 
That they, are incapable of curing the glanders 
when so employed has been fully proved, and if 
they can cure the farcy, it is more likely to be 
accomplished by small or moderate dosesjudici- 
ously combined,' and assisted by a suitable diet 
and good grooming, than by the largo doses 
which have been given in those fruitless and 
painful expeyiraents.* 

** In a note to the article jirstnlc^ I have sugg^estecl the 
probability’ of one that poisonous minem? bein^ 

fouled a sufficient dose for a horse; if very finely powdered, 
by rubbing it in a naortar with about ten times its wcigiit of 
of potash, (cream of tartar) and ffiven twice or 
a day id the horsed food. Thus employed it may 
woimis certainly in some, if aot in aUeaseg, 
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The following is the list of tonics giveii by 
Murray, as employed in human medicine ; 
Tonics from the minerai. Kingdom. 
Preparations of quicksiluer or mercury i of 
iron; of %inc ; of copper; ‘of arsenic ; of barytes; 
of lime; .hitrous acid; oxy muriate of potash. 

ci^cept botts, a deposit from the blood in the form of eggs, 
as minute probably as the particles of a fluid. Worms re- 
sembling nscarides arc often found in the arteries of the 
horse, and is it not probable that those found in the bowels 
arc derived from the same source? Corrosive sublimate is 
equally, if not more injurious to the horse than arsenic, and 
may be tried in a similar way ; not, however, mixed w ith 
the horse’s food, on account of its unpleasant taste, but in 
smaller doses than are now given. Under tlic head qnkk- 
silver I have advised a careful trial iVeing made of the most 
simple preparations of that metal, such as blue pill, or 
quicksilver with chalk: lliese, or similar preparations, may 
be tried both in fnrey and glanders. (See Quicksilver; also 
vol. 3.) Murray had classed the preparations of mercury as 
tonics^ but in the horse their most conspicuous properly is 
that of weakening the stpmacJi as well as the whole muscular 
system* This is more especially the rase w iih sublimate, when 
given even in what is now generally considered a moderate 
dose, that is, from ton to tw^enty grains ; the same elfect is* 
produced by calomel wdien given daily for someiftime. The 
kidneys also are materially injured by these preparations, 
and sometimes have been found partially or completely dis- 
organized. If, tlierefore, the diseases for which sublimate 
is employed can be cured by a more iniioeeiit preparation of 
quicksilver, that preparation ought sorely to be preferred. 
Hublitnaie should never he given unless Us pernicious effects 
are guarded against by opium. Mucilaginous drinks, such as 
arrow-root, or wheat dour gruel^ should also be given. 
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Fkom the veoetable Kingdom. 

Peruvian bark, pale, yellow^ and red ; Angus- 
tura hark; snake-rool; contrayerva ; eanella alba ; . 
cascarilla ; colomba a quassia. ; Semirauba gen- • 
tian; chamomile; wormwood: centay.ry ; Seville 
orange peel ; horelwund; buckbean ; fcinnamon; 
cassia ; ginger ; nutm^s ; cloves ; pepper ; ca- 
yenne, long and black ; cubebs ; allspice ; car- 
damom seeds ; caraway seeds ; coriander seeds; 
anise-seeds; fennel seetls; dill seeds; cumin 
seeds; angelica; mint; peppermint; penny- 
royal, and hyssop. 

Among the mineral tonics, those printed' in 
italics only, arc used in the veterinary medicine, 
and may be employed either separately, or in 
combination. 

The following are examples : 

No, 1. Powdered arsenic .... from 5 to 10 gr. 

Powdered anise-seed J- oz. 

Opium i dr. 

Treacle enough to form the ball. 

No. 2. Arsenic from 5 to 10 gr. 

Sulphate of copper 4- dr. 

Opium dr. 

Powdered caraways oz. 

Treacle enough to form the ball. 

No. 3. Arsenic ; . . . from 5 to 10 gr. 

Opium 4- Hr. 
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Sulphate of zinc 2 dr* 

Caraway seeds . . i- oz. 

Treacle enough for the ball. 

No. 4. Avsenic irom 5 to 10 gr. 

Opium dr. 

Sulphate of iron 2 dr. 

Caraways -i- oz. 

Treacle enough to form the ball. . 

In farcy, sublimate (oxymuriate of mercury) 
may be added to either of the balls ; but this 
medicine cannot with propriety be classed with 
tonics in veterinary medicine, for its effect, 
when given for several days, is that of producing 
debility, anti an increased flow of urine. The 
dose is the same as arsenic. The vegetable tonics 
I consider as an important class of medicines, 
especially those printed in italics; the others 
are rather stimulents, cordials,, carminatives, 
and stomachics, than tonics. A description of 
each, as well as of the mineral tonics, will be 
found under its respective name. This article 
may appear of an unnecessary length, but I 
wish to caution the reader against the immode- 
rate and inconsiderate use of the mineral tonics, 
particularly arsenic and blue viti'iol, or sulphate 
of copper, as well as sublimate and other pre- 
parations'^ of mercury, especially against use- 
less experiments with those powerful ;prepara- 
Uons, I am desirous also of rentindipg himi 
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that when horses are treated with humanity, 
and paid proper attention to with respect to 
feeding and exercise, they will seldom hayc 
occasion for tonics or any other medicine, nor. 
will they bo so subject as they now are, to *the 
numerous lamenesses by which so hiany arc 
rendered unserviceable, even before they have 
arrived at maturity. This article will now be 
concluded with some formula for vegetable 


tonics. 

No^ 1 . Peruvian bark 1 oz. 

Opium dr. 

Ginger 1 4 dr. 

Oil of caraways .20 drops. 

Treacle enough for the ball — one dose. 

No, 2. Colombo root from 3 to 4 dr. 

Aramatic powder 1-J- dr. 

Opium dr. 

Powder caraways 4 dr. 

Treacle enough for the ball. 

No. 3, Cascarilla 2 dr. 

Gentian root 2 dr. 

Opium dr. 

Oil of caraways 20 drops 

Treacle enough to form the ball. 

N. 4. Quassia 2 dr. 

Canella alba 2 dr. 

Opium '4- dr. 

: ‘Ginger 1 dr. 


Treacle enough to form the ball. 
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No. &. Gentian root 3 dr. 

Opium dr 

Cascarilla 1 dr. 

Myrrh 1 dr. 

Carbonate of soda . .* i 1 dr. 

''I'reacle enough for the ball. 

No. 6. Colombo 3<to 4 dr. 

Opium .1 dr. 

Cassia 1 dr. 

Powdered allspice 2 dr. 


Treacle enough to form the ball. 

These formula} may be considerably varied, 
or given as drenches in warm ale, or in an in- 
fusion of some aromatic or bitter herb, and if 
preceded by a mild purgative, and assisted by 
a light but nutritions diet will often do much 
good, more perhaps than the mineral tonics. 
(See vol. i. articles Stable, Groortiing, Feeding, 
&c. ; also Cathartics, Laxatives, Stomachics, 
and IlestorativeSj in this volume.) 

TRAUMATIC BALSAM, Compound Tinc- 
ture of Benzoin, Friars Balsam, 


Take of Benzoin. 3 oz. 

Strained storax 2 oz. 

Balsam of tola 1 oz. 

Aloes i" oz. 

Rectified spirit i 1 qt. 


Digest for fourteen days,, and , filtre or 
strain. •••■!,<■•;! ; 

TORMENTIL. The roof is a powerful as- 
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tringeflt, and is sometimes employed in tbe 
diarrhceas of horses and horned catde, with 
good effect. 

One ounce, or one ounce and a half, hern 
boiled in three pint^ ®f water to one pint add 
halfi with a little cassia and carS^way seeds, 
makes one dose, which may be repeated if ne- 
cessary. 

TRAGACANTH, or Gum Dragon. This 
gum makes a strong mucilage, and may be em- 
ployed in making emollient drinks. 

TURBITH MINERAL, Yellow Mercurial 
KmetiCf or Vilriolated Quicksilver. This mer- 
curial preparation is seldom used in veterinary 
practice, being apt to irritate the stonrach and 
bowels, and bring on violent purging ; but it 
has been recommended as a remedy for farcy. 

The docs is* fromdialf a dram to a dram. 

It is a goo<l emetic for dogs, when they have 
sw’al lowed any poisonous substance, or at the 
commencement of the distemper. 

TURMERICK. This root, though for- 
merly employed, and still higldy esteemed, by 
farriers, as a remedy for the jaundice, or, yel- 
lows, does not appear to diflPer from other aro- 
matic stimulants, which quality it possesses in 
a moderate degree. 

The dose is about one ounce. 

TURNIPS. Boiled turnips make an excel- 
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lent poultice for the heels when"alFected with 
grftlse, 

TURPENTINE. This term is applied to 
the resinous juices of certain trecs^ There are 
four kinds, viz. duo, Strasburgb, Venice, and 
conuncxQ imperttim; } the two last only are em- 
ployed in veterinary medicine. Tliey are ef- 
fectual diuretics, and possess a considerable 
carminative power. Common turpentine is a 
principal ingredient in digestive and detergent 
ointments. By distillation wo obtain from it 
the oil, or as it is sometimes termed, the spirit 
of turpentine, a medicine of great utility. In 
doses from tw'o to three or four ounce*, it fre- 
quently cures the flatulent colic, or gripes ; and, 
when combined with camphor and other stimu- 
lants, makes a good embrocation for indurated 
swellings, strains, and bruises. When properly 
mixed with mustard, it forms an embrocation 
that has been found serviceable in counteracting 
internal inflammation. I have seen it applied 
to obstinate ulcers with good effect. It is an 
useful ingredient in blistering-ointment, and 
liniments.* 

« In speaking^ nf the (urpentintfg, Dr. Paris says^ they 
all possess the same chemical os si ell as medicinal properties, 
Yla. Canada turpentine, or Canada balsam, as it is sometimes 
improperly' called, is obtained from the Pinus 6a1samep. 
Stflyi CWIUI or VyftfBKi itirpenfine, from the Pistachla Te^ 
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Venice Turpentine is generally made by mix- 
ing the oil witli the common turpentme^ ^hich 
is easily done when tlie latter is melted* 

r<^binthiiiUF, Sdt^, CoinTnof>, or Iioffc turpcntin<^, from (he 
Pious 8ylve«trl«, or Scotch fir. 4tltty) Veniee Itorpentine 
from the Flout Larix ; from the twi^s of this 6|iecles of fir, 
the essence of spruce is made. True Riga balsam made 
from (he shoots of (he Pious Ceinbra, previously bruised 
and macerated for a month in water. The same fir 
affords also Briain^on turpentine. In the appendix to 
my Veterinary Dictionary there is a commuiiicatiott re« 
specting the use of oil of turpentine ns an aiithqltninlic. ll 
is certainly the most efficacious that can be employed, if 
properly managed, that is, in expelling them from the bow- 
els. (See Anthelmintics.) In largf doses it generally acts 
as a purgative, especially when the bowels are previously 
relaxed by bran mashes, or a small dose of aloes. In small 
doses it IS a powerful diuretic. Mr. Coleman considered it 
almost as a specific in flatulent colic In a dose of four ounces, 
mixed with gruel. • It has been given to Che extent of eight 
ounces at a dose, without injury; but in one ease a dose of 
four ounces produced a fatal inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels: in this case, however, a dose of phasic had 
been given the day before, and the horse had a considerable 
purging at the time the turpentine was exhibited. In the 
human body two drams of oil of terpentine may so excite the 
kidneys as to produce bloody urine. Whereas six or eight 
drams will stimulate the bowels, and purge without afTect- 
ingthe urinary organs, or only in a moderate degree. It is 
said to be almost a specific remedy for tape worm* in the hu- 
man body, always discharging it dead ; and in obstinate 
constipation, depending on aflections of the brain. Dr* Paris 
says he has several times Us beaefictul effects. 

Dr. Lathftni considers it a valuable medicine in epilepsy* 
As a veterinary medicine it is certainly of great value ; and 
though in a few cases, when given Internally, it has pro- 
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Venice Turpentine is sometimes efcapioyed as 
an ingredient in cough medicines. The dose 
is. about half an ounce. But if given as a re- 
medy for flatulent colic,., or as a diuretic, a 
larger quantity is necessary. It makes a good 
detergent ointment, if mixed with about a 
fourth or a third part of red precipitate, finely 
powdered. 

TUTTY. ' A gray earthy substance, not Used 
in veterinary practice. (An Oxide of Zinc.) 


duced violent effects^ merely, I believe, from bad manage- 
ment, yet vriien Judiciously administered, it may be em- 
ployed io a dose of four ounces, with advantage and safety, 
(See vo!. i. articles Worms, and Veterinary Dictionary, Ap- 
pendix.) 

1 have long discontinued the use of oil of turpentine in my 
practice as a remedy for flatulent cholic, gripes, or fret) 
flnditig the preparations of optiim far more efiectiml. (See 
Opium.) With respect to vrorms it ivill be seen, in some 
parts of this edition of the Materia Medica, as well as in 
the 12th edition of the 1st volume, or compendium, that I 
consider it of more importance to prevent worms than to ex- 
pel them from tiie bowels. When the stomach has been 
weakened or disordered, worms wU^ be generated in the 
bowels, and even in the arteries, on whatever food the ani- 
mal is kept. To expel them, therefore, from the bowels is 
doing but little for tlie cure of the disorder, and those medi- 
cines which do expel thenii such as oil of itirpeniiiie, and 
large doses of calomel, may increase that morbid . state of 
the stomach on which their existence depends. (See vul, 1. 
12th kditiofl, articli^ Worms ; also Preface to tlife Vbludle, 
and articles Tonics, Arsenic, and Anthelmintics.) 
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VALERIAN. The dried root is employed 
by medical practitioners, in spasmodic and ner- 
vous complaints ; but there is no disease in the 
horse in which it is limply to be serviceable. 

VERDIGRIS. The rust of copper. It is 
made in wine countries, by burying thii! copper- 
plates in the refuse parts of the grape, after 
the juice has been pressed out. It is employed 
externally as a mild caustic or detergent, and 
is frequently mixed with common tuiqientine, or 
ointments, for the same purpose. (See Deter- 
gents and Digestives.) 

When verdigris is dissolved in distilled vine- 
gar, and crystallized, it becomes considerably 
stronger, and will be found an excellent remedy 
for guittors. (See vol. i.) In this state it is called 
crystallized or. distilled verdigris. Common 
vh'digris has been recommended as a remedy 
for the farcy ; but I have never seen it do any 
good in that complaint, though I have several 
, times given it a trial. 

It has been fairly tried in the glanders : half 
an ounce was ^iven daily for a considerable 
time, but it had no effect on the disease, nor did 
it occasion any inconvenience to the anhnal. 
This Is rather remarkable, verdigris being con- 
sidered as a poisoii in the human body, and is 
tile , substance whicli causes the deleterious effects 
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which copper vessels, when employed for culi- 
nary purposes, have sometimes occasioned. 

' VERMILION. This is prepared nearly in 
ihe same way as cinnabar ; but as a little arsenic 
is soraqtimes employed to heighten its colour, it 
is never used for medical purposes. 

VESICATORIES. A term synonymous 
with blisters. 

VINEGAR. Though medical practitioners 
prefer dxsitlled vinegar, yet, for veterinary pur- 
poses, the best zmdis tilled vinegar is just as pro- 
per, It makes an useful embrocation, with about 
a tenth part of sal ammoniac or muriate of am- 
monia, for inflamed swellings ; and when neu- 
trali^d ' with prepared ammonia, or salt of 
hartshorn, forms a preparation sometimes em- 
ployed in fevers, and termed Minderus’s spirit. 

tn,negar is sometimes used alone as an etfl- 
brOcationfor strains, bruises, or inflamed swell- 
ings of any kind, and often with success : it 
may be made more effectual, however, by the 
iaddition of sal ammoniac and proof spirit, or 
by being mixed with a small quantity of sugar 
of lead and water, according to the • ciroum- 
stam^es of the case. A solution of honey in 
iiinegar is termed an okymel, Ond is sometimes 
'tfsed' aS'a remedy for eOiighs : this is said to be 
nearly thO Same prepiration as GkxiboldV 'Vegs- 
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table syrup, which has been sometimes recom- 
mended by farriers to cure “ broken winds’* an 
incurable disease ! (See Acetates and Embrot 
cations.) 

VIPER’S FAT is similar in its incdictd 
qualities to common fat ; though formerly sup- 
posed to be a remedy for the bite of the viper, 
and other venomous reptiles. 

VITRIOL, a term commonly applied to 
those salts of which vitriolic acid is a consti- 
tuent part: the London College, however, 
gives names expressive of their composition ; 
thus, while vitriols wliich is composed of vitrio- 
lic acid and zinc, is named vitriolaled zinc. 

VITRIOLIC ACID. (See Acid Vitrio- 
lie), or as it is more commonly named oil of 
vitriols is now in all modern dispensatories 
named Sulphuric Aciu, and its combinations 
are therefore nametl Sulphates. Examples : In- 
stead of vitriolated copper, iron, potash, &c. 
we have sidphate of iron, sulphate of zinc, sul- 
phate of potash, &c. 

VITRIOLATED COPPER. (See Blue 
Vitriol.) 

VITRIOLATED IRON, Green Fitrhls or 
Copperas. This resembles salt of steel in its 
medical qualities. (Sue Suit of Steel.) ^ ^ 

VITRIOLATED KALI, or Vitriolated 
Tartar: not used in veterinary medicine. 
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VITRIOLATED NATRON, or^oda. (See 
Glauber’s Salt.) 

VITRIOLATED QUICKSILVER. (Sec 
Turbith Mineral.) 

VITRIOLATED ZING, White Vitriol, or 
Qopperai. This has been recommended as a 
tonic remedy, in doses from half an ounce to 
six drams. But I have seen it given to the ex- 
tent of twelve ounces at one dose, to a glan- 
dered horse, by way of experiment, without 
producing much inconvenience : the only effect 
produced was upon the urinary organs, occa- 
sioning a frequency and a little diihculty in 
staling. It is a good application to indolent 
ulcers, and in the latter stages of grease. (See 
Astringents, and Tonics.) A weak solution of 
white vitriol is often employed as an eye-water. 

WATEIL Much has been written respect- 
ing the different qualities of water, some having 
been considered as very injurious to horses, 
while others have been said to promote health 
and condition. Dr. Bracken thought hard or 
pump water liable to produce the gravel or 
stoite ; and other authors have had still more 
whimsical notions on this subject. It appears 
probable that transparent and sweet water, that 
is, such as is most grateful to inan, is most 
wholesome for horses, whether it be taken from 
a well -Of from any other atuation. The ill 
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^ects that have sometimes resulted irom drink- 
ing certain kinds of water, may depend upon 
its being drank too largely, or at too coMr 
temperature, at a time when the slomach was 
not in a coiklition for receiving so much,* or upon 
its being so ill-tasted that the horse'does not 
take a sufficient quantity for the purposes of di- 
gest ion ; or, if he does, it may create that de- 
gree of nausea, which proves injurious to the 
stomach. In deep wells the water is generally 
about the same temperature, both in winter 
and summer, that is about 40*^ of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. If a horse, therefore, in a hot 
summer day, after being heated by exercise, 
should drink freely of such comparatively cold 
water, it would probably do him a serious in- 
jury; for the water of ponds or running streams 
may at that time be fifteen degrees warmer. In 
winter, however, the water of deep wells is 
generally to be preferred, being considerably 
warmer than that of ponds or streams. As to 
the small quantity of sulphate of lime or sele- 
nite diat hard water may contain, it is not pro<- 
bablc that it contributes in any degree to* the 
formation of stones cither in the bowels or blad- 
der. It is certain, however, that the tempera^ 
ture of water, the qucmiity taken at a time, the 
state of the body when taken, andespeciidly the 
state of the stomach, are circamataaceB that 
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ought to be carefully attended to. The prac- 
tice of medicating water, that is, of mixing 
nitre^ sails, with it, may be proper when 
horses require only a moderate quantity of wa- 
ter; but v/hen dilution is considered necessary, 
their water should be as free from taste or smell 
as possible. 

Horses under the operation of cathartic me- 
dicine or physic, sometimes refuse warm w'ater, 
often because it is too warm, or of an unplea- 
sant or smokey smell or taste ; in such cases it 
should be offered a little colder, and free from 
any offensive smell. Horses are often watered 
only twice a day, and then suffered to drink as 
much as they have an inclination for ; this is 
particularly injurious to such as have voracious 
appetites, or worms, chronic cough, imperfect 
or broken wind. Such horses should have a 
small or moderate quantity throe or four limes 
a day, and their hay and corn should be mois- 
tened ; this would diminish their appetite for 
water, which is generally inordinate. And if 
they are allowed to drink much, they are the 
more inclined to eat immoderately of hay ; and if 
they are restrained in this they will often de- 
vour even their litter, however foul it may be, 
and therefore greatly aggravate their complaint. 

WAX. Bees-tt^ojf is used only in the eom- 
position of ointments and plasters. 
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WINE. Pori wine has been recommended 
in obstinate diarrhoeas, accompanied with de- 
bility. A little cassia or ginger is generally 
added to it, and on some occasions opium. It 
is certainly a powerful cordial, and may be, 
advantageously employee^ when such remedies* 
are required. The duSe is about half*/i pint ; 
but a hor'sc accustomed to cordials will take 
more. 

WINTER’S BARK. A pleasant stimu- 
lant; and though not commonly used in veteri- 
nary practice, may be given with good effect 
in cases of indigestion and weakness of sto- 
mach. 

The dose from three drams to one ounce 
every morning. 

WOLF’S BANE, or Aconite. A danger- 
ous medicine iii the horse, and never employed; 
its effect having been ascertained upon glan- 
dcred horses. (See Remarks on Flower of Sul- 
phur.) 

. YEW TREE. The leaves of this tree are 
poisonous to horses and cattle. I gave about 
five ounces to a donkey, which destroyed him 
in less than an hour. A farmer, near Exeter, 
lost several cows by eating the leaves from 
^raall trees that grew in the hedge of the field 
where they were kept. The following cir- 
cumstance was related in an Exeter paper ; — 

V 
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"Lately a yew tree having been felled in a 
field at Warley, Somerset, belonging to farmer 
Hiscox, in the course of the ensuing night six 
out of seven cows that were in calf died, in con- 
'Sequence of eating its branches.” (Woolmer’s 
Paper, April 11, 18 IB.)* It has been supposed 
that thet ‘leaves or brancues’^>f the yew tree de- 
stroy animals, from being indigestible ; but from 
the appearance of the ass’s stomach, that was 
destroyed by it, I am of opinion that the juice of 
the leaves possesses a poisonous quality. 

ZINC. A metallic substance, or rather a se- 
mi-metal, the oxide of which is named Flowers 

Zinc (which sec). It aflbrds other medici- 
Bld preparations, the most useful of which is 
sulphate of zinc, or white vitriol. This is cm- 
ploj'cd in making astringent lotions and cyc- 
watet's, and is sometimes given internally us a 
toniiat (Sec Eye-water, Astringents, Tonics, 
and Floa crs of Zinc.) 
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